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RACDERN SUCTION PRESSES 
FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT 


—» Downingtown Rubber Covered Suction Press Rolls are made with one 
| suction box for a Single Press and are provided with multiple suction 
| boxes as required for Dual Press and Triple Press applications. Suction 
sl connection may be at the front end, rear end or at both ends, if required. 
a Cr Front end suction may be inside or outside the machine frame. Write us 
x {ts | for more information and a quotation on any type of suction press. All 
iH ee yh, ry types are standard and deliveries are good. 
e "4 cue ty DOWNINGTOWN MANUFACTURING CO., DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 
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Some of the 
Industries Now 
Served by the 
Combined Companies 


Coatings 

Printing Ink 

Floor Coverings 
Plywood 

Paper 

Rubber 

Plastics 

Water Conditioning 
Chemical Processing 
Pharmaceutical 
Textile 

Leather 
Agricultural and 
Sanitary Chemicals 


The Resinous Products & Chemical Company is now The Resinous 
Products Division of Rohm & Haas Company, a merger which 
further strengthens the close bonds which have always existed 
between the two companies. No change in company policies will 
result from this joining of forces; the officers and executives of both 
companies who have worked together throughout the past 22 years 


will remain in their present functions. 


In 1926, when The Resinous Products & Chemical Company was 
founded, the fields of activities of the companies were quite distinct 
and their separate existence permitted the fullest cooperation. But, as 
the companies grew with the expanding synthetic resin and plastic 
industry, it became apparent that the best interests of our customers 


would be served by combining the two organizations. 


The customers of both companies will benefit from the coordinated 
laboratory program, the simplification of production, and other 
economies afforded by the joining of the two organizations. We are 
confident that the consolidation will enable us to serve our customers 


still more efficiently in the years to come. 


All correspondence should now be directed to Rohm & Haas Company, 
The Resinous Products Division, Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

















“The Angel” of Angell Street 


Completion of a huge pulp and board mill expansion program by the Michigan Carton 
Company, Battle Creek, Michigan, was marked by the recent start-up of the new Angell Street mill. 
Michigan Carton's new Beloit 140” eight-cylinder machine, “The Angel," embodies the most modern developments for the 
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SERVING THE PAPER INDUSTRY SINCE 1891 


{f you have not as yet put Tenax Felts to the test—or our service to the proof—we invite you to afford 
us that opportunity. 


LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY e NEWFANE, NEW YORK 
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DETROIT ROTOGRATE STOKERS 
will Cut the Cost of Producing Steam 
In These Paper LES 


Recent Orders: 
American Box Board Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (Twe 
Appleton Coated Paper Ce. 
Appleton, Wisconsin 
Chillicothe Paper Co. 
Chillocothe, Ohio 
Consolidated Paper Co. 
Monroe, Michigan (Twe 
Flambeau Paper Company 
Park Falls, Wis. 
Fletcher Paper Company 
Alpena, Michigan = 
The Great Northern Paper Ce, 
Millinocket, Maine Fs 
Hoberg Paper Mills, inc. 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 
International Paper Co. 
Panama City, Fla. 
Manitoba Paper Co. Ltd. 
Pine Falls, Manitoba 
Michigan Carton Company 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Michigan Paper Company 
Plainwell, Michigan 
Northwest Paper Company =| 
Cloquet, Minnesota (Twe Ce 
Rex Paper Company a 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
River Raisin Paper Co. 
Monroe, Michigan 
Schmidt & Ault Paper Ce. 
York, Pennsylvania 
Sutherland Paper Company 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. 
Kaukauna, Wisconsin 4 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Ce. 
(Two Contracts) 
Charleston, S. C. and Cov 


DETROIT STOKER COMPANY 


GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
WORKS AT MONROE, MICHIGAN ~+ _ DISTRICT OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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...“so we kept trying Mathieson: 


...“now we're getting more alkali. Mathieson supplied us 
from their expanded output.” 

What’s your need—heavy chemicals for greater production... 
new products...a new plant? Be sure to check with 
Mathieson. Our recent expansions were planned to include 
new customers. If you’re in an area served by Mathieson, 

or wi:l locate in one, we may find ways to 

supply you, too. Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 

60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 + PLANTS AT NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y., SALTVILLE, VA., LAKE CHARLES, LA. 
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Pipe Lines to Pace The 
4 Life-time of The Mill 














Large Diameter 


SS Stainless Steel 


f lubes 






A quick glance will tell you what's hap- 
pening here — at the new Champion Paper 
and Fibre Company mill under construction 
at Pasadena, Texas. Rugged, lightweight 
Trentweld stainless steel tubes are going up 
—and Champion maintenance costs are go- 
ing down, down to the irreducible minimum 

. for this work-horse Trent Tube in 10” and 
12” diameters with a .078 wall will deliver 
indefinite years of corrosion-free, trouble- 
free service, while it protects the purity of 
the Champion slush pulp pumped through it. 


Why not investigate the possibilities of 
this large diameter tubing that can be han- 
dled and installed so inexpensively as com- 
pared with conventional pipe and rigging. 
Even more, Trentweld tube practically elim- 
inates from mill operations down-time for 
repairing lines. Write today for the Trent- 
weld Data Bulletin, or send an inquiry to 
Trent engineers about an installation you 
have in mind. 










t Engineers — 
Ebasco Services Inc. 
’ New York City 


- 





























District Offices—New York, Chicago 


UBE MFG. GO- 


440 Church Street, East Troy, Wisconsin 
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One of the Very Finest 


Michigan Carton wins the 
plaudits of the entire industry for the 
expertly-planned new 350-ton mill 
recently placed in operation at Battle 
Creek. 

And it goes without saying that, 


Shartle-Dilts 


SHARTLE BROS. MACHINE CO., MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
DILTS MACHINE WORKS, FULTON, NEW YORK 


The Block-Clawson Co. (England) Lid., Morden, England 
DIVISIONS OF 
THE BLACK-CLAWSON COMPANY, HAMILTON, OHIO 
Western Sales Office: 8. T. Petrie, Mayer Bidg., Portland, Ore. 
Associate: ALEXANDER FLECK LIMITED, OTTAWA, CANADA 


having furnished the entire stock- 
preparatory systems, Shartle and Dilts 
are proud to have made an important 
contribution to this development. 

Michigan Carton—again, our sin- 
cere congratulations. 
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IN BOILER 
BLOW-DOWN 
SERVICE 


Because they eliminate the commonest source 
of trouble and expense in ordinary blow-off 
valve service, Yarway Seatless Blow-Off Valves 
mean real economy to boiler plant operators. 
Yarways have no seat to score, wear, clog and 
leak. Lubrication is usually the only mainte- 
nance they require. 


































Yarway introduced the seatless principle 
with the balanced sliding plunger many 
years ago... has constantly improved and 
adapted it to meet modern service require- 
ments. Mechanical and metallurgical research 
in Yarway’s own Steam Laboratory antici- 
pates changing conditions . . . keeps Yarway 
valve design ahead. 


There is a Yarway Blow-Off Valve for 
every pressure. 


SEND FOR FREE BLOW-OFF VALVE BOOKLET. PLEASE 
INDICATE THE PRESSURE OF YOUR BOILERS. 


YARNALL-WARING COMPANY 
149 Mermaid Avenue, Philadelphia 18, Pa. 


(Above)—Cross section of Ty 
Seatless Angle Valve, flanged. 


OPERATION: After valve h 
closed, shoulder on balanced 
sae: contacts upper followe| 
orcing it down into body ar 
pressing packing above and bel 
making an absolutely tight valv 


(Below)—Type “B” Balanced 
Plunger, Packing Rings and 






YARWAY BLOW-OFF VALVES 
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SVEEN-PEDERSEN 


$AVE 
FIBER, FUEL 
WATER, CHEMICALS 


SOLVE 
STREAM PURIFICATION 
PROBLEMS 


Write For 








pare 
on 
h pa® 


- 


this FREE 


~ 
brochure 
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BULKLEY, DUNTON PULP CO.., INC. 
295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


— FLOTATION — 


SAVEALL 


Sveen Pedersen Flotation Saveall saves you 
more money by recovering more fibers and 
fillers than the conventional type savealls, 
Sveen Pedersen clarifies the water to such 
a high degree of purity that it can be exten- 
sively re-used in the system. Fresh water 
and fuel consumption are greatly reduced 
and steam improvement problems virtu- 
ally eliminated. 


Other Advantages of Sveen Pedersen 
Low maintenance cost * Rapid Circulation 
through the System + High Efficiency on 
Heavily Loaded Stock + Insensitivity to 
Ordinary Fluctuation in White Water 
Flow + Ease of Cleaning 





In Canada: ALEXANDER FLECK, LIMITED 
416 WELLINGTON STREET, OTTAWA, ONTARIO 
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LIQUID LEVEL control assumes extraordinary importance in 
the Paper Industry. The liquid level controller has a direct effect 
on chemical concentrations in many processes, and on the mechan- 
ical operation of others. From an over-all viewpoint, precise liquid 
level control is vital in maintaining equilibrium of plant processes. ) 
Precise control eliminates those upsetting variations that are always : SPIRAL 


dogging production. Fs 
The basis for precise control is accurate, sensitive measurement. 3 
That is why the whole array of measuring elements available in ’ ; 
Brown Liquid Level Controllers is so important. One element could 
be adjusted to measure a wide range of liquid level applications i 
but not without sacrificing the power and sensitivity so important 
for good control. , 
In Brown Liquid Level Controllers, the exact measuring element 
is available to suit your job. This measurement accuracy combined f 
with the well-known Brown Air-o-Line control unit produces liquid iS 
level control of unequalled performance. BD | 


THE BROWN INSTRUMENT CO., 4489 WAYNE AVE., PHILADELPHIA 44, PA. NARROW RANGE 
DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS$-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. BELLOWS 


Offices in principal cities of the United States, Canada and 


throughout the world. 
STEEL 
INSTRUMENTATION for | SPIRAL 
the PAPER INDUSTRY 3 
This free 80-page book is a virtual , 
handbook covering the. instrumenta- j 
tion of all important paper mill proc- ad 
esses. It contains 28 schematic draw- | x 
ings as well as page after page of i sr INTERMEDIATE 
informative data. Write for Bulletin Sd RANGE 
2801, “ee 
BELLOWS 
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in high quality paper the trend is to 


Good usable cotton rags for papermaking are getting scarcer, more costly 
every day. But papermakers do not have to accept less satisfactory substi- 
tutes. Hercules Bleached Corton Linters are rapidly gaining acceptance as 
high quality extenders for rags. Their performance in rag-content writing 
papers, for example, is well known. Their clean virgin fibers contribute good 
color, permanence, feel, bulk, opacity, and sheet structure to the paper. 
Write for helpful technical information on adapting Hercules Bleached 
Cotton Linters to your paper processing. 


HERCULES 


SIZING MATERIALS AND CHEMICALS FOR PAPER 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
961 King Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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TEXDRIVE SHEAVES 
Cast Iron with 1 to 6 grooves 
for A and B belts. 
h. p. All sizes from stock. 





VARI-PITCH WIDE RANGE 





TEXROPE SUPER-7 V-BELTS 
Wide range of types, sizes 
and sections to suit all oper- 
ating conditions. All standard 
sizes from stock. 








MAGIC-GRIP SHEAVES 
Semi-steel with patented ta- 
per bushing. On and off in 
a jiffy. 2 to 12 grooves, B, 
C, or D belts, 2 to 250 horse- 
power. All sizes from stock. 






TEXSTEEL SHEAVES 
Welded pressed steel with 
rolled edges. 1 to 6 grooves, 
A or B belts, 4 to 25 horse- 
power, All sizes from stock. 


1 to 25 





STANDARD CAST IRON 


SHEAVES SHEAVES 


SPECIAL CAST IRON 


Speed range up to 100%. 1 
to 4 grooves, Q and R belts, 
fractional to 30 horsepower. 
Delivery good. Call your 
nearest District Office or Tex- 
rope dealer. 


Made to order from stock pat- 
terns. 1 to 14 grooves, A, B, 
C, D, or E belts, 1 to 1000 
horsepower. Delivery good. 
Call your nearest District Of- 
fice or Texrope dealer, 


AND STEEL SHEAVES 
Any number of grooves for 
A, B, C, D, or E belts. Up to 


6000 horsepower. Delivery 
good. Call your nearest Dis- 
trict Office or Texrope dealer. 


Fills Every Need for 
V-Belt Drives! 








TEX-IRON , SHEAVES 
Light weight single groove 
sheave for fractional horse- 
power applications. All sizes 
from stock, 





VARI-PITCH STANDARD 
SHEAVES 

Speed range 9% to 28%. 2 
to 10 grooves, A, B, C, D, or 
E belts, 1 to 300 horsepower. 
Stationary or Motion Control. 
Delivery good. Call your 
nearest District Office or Tex- 
rope dealer. 





VARI-PITCH SPEED 
CHANGERS 
Speed range to 375%. 112 to 
75 horsepower. Single hand- 
wheel controls speed. Delivery 
good. Call your nearest Dis- 
trict Office or Texrope dealer. 





Best Delivery in the Industry! 


No YOU CAN GET nearly every standard V-belt drive com- 
ponent from Texrope stocks. Even on non-stock items, Texrope 
delivery is the best in the industry. And Texrope is the only brand 
that meets every V-belt need, 

Selecting a drive is as easy as looking up a telephone number in the 
144 page Texrope Pre-Engineered Drive book. Covers 90% of all V-belt 
drives. Write today for Bulletin 20 B 6956 or see your nearest Allis- 
Chalmers Authorized Dealer or District Office. Also listed in Sweet's. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, 991A SO. 70 ST. A 2546 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Originators of the Multiple V-belt Drive for Industry 


Texrope, Super-7, Vari-Pitch, 
Magic-Grip, Tex-lron, Tex- 
steel and Texdrive are Allis- 
Chalmers Trademarks. 


Texrope Super-7 V-belts result 
from the cooperative research of 
Allis-Chaimers and B. F. Good- 
rich; and are sold only by A-C 
dealers and offices. 
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Special Chemicals 











REAGENTS 


STANDARD 
or 
PURITY 


FINE CHEMICALS 


/ 
a Ba A SPECIAL Lee For “custom-made” chemicals—in large quantities or small— 


eee ony oF ae 69: RECTOR SIRELY. BAW FORE S& 








Baker & Adamson is exceptionally well equipped to supply your needs. 

First, because B&A’s manufacturing facilities are highly flexible and readily 
adapted to production of purity process chemicals—by the pound or by 
the carload. But mostly because three generations of production experience, plus 
resourcefulness and creative imagination, enable B&A to handle unusual 
assignments in the field of special chemicals with skill and understanding. 

Over the years, manufacturers throughout the process industries have been 
aided immeasurably by B&A’s unique ability to solve special chemical problems. 
Perhaps your task can be made easier too—so plan ahead with B&A today. 

An early, confidential discussion of your needs will do much to dovetail 


the flow of your special chemicals to meet your production schedules! 


BAKER & ADAMSON Zc Cenicale 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


N.Y" 373?eCOCO- 


Offices: Albany* * Atlanta * Baltimore * Birmingham* © Boston* ¢ Bridgeport* * Buffalo* ©* Charlorte® 
Chicago* © Cleveland* * Denver* © Detroit* * Houston® ©¢ Kansas City * Los Angeles* * Minneapolis 
New York® ¢ Philadelphia* ¢ Pittsburgh® ¢ Portland (Ore.) © Providence* © St. Louis* * San Francisco* 
Seattle © Wenatchee (Wash.) © Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited « Montreal* « Toronto* + Vancouver* 


SETTING THE PACE IN CHEMICAL PURITY SINCE 1882 


s 
* Complete stocks are carried here. 
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One of the largest SINGLE EVAPORATOR INSTALLATIONS in the U.S. 
is at the new plant of the SOUTHERN PAPERBOARD CORPORATION 


Containing 63,000 sq. ft. of heating surface, this unit—a Conkey Self-Sup- 
porting Sextuple Effect Long Tube Film Type Evaporator—is concentrating 
black liquor. 


The Conkey Self-Supporting Type was chosen because 
of the following features— 






Low installed cost. 

Greater capacity per square foot of surface. 
Lower pressure drop between effects. 
Simplicity of operation. 

Goes on the line quickly. 

Reduces overall down-time. 


Other large Conkey Self-Supporting Type Evaporators 
are installed in leading pulp mills on this continent. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


Process Equipment Division 
SALES OFFICE: 10 East 49th St., Dept. 820b, New York 17, N.Y. 
WORKS: Sharon, Pa., East Chicago, Ind. 
OFFICES: Chicago, Cleveland, Louisville, Orlando, Pittsburgh, St. Lowis, Salt Lake City, Sharon, Wasbington, D. C. 
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SOOT REMOVER THAT as Een see eke h a, 





Fs, the first time, a scientifically-developed soot remover that 
REMOVES SOOT! Nalco SR-150 is the result of years of 
research, development, and thorough plant tests by Nalco 
scientists and an independent research organization. 

Nalco SR 150 removes soot from boiler surfaces by 

lowering its ignition temperature so that it burns off at 
normal furnace operating temperatures. 

Soot removal with Nalco SR-150 is accomplished with 
the furnace operating as usual—no need to provide special 
firing conditions or take boilers off the line. For large 
furnaces, Nalco has developed an efficient SR-150 feeder—so 
simple it can be built in most plant maintenance shops. For 
small furnaces, SR-150 can be fed directly with the fuel, 
either hand or stoker fired. 

Next best news to Nalco SR-150’s guaranteed soot 
removal ability is a price so low that any other method of 
keeping heat transfer surfaces clean and flues clear is an 
extravagance by comparison. 

Call your Nalco Representative today, or write direct 
for complete data and prices on Nalco SR-150... 

the soot remover that REMOVES SOOT! 















*\ DEVELOPMENT REPORT AVAILABLE 


The story of Nalco SR.150 development, abstracted from 
progress reports by an independent research organization. 


Some ecresn 0s above after tempers: Gives the true facts on chemical soot removal . . . its past 

ture rise to 775° F—the treated soot failures and partial successes ... and the reasons why SR-150 
has burned off; untreated coal soot " ‘ 

usually burns at about 1135° F. has earned a place with other Nalco Quality Products. Your 


copy sent without obligation on request to Nalco. 


NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORPORATION 


6232 West 66th Place * Chicago 38, Illinois 


Canadian inquiries should be addressed to Alchem, Limited, 
555 Eastern Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 





= = = Serving Industry through Practical Applied Science 
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" CONTROLLED STRUCTURE” } 
IS WHY I'M A LONG FIBRE 
— THE KIND THAT MAKES 
STRONG PAPER! 








is a Patented Norton 
Development 


I. takes long, well-fibrillated fibers to make strong paper. And it takes 
a pulpstone with just the right grain spacing to make such fibers. That 
grain spacing is not always the same either. It must be different for different 
types of wood, for different types of grinders. 


That’s why Norton “Controlled Structure” is 
important to producers of mechanical pulp. 
This patented Norton development makes it 
possible to accurately regulate the spacing 
of the grains in the stone — to provide just 
the right grain spacing to produce long, fibril- 
lated fibers from your kind of wood with your 
kind of grinders. 


Norton engineering service is available to 
study your requirements and prescribe Norton 
Pulpstones in just the right specifications —not 
only in structure but also in the kind of abra- 
sive, the grain size and the stone hardness. 


NORTON COMPANY, Worcester 6, Mass. 


Norton Company of Canada Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 











—_ 
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Some of your valves may be 
hard to get at, but they needn’t be hard to operate. 
Remote control provided by ESCO special control 
valves make them as easy to operate as the most 
accessible valve in the system. 

ESCO special control valves can be equipped to 
operate by electric motors, hydraulic or air pressure. 

Long service life, low maintenance costs and 
easy, trouble-free operation are assured by these 
valves. They are made of corrosion resisting stain- 
less steel, and embody such approved design fea- 
tures as outside screw and yoke construction, high 
disc lift, smooth disc contours, unrestricted port 
openings, and large diameter seats. 

ESCO is prepared to design and make other 
special valves for specific conditions; or ESCO will 
make them to the specifications of your own en- 
gineers. For further information, consult the near- 
est ESCO representative, or fill in and mail the 
coupon below. Electric Steel Foundry, 2151 N.W. 
25th Avenue, Portland 10, Oregon. Offices in Eu- 
gene, Oregon; Chicago, Honolulu, Los Angeles, 
New York City, San Francisco, Seattle and Spokane. 
In Canada, ESCO Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 


ELECTRIC STEEL FOUNDRY 
2151 N.W. 25th Avenue, Portiand 10, Oregon 


Please give us further information 
on ESCO special controlvaives. 


Address 


STAINLESS STEEL EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE PROCESS INDUSTRY 
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NO MORE MESSY 
STEAM-FILLED 
GRINDER ROOMS 








The Roberts Grinder provides im- 
provements from every angle in the 
manufacture of groundwood pulp. 
Cleaner and safer working conditions 
and better appearance are angles of 
some importance in the modern mill. 
. Roberts Grinders bring all of them 


into the grinder room along with 
higher standards of efficiency for producing mechanical pulp. Grinding operations 
are all-enclosed, eliminating pulp leakage and dirty, messy floors and equipment. 
All steam and vapors are drawn off by an exhaust system. Wood conveyors are a 
big help in mantaining good housekeeping. Now the groundwood department can 
be a safer and more healthful place to work, easy to keep clean. The grinder room 
even becomes a show place of the mill. 


One Roberts Grinder replaces three or four pocket grinders. 
High-speed operation, stone surface speeds up to 5000 feet a 
minute, cuts manufacturing costs per ton of pulp. Continuous 
production, with no interruptions in the flow of stock, grinds 
pulp of more uniform consistency and higher quality with 
less waste. Easy loading helps save up to 70% in labor. 
Grinds any grade of pulp, any kind of pulpwood, with greater 
active grinding area helping to produce large daily tonnage. 
Grinding four or five foot wood cuts wood preparation costs. 
Automatic load control. No shim pulling. No extra equip- 
ment. Installed in place of pocket grinders with fey mill 
changes. 


ROBERTS 








GRINDER 





THE APPLETON MACHINE COMPANY - - APPLETON + WISCONSIN 


Eastern Sales: CASTLE & OVERTON, Inc., 
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630 Fifth Avenue, New York e Western Sales: PACIFIC COAST SUPPLY CO., San Francisco, Portland 
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“jee HAS COME 
A LONG WAY SINCE 7740 ~ 


In 1740 it was the art of paper making, and production was limited to the individual 
effort of the paper maker who produced paper sheet by sheet. This was an art, but the be- 
ginning of an industry that today produces tons of paper instead of sheets. In 1740 the 
paper maker used felt layers to remove water from the sheets. As his art developed into an 


industry, felts developed with the industry, always 
ee 


keeping pace with production methods. Since 1890 
Appleton felts have kept pace with paper making 
Ute 








. that’s why today they are preferred by mills 






everywhere. 








This is one of a series depicting 
early history of paper making. 


APPLETON WOOLEN MILLS 


APPLETON 
WISCONSIN 
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A PULP REFINER ... by 
Sprout-Waldron — is your assur- 
ance of higher tonnage per unit, 
together with lower power con- 
sumption. 


Rugged and precision-built, a 
Sprout-Waldron Refiner weighs 
over 15,000 lb. Yet, required in- 
stallation space is only 10°314”x 
4° 914,” x 5’ 234”. 





Micrometer adjustments and 
variously designed fillings give 
positive and accurate operational 
control at all times. 

Wherever wood pulp refining is 
a vital operation—from defiberiz- 
ing semi-chemical to hydrating 
fully cooked pulps — consider 
Sprout-Waldron Refiners. 


Other Sprout-Waldron machines in the Pulp and Paper Mill 


Industry are: 


(1) Double Agitated Mixers —designed especially for 
efficient and economical pulp blending, 

(2) Rotary Knife Cutters — engineered for the reduction 
of asphalted papers, cooked flax, bark, etc. 

(3) Attrition Mills — outstanding for defiberizing rags 
and intimate blending. 


SERV QM aqw 
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FOLDS NAPKINS PER MINUTE 





Rite 





TIMKEN’ searines 


The Super-Six napkin folding machine made by Paper 
Converting Machine Company, Green Bay, Wiscon- 
sin, is a three web machine with a production of 
2,000 embossed, quarter-folded napkins per minute. 


Helping to make this high speed operation possible 
and at the same time to give the machine maximum accuracy, strength and endurance are 
20 Timken tapered roller bearings on the embossing rolls, cut-off rolls and carrier rolls. 





Because Timken bearings eliminate friction and wear; carry radial, thrust and combined 
loads; and hold moving parts in constant alignment, they are the most satisfactory 
bearings for any kind of equipment. Furthermore, they not only assure better machines, 
but also better selling machines — for their advantages 


are known and sought after the world over. Make sure 
the machines you make or buy are Timken bearing 


equipped. The Timken Roller Bearing Company, {RASS AOE GEE. DO, SON. OFF. 
Canton 6, Ohio. Cable address “‘TIMROSCO”. TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


! a 
NOT JUST A BALL C) NOT JUST A ROLLER C— THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER C— BEARING TAKES RADIAL @) AND THRUST —~-@)~ LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION “0: 
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"The ‘Chrome ‘Plate 





of PROTECTION 


Industrial chromium plating provides, 
protects and preserves flawless, pre- 
cision-finished surfaces where protec- 
tion against wear and corrosion is vital. 


Long after ordinary equipment has been discarded, chromium-plated parts continue in 
regular operation. Protection against wear and corrosion does more than simply prolong 
useful life . . . it maintains new-equipment efficiency for extended periods. This unusual 
performance assures drastically reduced costs, coupled with increased operating efficiency 


and improved quality of product. 


Chromium is the hardest commercial metal. Indus- 
trial CRODON -plating greatly prolongs equipment 
life and provides substantial operating economies. 
CRODON-plated equipment guarantees a better 
product. New-equipment performance is main- 
tained for extended periods. Freedom from product 
contamination and attainment of more perfect 
finishes are substantial advantages. The normal 
life of parts is prolonged by chromium plating. 
Equipment replacement is less frequent. Mainte- 
nance expense and operating delays are reduced. 
The consistently satisfactory performance of 
CRODON-plated equipment also provides many 
other economies. 


The trade-mark CRODON assures the best in 
chromium plating. CRODON is the dependable 
guarantee of the most practicable and economical 
service available. Behind every CRODON appli- 
cation are the resources, experience and reputa- 
tion of America’s oldest and largest industrial 
chromium plating organization. 






(RODON 
PLATING 





Surface protection, long wear and a 
better finished product result from 
this high-lustre CRODON-plated 6- 
ton steel drum, 6' diameter x 5' face. 





Chromium plating of small 
tools and parts is practical, 
inexpensive and provides 
many operating benefits. 


Write for further information. 


PAA Executive Offices—120 Broadway, New York 5 
346 Huntingdon Ave. 1760 Lakeview Road 4645 West Chicago Ave. 





Waterbury 90, Conn. 
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Ketuporced for Lower Coots 
Woodberry §87 Oryer Felts 


Youn find smoother operation and longer wear in these reinforced 

heavy-duty dryer felts. Woodberry 887’s patented feature—asbestos 

yarns woven at scientifically determined intervals into their face— 

J - means added months of first-rate performance. And paper mills have 
ries 


learned to count on the savings from lowered steam consumption they 


i > 
ay ESS SS get with Woodberry 887. . . and on the consistent quality they get 
SOX J qu Yg 
i, Ss SS = With Woodberry 887's highly uniform contact 
~ ‘\ , . ey ei 


surfaces. For dryer felts that are low on cost, 
Woodberry 887. 
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uniformity makes 


the big difference q TURNER HALSEY 


40 WORTH ST . NEW YORK 


Branch Offices: CHICAGO + ATLANTA «+ BALTIMORE « BOSTON + LOS ANGELES + AKRON 
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HOW TO INCREASE FLAT BAG PRODUCTION 


SMITH & 
WINCHESTER 


Multi-wall FLAT BAG TUBER 


with Special Cross Pasting Units and Compensating Drive 


Smith & Winchester specializes in custom-made Tubers and Bottomers for increased pro- 
duction of single and multi-wall, pasted and sewed, valve type bags for flour, cement, 
fertilizer and many other products. 

The Flat Bag Tuber illustrated is equipped with the latest cross pasting units and new 
compensating drive for making 5-wall, pasted bottom bags. S & W Tubers and Bottomers 
are designed for maximum production and a minimum of spoilage. 













S & W makes Tubers, 
Bottomers, Undercut 
Trimmers, Spot Cutters, 
Automatic Control De- 
vices, Jordans, Fourdrin- 
iers, Shower Pipes, 
Pumps. 

Write for bulletins. 


= ay = "e93 za) 


The SMITH & WINCHESTER MFG. CO. 


South Windham, Connecticut 















Serving the Paper Industry Since 1828 
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OYCO 20 is one corrosion-resistant alloy that 

really stands up to sulfuric acid under most 
operating conditions. At room temperatures, Aloyco 
20 is practically unaffected in any concentration of 
H,SO,,. It is also satisfactorily resistant at the boil- 
ing point up to 45% acid strength. In concentra- 
tions between 45% and 93%, temperature is an 
influencing factor. Our metallurgical service is well 
qualified to recommend regarding proposed appli- 
cations in this range. 


Aloyco 20 also has strong resistance to the effects 
of high strength sodium hydroxide, hot acetic acid, 
acetic anhydride vapors and hot nitric-sulfuric solu- 
tions. This alloy has wide use among manufacturers 
of oil refinery products, fertilizers, plastics, rayon, 
soap, synthetic rubber, coal tar products, explosives 
and many others. Consult us on your requirements. 


ALOYCO 20 IN SULFURIC ACID 
RR N RATES ESTABLISH 4OUR Py rey 


| 
| 


| 





@ Aloyce Gate Valve No. 111. Has 
double disc wedge that provides 
drop-tight closure and long life under 
severe operating conditions. Avail- 
able in Aleyco 20, 18-8S, 18-8SMo, the higher chrome-nickel 











ORROSION IN 80 °C 
F.) ACID 


STAINLESS STEEL 
VALVES AND FITTINGS 


ALLOY STEEL PropUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
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THESE FOUR TRUCKS HANDLE 88 f 
CONTAINERS OF 15 DIFFERENT TYPES (iF 


YW" AY 


\ 








Like many industrial operations, this refinery extends over many acres 
and handles great quantities of materials, in addition to hundreds of 
cubic yards of scrap and rubbish daily. Choosing strategic points for 
receiving material, the 88 containers were placed throughout the re- 
finery, the requirements at each point determining the size and number 
of containers to be used. At some points for liquid, water-tight con- 
tainers with lids were required. At others, light, bulky waste called 
for a big capacity, light-weight enclosed container. Some accumula- 
tion points were inside buildings. Containers on casters that could 
easily be rolled indoors were provided. Each container is assigned to 
one of the four truck hoisting units and, on a synchronized schedule, 
is picked up as soon as it is filled. Photos at left show: top-truck 
hoisting unit backing up to a 6 cu. yd. Universal container. The driver 
attaches two chains, and then, from controls in the cab, the container 
is hydraulically lifted into carrying position (see photo at left center). 
Arriving at the disposal area, the container is automatically dumped 
(see photo left below). The container is then returned to its original 
point for reloading and the truck hoisting unit moves on to the next 
container on its route. Pick-up and dumping operations require only 
a matter of seconds, thus it is possible for one man and one truck 
to handle any number of containers, keeping a steady flow of material 
moving without waiting or wasting time. 





On opposite page are illustrated the types of containers in the orig- 
inal installation and the materials they handle. Note how easily the 
basic Dempster-Dumpster containers are converted for special pur- 

- poses by the simple addition of lids, casters or some other special 
change. 


The Dempster-Dumpster system is saving money in large and small 
plants alike. Its great flexibility makes it adaptable to any plant, re- 
gardiess of size, and assures tremendous savings along with amazing 
improvements in efficiency. A survey of your plant, without charge or 
obligation, could reveal the amazing effectiveness of the Dempster- L 





Dumpster System. 





DEMPSTER BROTHERS, Inc.| 7 
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,. » THIS IS THE DEMPSTER-DUMPSTER SYSTEM 








, . . SAVES THIS REFINERY $58,000 ANNUALLY 


The Dempster-Dumpster System of Materials Handling, simply stated, permits 
the use of any required number of detachable containers, of various designs 


and capacities, to be serviced by a single truck. 


Its ability to effect tre- 


mendous savings in handling numerous types of materials has been definitely 
established in hundreds of leading industrial plants. — 





containers of 15 different types. 


In this particular case, in a large refinery, four of the twelve trucks formerly 
detailed for materials handling, including scrap and rubbish collection, were 
equipped with Dempster-Dumpster Hoisting units to handle 88 detachable 
The Dempster-Dumpster System of quick 
pick-up and dumping of pre-loaded containers has worked wonders in ef- 
ficiency, plant appearance, and savings. 
was shown by our engineers survey. Time has proved the correctness of this 
survey. Since the original order of 88 containers, so many more uses for the 
equipment and greater savings were discovered that 55 additional containers 
have been placed in service with a grand total of 143 containers now being 
handled by the four trucks, 


In one year savings of over $58,000 








DROP BOTTOM CONTAINERS. 48 drop-bottom containers 
were furnished for handling trash and rubbish, steel turnings, 
scrap metal, tube ends and clay:—Twenty 6 cu. yd. open top 
type, one 6 cu. yd. with lids, nine 21/2 cu. yd. open top type, 
two 24% cu. yd. open top with casters, six 3 cu. yd. open 
top, nine 4 cu. yd. with lids, one 4 cu. yd. enclosed with 
hinged door in top. 





TILT TYPE CONTAINERS. 16 tilt type containers were fur- 
nished for handling general refuse, sludge and settlings:— 
Four 3 cu. yd. open top type, nine 3 cu. yd. with lids, three 
3 cu. yd. with lids and casters. 





SKIP TYPE CONTAINERS. 7 skip type containers were fur- 
nished for handling refuse wax, oil, lube and coal:—Three 
3 cu. y- skip type with lid, three 3 cu. | skip type with- 
out lid, one 3 cu. yd. skip type with teeth. 





UNIVERSAL CONTAINERS. 13 universal containers were fur- 
nished for handling trash and rubbish. Universal containers 
feature completely enclosed construction, drop-bottom dum: 
ing, a door in either end for ground-level loading and a lid 
in the top for ioading from a platform. 








SPECIAL CONTAINERS. 3 special containers were furnished 

for handling and transporting oxygen cylinders from one 

point to another in the refinery. This container is typical of 

the many highly specialized uses for which Dempster-Dumpster 

containers are constructed. Many other containers are avail- 

able for handling almost any type of material known, be they 
: or bulky or very heavy materials. 


liquid, dust, ligh 
















7118 Dempster Blidg., Knoxville 17, Tennessee 
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Go Slow... uw ne 


MAY TAKE YOU HOME” 


LE 






La 
é 
( 


Ral 
wm 


There is no economy in driving a set of tires until the fabric shows 
through the casing. And none in using a felt until the mesh shows 
through the nap. In both instances you have to “go slow’—and slow 


speed means high cost. 


When you have to reduce machine speed of any paper or board machine 
it is time to change felts. Install Hamilton Felts and watch how much 
faster your sheet travels over the drier rolls—how much more production 


you get—how little broke. 


Go fast! There's a lot of mileage in Hamilton Felts. 


SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN, HAMILTON, OHIO 


Established 
1858 
* 


Miami Woolen 
Mills 
» 
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Continuous 





PATENTED AND PATENTS APPLIED FOR 


for continuous pulping of Cereal Straws, Bagasse, and the like 


The MORLEY CONTINUOUS PROCESS AND APPARATUS, now in mill 
operation for five years, is a proven efficient method, operating at atmos- 
pheric pressure only. It economically and continuously processes cereal 
straws and other cellulosic materials to pulp for the ultimate manufacture 
of quality Paper and/or board, for example: .009 Corrugated, Tube Stock, 
Wall Board, and many grades requiring igid characteristics. 


@ Continuous Feed and Digestion at high density. e@ Low overall power consumption. 
@ Operates at atmospheric pressure and low tem- e@ Digestion period is approximately 20 minutes for 
perature. 009 corrugating or board grades. This insures 
minimum degradation of finer fibres, and reduces 
e@ For .009 corrugaiing and board grades, average shrinkage. 
yields 69-70% based on straw, as used, averaging 
12% moisture. @ Space required for one 50-ton Unit is 7,000 cubic 
feet, a saving of approximately 65% over conven- 
@ Low steam consumption. tional equipment. 


Write for Morley Brochure 
KEY TO FLOW DIAGRAM: 


No. | Tube Hopper 7 No. 2 Tube Digester 12 No.4 Tube Hopper 


2 Caustic Soda Orifice metering system 8 Screen Plates and Drainage Line for Digestion 13 No.4 Tube Washer 
Liquor to Collecting Tank 
3 No. ! Tube Impregnator 
s 2 ‘ 9 No.3 Tube Hopper 14 Washed Straw Pulp to Chest 

4 Screen Plate and Drainage Line for Digestion 

Liquor to No. 2 Tube . 
10 No.3 Tube Digester 15 Spent Liquor Supply to Effiuent Screen 
5 Recording Thermometer 

1! Screen Plates and Drainage Line for Spent 

6 No.2 Tube Hopper Liquor to Drain 6 Motor, Texrope, and Reduction Gear Drives 


PAPER and INDUSTRIAL APPLIANCES, tne. 


122 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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lightweight paper 
prints like heavy stock 








with the added opacity 
you get with 


TITANOX 


pigments 


1p makers everywhere find that TITANOX pigments add great 


opacity to their products. Even lightweight stocks take on an opacity 















WESUrol bamcel Lire Mola Mm LAMil-to hd 1mm ole] ola Lal ui) Xela celal melon Zelaliele Mi lilel 
eliminates troublesome “show-through” in printing. There is a specific 
TITANOX pigment to meet the particular requirements of any paper — 
at the same time imparting the high whiteness and brightness for which 
these titanium dioxide pigments are famous. 
Our Technical Service Laboratories are available to help you solve 


any pigmentation problems. We invite your inquiries. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 
: SOLE SALES AGENT 


- 













111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 350 Townsend St., San Francisco 7, Cal. 
104 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 2600 S. Eastern Ave., Los Angeles 22, Cal. 
6655 
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Where corrosion is attacking your 
operating equipment, it’s a jobwhere 
you should consider Chemalloy 
castings. Chemalloy is the alloy 
specifically developed to resist the 
corrosive action of fluids and gases 
under high temperatures. 

Illustrated here are typical exam- 
ples of the work Chemalloy is now 
doing. For more complete informa- 
tion, write direct to Electro-Alloys 

Division, Elyria, Ohio 


Pharmaceutical 


terd 


ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION 


tve ia. OHRID 
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e To increase the output from one of Container Cor- 
poration’s paper machines, it was estimated that eight 
cast-iron, single-shell rolls would be needed to provide 
the additional drying capacity. Space was limited, so 
that was a factor. 

Lukenweld determined that six Lukenweld Jacketed 
Drier Rolls would accomplish the same results as the 
eight cast-iron. rolls. This would require less space, 
simplify the supporting structure and reduce costs. 
Lukenweld designed and built the machine to house and 
drive the rolls accordingly. 

That machine is shown in this photograph at work in 


LUKENS 
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“EIGHT cast-iron, single-shell 
drier rolls are needed...“ 


“SIX jacketed drier rolls will do 
it, and Lukenweld will build the 
machine around them” 







Drier addition to a paper machine, designed and built by Lukenweld 





for Container Corporation of America, Wilmington, Delaware. 


their plant—a compact unit packing a lot of production 
into small space. It is of welded plate construction, pro- 
viding high strength and increased rigidity with mini- 
mum weight. 

We at Lukenweld like to take ideas developed by 
your engineers and operating men and make them 
materialize. As designers and manufacturers of com- 
plete drying machinery, we are well acquainted with 
drying work in many industries. 

May we talk with you about your drying or produc- 
tion design requirements? Write Lukenweld, Division of 
Lukens Steel Co., 408 Lukens Bldg., Coatesville, Pa. 


—— DESIGNERS, ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF MACHINERY 


+ SPEED SCRAP TO THE MILLS TO MAKE MORE STEEL « - 
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EASIER and QUICKER | OPENING and CLOSING 






















SETS THE PACE 
IN VALVES 








Quick and easy operation means less wear. Less wear 
means less maintenance! @ Take a look at the heavy 
I-beam wedge. Precision machined slots along each side 
of the wedge fit closely to the sturdy guide ribs that are 
integrated with the valve body, reducing vibration, assur- 
ing perfect seating. @ The rugged T-slot on top of the 
wedge permits a fine adjustment of the wedge to the 
seats, provides a positive, leakproof closure. @ The care- 
fully machined flange, the extra body-wall thickness, the 
heavier construction throughout the entire design give 
OIC. Valves the extra stamina to withstand fluctuating 
pressures and tough service. @ Features like these make 
OIC Valves operate so smooth and easy, last longer, save 
time, save money! Features like these are why OIC Sets 
the Pace im Valves! 





Do cunearazaneapoagstnnseness ce 


WE'LL BE GLAD TO SEE YOU AT BOOTH 
58 AT 18TH NATIONAL POWER EXPOSITION 


Make our booth your headquarters at the show. Get 
your complimentary copy of our new 235-page catalog. 


THE OHIO INJECTOR COMPANY + WADSWORTH, OHIO 


STEEL - IRON'- BRONZE 





oeammanta anenena sen ne0n 192995009 nn 
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Major Increase in Production 
Will Result from Crossett Expansion 





Expansion at Crossett . . . Left—Zinterior view of recently completed turbine room showing new 600 kw turbine . . . Right—Personne! facilities 
building which will be completed by end of this year 


>>>» PAPER DEMAND and an in- 
crease of raw materials have brought 
about the expansion program now un- 
der way at Crossett Paper Mills, Cros- 
sett, Arkansas. These plans which will 
boost the daily output of the Crossett 
mill by 140 tons are being carried out 
in accordance with the company’s pol- 
icy to keep production in balance with 
raw material supply. The recent an- 
nouncement of specific increase in out- 
put followed an analysis of available 
pulpwood. 

Present plans call for the installation 
of a new 210-inch fourdrinier to be 
completed early in 1950. This new 
unit will be used exclusively for the 
manufacture of lightweight kraft paper 
of grades varying from 20 to 40 
pounds. The fourdrinier machine now 
in use at Crossett then will produce 
only heavier grades of paper. 

Prior to installation and operation 
of the new high speed machine, a large 


Recently completed addition to Crossett water treating plant to meet needs of increased production | amount of preliminary building must 
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Dressed in Paper 


The costume worn by this attractive model is 
made from kraft paper manufactured at Cros- 
set Paper Mills. Representing home industry, 
this young lady was entered in a beauticians 
parade in Little Rock, Arkansas, on October 10. 
The hat, jacket, blouse and skirt are of Leath- 
erneck Kraft, and the handbag is of Leather- 
neck Kraft cylinder machine board. The Public 
Relations Department of Crossett Paper Mills 
assisted in styling this costume. 


be completed. This year has seen work 
come off the drawing table onto the 


ground. Speedy planning and con- 
struction already have resulted in the 
completion of the digester building. 
Three new digesters housed in this 
building are ready for operation. 


A new 100,000-lb. Babcock and 
Wilcox boiler has been installed and 
is now in operation. A completely 
new turbine room also has been erected 
to house a 6000-kw turbine already 
acquired. 


In order to meet the needs of in- 
creased paper mill production, there 
has been a major addition to the water 
treating plant. 


A modern facilities building for pa- 
- mill personnel will be completed 

fore the end of this year. At the 
same time, work will be commenced 
for the new machine room. 


A new research laboratory included 
in the plans will complete Crossett’s 
gigantic expansion program—adding 
more production to an expanding in- 
dustry. 


Right—£xtension at Crossett Paper Mills 
which will house three 
new digesters 
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FINANCIAL 


As the securities markets bounded 
back in the fortnight before election 
from the sell-off a month ago, paper 
mill stocks went up with the tide 
and were generally at near the high 
prices of the year. 


Certain-teed Products Corp. — Net 
income for nine months ended Sept. 
30 was $4,843,039 as compared with 
$4,450,957 a year ago. 


American Box Board Co.—Net in- 
come for nine months ended Aug. 31 
was $1,199,721 as against $1,116,684 
in 1947. 

Container Corp. —Net income for 
nine months ended Sept. 30 was $7,- 
577,721 as compared with $8,002,641 
in 1947. 


MacAndrews & Forbes—Net income 
for nine months ended Sept. 30 was 
$842,147 as against $888,070 in 1947. 

Masonite Corp.—Net income for the 
fiscal year ended Aug. 31 was $7,027,- 
335 as compared with $4,381,142 the 
previous year. 


Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co.— 


Net income for nine months ended 
Sept. 30 was $4,542,684 as compared 
with $4,117,778 for the same months 
or 1947. 


Sutherland Paper Co.—Net income 
for nine months ended Sept. 30 was 
$1,602,290 as compared with $1,754,- 
610 @ year ago. 


St. Regis Paper Co.—Net income for 
nine months ended Sept. 30 was $12,- 
048,192 as compared with $11,055,144 
for the same months of 1947. 


Riegel Paper Co.—Net income for 
twenty-eight weeks ended July 18 was 
$498,680 as compared with $634,607 
for the comparable period in 1947. 


United Board & Carton Co.—Net 
income for twelve weeks ended Aug. 
21 was $78,322 as compared with 
$452,528 for the same period in 1947. 


National Container Corp.—Net in- 
come for six months ended June 30 
was $3,384,112 as compared with $5,- 
997,384 for the same period in 1947. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co.— 
Net profit for nine months ended July 
31 was $8,001,819 as compared with 
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WHITE BLACKBOARDS 
MADE OF PAPER 


( NEWS ITEM: The lastest development for school — 
is “white” blackboards made of plastic-coated fiber board. 

Gone forever are the days of the little red schoolhouse. 
And in its place are such revolutionary changes as 
“snowy white blackboards”, made of plastic-coated fiber 
board. The coating is sprayed and baked on the light- 
weight fiber base providing a smooth, bright surface re- 
sistant to sunlight, water and cleaners. A special crayon 
eliminates chalk dust and is easily erased with a dry 
cloth. We will gladly supply manufacturer’s name on 
request. 


DDT treated wallpaper for nurseries . . . paper bags for 
“hybrid” corn... paper filler for airport runways . 
new uses for paper calling for new standards of light- 
ness and toughness, new standards of quality in per- 
formance. New responsibilities—new opportunities for 
the Pulp and Paper Industry. 


The Puseyjones Organization is now devoting itself com- 
pletely to the design and construction of Paper-Making 
Machinery built to new high standards of speed and 
efficiency, and to the modernization of existing machines. 
Additional capacity in Metals Fabrication is now avail- 
able through conversion of facilities formerly devoted 
to the building of ships. 


Puseyjones Engineers will welcome the opportunity to 
work with you in solving production problems. 


THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 
Established 1848. Builders of Paper-Making Machinery 
Wilmington 99, Delaware, U. S. A. 
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$7,878,734 for the same period in the 
previous fiscal year. 

Great Northern Paper Co. — Net 
profit for the first six months of the 
year was $2,165,012. 

Gaylord Container Corp.—Net earn- 
ings for the first six months of 1948 
were $4,228,498 as compared with 
$4,751,017 for the same period a year 
ago. 

Kimberly-Clark Corp. — Net profit 
for the first six months of 1948 was 
$4,087,916 as compared with $3,744,- 
966 a year ago. 


Paper Mill Corporate Changes 

In order to assure itself an adequate 
supply of paper, the New York Daily 
News has agreed to purchase 2,500 
shares of the common stock of the St. 
Croix Paper Company, subject to the 
paper company’s stockholders’ approv- 
al. The sale would provide about 
$500,000 for the St. Croix contem- 
plated expansion program, which in- 
volves about $1,600,000 in improve- 
ments over the next five years. 

An offering of 49,864 shares of 
Crown-Zellerbach Corp. common stock 
has been made through New York 
bankers, priced at 291. 


New York Stock Exchange—Stocks 


Closing Prices 
Oct. 25 Sept. 27 
A.P.W. Products........ 456-5 


26 
Same Preferred........ *19-19\%4 18% 
Certain-teed Products 16 14 


Champion P & F Co. 25 22 
Same Preferred........ *96-98 *97-99 
Chesapeake Corp......... 29 2856-291 

Container Corp........... 391, 34 
Same Preferred........ *90-9114 92 
Continental Diamond 10 ’ 10 
Crown Zellerbach........ 29 27% 
Same Preferred... 96 97 
Same $4 Preferred. *100-103 100 
Dixie Vortex... 31 28% 
A 47 52% 
Robert Gair................ or 6 
Same Preferred........ 17% *1744-18 
International Paper... 58 55 
Same Preferred........ 9614-985 *9414-9614 
Kimberly-Clark ......... 19 20 
Same Preferred. *92-94 96 
McAndrews & Forbes *36%-37% 37 
Marathon ......... — 214 
Masonite shied 55 
Mead Corp...............:..... 19 18 
Same Preferred..... *8510-87% 91 
Same 2nd Preferred *37-38% *36-381, 


National Container... 117 tA 
Paraffine Cos............... 23 21% 
Same Preferred........ — -102 %102-104 


Rayonier —.............. 

Same Preferred... 33 *32-321, 
Scott Paper............... +4 44 
Same Preferred...... 88 87%, -8914 
Sh a ET 1 

Same Preferred...... *87-8714 87% 
Sutherland Paper... 42 40 
Union Bag & Paper. 32 30% 
United Board & Carton *1614-1644 10 
United Wall Paper... 4 +4 

Same Preferred........ *2656-28% %2314-24% 
U.S. Gypsum............... 106 

*167-171 


Same Preferred. 169 
West Va. P & P Co... at 46 

Same Preferred ...... *10814-10544 0108%4-105% 
New York Stock Exchange—Bonds 


Celotex 846% .n. en eeeenee.  ceeceeecene Pr eae 
Champ. P&F Co. 3% ............ ie bak 
Certain-teed 31%... ..........-. . 


New York Curb Exchange—Stocks 


ag a 5 
Great Northern... 39 38 
_ SS Seca e TIER : “Ee oe 


*Closing Bid and Asked Prices. 
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Washington News 


FTC FILES COMPLAINT 
AGAINST NUMBER OF 
PAPER DISTRIBUTORS 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
filed a complaint against the nation’s 
principal paper distributors alleging 
that they unlawfully combined to fix 
prices and eliminate competition in the 
sale of fine and wrapping papers. The 
complaint names the National Paper 
Trade Association, twenty-three region- 
al associations and nearly 100 indi- 
vidual distributors. The complaint 
alleges that the defendants issued book- 
lets setting out in “minute detail” a 
pricing formula for quoting prices and 
that when there were deviations from 
fixed prices the alleged violator was 
visited by representatives of the asso- 
ciations with the result that fixed 
prices were adhered to in future trans- 
actions. 

The Commission issued at the same 
time a list of proposed trade practice 
rules which will be considered at a 
hearing in Washington, November 16. 
Proceedings to establish such rules 
principally covering such practices as 
misrepresentation price cutting to sell 
at less than cost, were instituted by 
application for the industry. Ralph G. 
Luff, Philadelphia merchant, president 
of the National Paper Trade Associa- 
tion emphatically Jenied the charges 
which he says will seem fantastic to 
the trade. The policing of such an in- 
dustry with at least a thousand dealers 
not members of the trade associations, 
he said, would be an utter impossibil- 
ity. The defendants are given twenty 
days in which to answer the complaint. 











>>> THE ACTIVITIES OF the For- 
est Products Division of the National 
Security Resources Board will be super- 
vised by John D. Mylrea, treasurer and 
director of the Mosinee Paper Mills, 
Mosinee, Wisconsin. The new ap- 
pointee will organize his division at 
once. 


CAPEHART COMMITTEE 
WILL CONSIDER ZONE 
PRICE COURT DECISION 


The so-called Capehart Committee 
will begin hearings in November on 
the effect of the court decision in the 
cement case on other American in- 
dustries. The case involves the Govern- 
ment’s position that prices of cement 
and other products may not be fixed 
on a zone basis, but in effect on an 
fob mill basis. 

It has been claimed by industry that 
this will force a widespread redistri- 


bution of manufacturing plants to 
bring mills into the territory of their 
consumers. The paper industry will 
present its view of the problem through 
George Olmsted, Jr., president of the 
S. D. Warren Company. Mr. Olmsted 
will not discuss the problem from the 
standpoint of an individual manu- 
facturer, but on the basis of exten- 
sive studies made through different 
branches of the industry. Other mm 
manufacturers may be heard, possibly 
including D. K. Brown, of the Neenah 
Paper Company; Vice President Mas- 
singale, of Eastern Corporation; and 
the representatives of a market pulp 
mill. The National Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation has also asked to be heard. 

It has been said by leading indus- 
trialists that the principle involved in 
the cement case will cause a radical 
change in marketing methods in all 
industries. It is well known that news- 
print prices are fixed on a zone basis, 
based theoretically on the differences 
in freight from the principal producing 
areas to the consuming regions. The 
United States decision may have little 
effect on this grade, however, as the 
zone prices are set in Canada, not by 
American mills. 


>>> A LOWER COURT decision 
which disallowed a claim of $3,000,- 
000 by St. Regis Paper Company 
against the Government has been up- 
held by the Supreme Court, which body 
refused to review the case. The Claim 
involved losses from government con- 
trol of the company’s Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, pulp plant during the war. 


>>» VIOLENT PROTESTS are be- 
ing made against the action of the 
railroads in levying a charge of 6 cents 
per hundred pounds on the loading 
and unloading of import and ~ 
freight. At a hearing in New York, a 
representative of the pulp importers 
charged that this fee would mean an 
increase in the laid down cost of im- 
ported pulp of over $1,000,000 per 
year. 


>>>» A VICTORY WAS claimed by 
the Port of New York Authority of- 
ficials, when the freighter Braheholm 
sailed into Newark with a cargo of 
wood pulp for distribution to users of 
high-grade paper. It represents the 
recapture of a type of cargo that the 
port of New York lost in former years 
to other ports, including Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. The authority rewon 
the shipment by altering existing sheds, 
rehabilitating rail trackage and install- 
ing suitable storage space and _fast- 
working equipment for the baled 
goods. The shipment which originated 
in northern Sweden was 6,400 tons. 
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reload at Manhattan Beach for the Hawley Pulp 
and Paper Company of Oregon City, Oregon. It solved the problem of 
flexibility in moving about and stacking and unstacking of cold decks, 
fast enough to handle the unloading of trucks at a speed beyond daily 
requirements and capacity enough to unload a truck at a time. The 
Northwest unloads up to 60 trucks in an 8 hour day and loads out 
160 to 175 thousand feet of logs for shipment to the dump. 

The Northwest is a loggers machine. Positive traction on both 
crawlers while turning as well as when going straight ahead 
take it where other machines have trouble. 

The “Feather-Touch” Clutch Control makes operation 
easy without the complications of tubing and pumps. 
Uniform Pressure Swing Clutches take the jerks and 
grabs out of swinging and eliminate much load 
jockeying and lost time. 

Your log loaders are in the heart of your job. 
They are Key Machines in Key Spots and 
play a big part in the profit of your operations. 
You can’t afford to have anything but the 
best in a job like this! Northwests have 
been proved in the logging industry 
by leading loggers. Ask them and 
let us send you our latest catalog 
to help in your future planning. 


NORTHWEST ENGINEERING CO. 
1507 Field Building, 

135 South LaSalle Street, 

Chicago 3, Illinois 











LAKE STATES FOREST IND. 
INFORMATION COMMITTEES 
MEET IN JOINT SESSION 


Forty members and guests of the 
three Lake States Forest Industries In- 
formation Committees met in joint ses- 
sion last month at the Trees for To- 
morrow camp, Eagle River, Wisconsin. 
This camp, sponsored by a group of 
Wisconsin River paper mills is main- 
tained as an educational and demon- 
strational facility catering to a wide 
cross section of forest interested groups. 

Stanton Mead, Consolidated Water 
Power & Paper Company, chairman of 
the Wisconsin committee, keynoted the 
meeting with a statement that there has 
arrived a maturity of thought with 
respect to industrial forestry which has 
superseded the former ‘‘cut-out, get- 
out” philosophy. He said the growing 
feeling of industrial permanence was 
not confined to the paper industry but 
was reflected in the sawmills as well. 
Referring to a recent speech describing 
twenty years of Wisconsin forestry by 
D. C. Everest, president and general 
manager, Marathon Corporation, Mr. 
Mead said the Lake States region was 
fortunate in having such a vast acreage 
of land appropriate for and now being 
converted into the purpose of indus- 
trial and public forestry. John B. Mc- 
Afee, secretary, New York City said 
that only five out of 591 members of 
Congress were from the forest indus- 
tries, citing this fact as logic for the 
enlightment of Congressmen with re- 
spect to the nation’s sixth largest in- 
dostry. . 

Francis Kiefer, Port Huron Pulp and 
Paper Company, vice chairman, told 
of the recently instituted Tree Farm 
project sponsored by the Michigan 
committee. W. F. Ramsdell, secretary 
said that current leadership has in- 
spired a resurgence of belief in the 

ssibilities of forest production. Ab- 

M. Fox, chairman, characterized 
the needs of the forest industries as 
being sufficiently extensive to put all 
unused forest acreage to work. 

Representing the Minnesota commit- 
tee, Ted Willits, Mando Paper Com- 
pany, related legislative accomplish- 
ments, particularly the Nursery Law 
and the co-ordination of assesing pro- 
cedure. John Hoene, secretary de- 
scribed the committeé’s State-wide pub- 
lic relations effort intended to fa- 
miliarize the public with the impor- 
tance of Minnesota's industries. 

Harold S. Crosby, secretary of the 
Wisconsin committee said that ap- 
proved Industrial Forests now ap- 
proached the half million acre mark 
with applications pending on some 
forty thousand acres. F. G. Wilson, 
Wisconsin Conservation Department 
observed that many of the reforms 
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ittee, Lake States Forest Industries Information 





Newly elected chairman of the Wi: in C 
Committees is F. G. Kilp (left), Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. Shown right is Stanton Mead, Consoli- 
dated Water Power & Paper Company, retiring chairman 


necessary to successful industrial for- 
estry in other states had already been 
corrected by legislation in Wisconsin. 
He said that when persons could take 
pride in the looks of a logging job 
after it was finished, then commercial 
forestry was getting somewhere. 

R. N. Cunningham, Lake States For- 
est Experiment Station stated that while 
forest growth was now approaching 
forest drain, there is too much young 
timber and too little mature timber in 
the Lake States and the area is falling 
far short of meeting its lumber needs. 
Two films, “Green Frontiers” and 
‘Paper, Mister” followed a discussion 
on Mr. Cunningham’s talk and the 
meeting closed the next day with field 
trips to plantations.of the State of 
Wisconsin and the Consolidated Water 
Power and Paper Company. 


v 
BRITISH PAPER NOTES 
(September, 1948) 


We referred in our previous notes 
to a slight loosening of the control of 
paper and as anticipated this feature 
has been continued. Quite recently it 
has been announced that the Merchants 
L.2. quota was to be advanced by 10 
per cent, from 80 to 88 per cent. This 
, 8H is based upon the paper mer- 
chants sales from stock in the 2nd and 
3rd License Periods (June-November, 
1940) and was originally instituted to 
avoid numerous license applications 
from printers and other consumers for 
very small quantities of paper. This 
extra 10 per cent, although not repre- 


senting a great amount of tonnage, 
effects a certain freedom in supplying 
the many small parcels of paper needed 
for odd printing jobs. Concurrently the 
bulk tonnage allowed to the coating 
mills to cover small requests by the 
paper merchants has been increased by 
50 per cent representing another step 
towards the easing in paper supplies. 

It is natural that these small “‘gifts” 
increase the hopes of still more sup- 
plies in the near future, but at the mo- 
ment, the several combined groups of 
paper consumers and converters re- 
ceive quotas of paper much below their 
prewar rates. The periodical press, for 
instance, obtains only 35 per cent of the 
prewar quota and since 1939, no new 
national journal of any description has 
been launched, owing to the fact that 
only 2 cwt of paper per month is 
allowed by control for such ventures. 
But it would seem that the trade has 
reached the stage when some of the 
popular journals find it necessary to 
offer inducements to maintain and in- 
crease reader appeal. Whether it is 
expected that the near future will wit- 
ness the return of some form of com- 
petition is not disclosed, but two re- 
cent items would seem to confirm this. 
Some of the journals for women are 
returning to competitions and at the 
annual general meeting of George 
Newnes Ltd., publishers of many popu- 
lar journals, Sir Frank Newnes stressed 
the inadequacy of paper supplies to the 
trade, technical and periodical press. 
He considered that these pres had 
strong claims for additional paper not 
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FOR CHEMICALS 


Stainless Steel valves with spe- 
cial diaphragms are handling 
satisfactorily such corrosive 
chemicals as phosphoric, ace- 
tic and chromic acids. 


FOR PULP and PAPER 
Rubber lined valves are setting 
new performance records han- 
dling pulp, alum and sulphu- 
ric acids in paper mills. 


FOR FOODS 

Piston-operated valves (left) 
and air motor operated valves 
(right), both glass lined and 
with proper diaphragms, are 
providing remote control in 
plants handling sodium chlor- 
ide, sodium hydroxide, sul- 
phuric acid and fruit juices. 





Grinnell-Saunders Diaphragm Valves may eliminate 
valve troubles and cut valve maintenance on your pipe 
lines. Available in any combination of valve bodies and 
linings, diaphragms and operating mechanisms. State 
your requirements or ask for Catalog 2-S on “Grinnell- 
Saunders Diaphragm Valves”. Grinnell Company, Inc., 
Providence 1, R. I. Branch warehouses in principal cities. 
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WHENEVER 





Valve Closed 
FOR BEVERAGES 


Bronze valves with socket ends 
(left) and with hose threaded 
end (right), both with special 
white rubber diaphragms, are 
stopping leaks and cutting 
maintenance to the bone in 
breweries handling millions of 
barrels of beer. 


FOR TEXTILE PLANTS 
Aluminum body valves with 
rising stems have won enthu- 
siastic approval in bleacher- 
ies handling hydrogen perox- 
ide and other chemicals. 


FOR MINES 


a 


Standard rubber-lined valves 
are handling highly abrasive 
solutions and slurries. Small 
sizes with quick-operating 
bonnets are widely used on 
compressed air lines to pre- 
vent leakage. 


IS INVOLVED 
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only to satisfy home demands and to 
render full service to the community, 
but to maintain and increase the dis- 
tribution of these journals in the over- 
seas markets, “where under present 
conditions they have to compete with 
better values of other countries more 
favorably placed.” 

At the same time the subject of 
paper supplies to newspapers is again 

ing discussed. In Parliament it was 
pointed out recently by a Labor M.P. 
that Great Britain proposed buying 
50,000 tons of newsprint from Canada 
during 1949 at a cost of $5,000,000, 
whereas if this money was expended 
in purchasing pulp wood from New- 
foundland for making into newsprint, 
it would produce over 160,000 tons of 
paper, and if one third of this produc- 
tion was exported the cost of the pulp 
wood would be covered. 


During the first eight months of this 
year newsprint imports have totaled 
81,174 tons, a decline of 26,875 tons 
in 1947, and of this total 84 per cent 
came from Canada, providing 36,686 
tons, and Newfoundland, providing 
31,826 tons. But, during the same 
period, imports of mechanical pulp 
have reached 207,863 tons, 30,500 
tons more than during January-August 
1947. 


The total imports of papermaking 
materials into Great Britain to date this 
year is 1,029,407 tons representing an 
advance of 232,276 tons in last year 
and 75 per cent of the prewar rate. 
Chemical wood imports are nearly 
540,000 tons and represent an im- 
provement of approximately 136,000 
tons in 1947. It is noted, that included 
among these imports of materials for 
January-August this year is 17,420 
tons from the U.S.A. This total com- 
pares with 14,552 tons in 1947 and 
27,282 tons in 1938, and incidentally, 
while the present cost is approximately 
£50 ton, the cost last year was £30 and 
in 1938, £12. Imports of materials 
from the United States are therefore 
costing Great Britain four times as 
much as prewar. 


Additional supplies of materials are 
also being derived from the increased 
waste paper collections, consequent 
upon the competition organized by the 
Waste Paper Recovery Association in 
the spring. So successful was this com- 
petition that another is being organ- 
ized for the autumn and winter months 
and a further £5,000 in prizes is being 
offered to those councils which im- 
prove upon their returns during the 
first competition and to other councils 
now wishing to join in the competi- 
tion. 

That available supplies may be made 
to go farther in these days of perpet- 
ual shortages, is an admirable thought, 
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and doubtless prompted the holding of 
an international conference in Paris 
recently on the subject of paper sizes, 
or in other words, our old friend stand- 
ardization. It has been found that a 
number of European countries have 
successfully adopted the standard size 
of 210 x 287 mm (814” x 1144”) 
with other sizes having dimensions in 
ration to 210 x 297 mm and it is fur- 
ther suggested that if this size was 
adopted by the British papermakers it 
would aid them in their export drive. 
Unfortunately, this size does not fit in 
with any size, standard or otherwise, at 
present used in this country. It is re- 
markable that while standardization is 
recognized as a useful means of saving 
time and money, practically every coun- 
try presents a certain reluctance in 
adopting it. In Germany, for example, 
standardization was first suggested as 
far back as 1798, in Great Britain 
efforts in this direction date back to at 
least the days of World War I, and in 
other European countries the experi- 
ence is similar. Yet with all this striv- 
ing towards standardization, the trade 
proceeds in its old conservative way. 
Even in America with what was gener- 
ally accepted to be a step in the right 
direction sixteen years ago, we find 
that as recently as 1945 “users of the 
industry's products are overwhelmingly 
in favor of adopting the proposed 
simplified standard basis for all paper 
and boards.” Short of the Russian 
method, where it was decreed that on 
a certain day (October 1st 1928) in 
all departments, government offices 
and banks, certain standard sizes were 
to be used, there would seem to be no 
satisfactory method of enforcing this 
reform. 
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L.S.U. LOOKS AHEAD TO 
CONCLUSION OF TWO-YEAR 
WASTE RESEARCH PROJECT 


The Louisiana State University En- 
gineering Experiment Station’s te- 
search project on the treatment of 
kraft-paper mill waste is moving into 
its final phases after two years of basic 
investigation, announces Dr. Luis H. 
Bartlett, director. 

L.S.U. is administering the project 
with the financial support of the Na- 
tional Council for Stream Improve- 
ment, organized by the pulp and paper 
industry to undertake a solution of its 
stream pollution problems. A budget 
of $10,000 per year has been granted 
by the council which may be increased. 
The council considers this project im- 
portant enough to warrant continuous 
research with the result that it will be 
continued on a permanent basis. 

The method of removing the pollut- 
ing material from paper mill waste 


being studied is a special type ger- 
mentation involving the use of molds, 
yeasts, and bacteria. These organisms 
destroy the polluting material in the 
waste from the mills. Several plant 
scale installations have proven suc- 
cessful. The problem at L.S.U. is to 
discover the fundamental mechanics of 
this bacterial process and methods of 
improving it. Results in the laboratory 
thus far have proven very encouraging. 


i J 


AUSTRALIAN PAPER NEWS 
Overseas Newsprint Deal 

Successful completion of Australian, 
United Kingdom, Newfoundland, ne- 
gotiations in regard to newsprint has 
caused great satisfaction in Australian 
trade circles. Negotiations which were 
mentioned in these columns last month, 
were concerned with two separate 
newsprint deals, each of which will 
greatly benefit Australian newspapers. 

According to Newspaper News, the 
essence of the principal deal is that 
Australian owned dollars which would 
have been used for the purchase of 
newsprint from two Newfoundland 
companies have been diverted into 
purchase of logs and sulphite pulp for 
shipment to Britain and subsequent 
manufacture into newsprint in one of 
the big Bowater Mills, the only mill in 
England which is equipped with the 
grinders to pulp the logs. 

Implicit in this arrangement has 
been the voluntary suspension for a 
year by Newfoundland mills of con- 
tracts with Australia. 

Approximately 25,000 cords of 
pulpwood from Canada and about 
6,000 tons of sulphite pulp from the 
West Coast of the United States have 
been or are being forwarded to Eng- 
land. Total newsprint output from this 
raw material is estimated at about 30,- 
000 tons. 





Bowater Paper Company, Ltd. 


Bowater & Lloyds Sales Ltd., paper 
makers and merchants of Sydney and 
Melbourne, are now known as the Bo- 
water Paper Company, Ltd. 


10 per cent Reduction in 
Newsprint Cut 


The Australian Government has an- 
nounced a 10 per cent reduction in the 
cut which was made in newsprint last 
January; restoration will take effect as 
from October 1. January cut was made 
on newspapers using over 100 tons a 
year and only these will benefit from 
the permissible increase in consump- 
tion. 

Additional newsprint will be of 
United Kingdom origin and will prob- 
ably cost £70 to £75 a ton. This price 
includes a loading to compensate those 
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the i) 4 and 100,000 more 


FROM 4 CIRCUITS AND 
8 BASIC PARTS 


What’s your control problem? Flow—temperature 
—level? Are you using solids—liquids—gases? 



























No matter what you process, four basic circuits 
and eight basic component parts will give you 
more than 100,000 different electronic measuring 
and controlling combinations. That’s how Bailey 
has simplified controls for processing industries, 


The four arrangements illustrated show how easily 
Bailey interchangeable parts can be used. It’s no 
longer necessary to carry a huge stock of replace- 
ment parts for emergency control installations, 
When you standardize on Bailey controls you are 
always ready to meet changing conditions within 
your plant. 

And with Bailey simplified controls, your mainte- 
nance costs will be less. Maintenance men quickly 
become familiar with Bailey controls and spend 
less time on maintenance and installation. 


To see for yourself how you can profit with Bailey 
controls, write for a copy of our bulletin No. 17. 





BAILEY METER CO. 


1058 Ivanhoe Road « Cleveland, Ohio 
BAILEY METER CO. LIMITED, MONTREAL 


Qoatrols for Processing Industries 


PRESSURE ” FLOW * LEVEL 
GAS ANALYSIS e@ TEMPERATURE © RATIO 
























4 + 8 works here at the Barberton Plant of 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
Columbia Chemical Division 
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who suspended Newfoundland con- 
tracts. 


New Zealand Forest Products Ltd. 


Sir Keith Murdoch, chairman of 
Australian Newsprint Mills, Ltd., Tas- 
mania, who recently returned from a 
trip to New Zealand, has announced 
the provision of £300,000 and £400,- 
000 (about $100,000 and $130,000). 

Paper experts in Australia are spec- 
ulating whether the imported kraft pa- 
per will be used in lieu of sulphite 
pulp. 

It was interesting to note that ordi- 
nary and preference shares of New 
Zealand Forest Products rose ay 
on all Australian stock exchanges after 
the announcement had been made that 
this large amount of Australian capital 
will be provided. 
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HUBBS & HOWE COMPANY 

SALESMEN COMPLETE TOUR 

OF EASTERN PAPER MILLS 

In line with its sales policy of giving 
sales representatives the most complete 
education possible regarding the prod- 
ucts they sell, the Hubbs & Howe Com- 
pany, paper and twine distributors, re- 
cently sent thirty-six salesmen on a tour 
of the following eastern paper mills: 

Plymouth Cordage Co., North Ply- 
mouth, Mass. 

Sherman Paper Products 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 

St. Regis Paper Co., East Pepperell, 
Mass. 

Ludlow Mfg. & Sales Co., Ludlow, 
Mass. 

Interstate Bag Co., Walden, N. Y. 


Corp., 


A. P. W. Products Co., Inc., Albany, 
N. Y. 

Union Bag & Paper Corp., Hudson 
Falls, N. Y. 

The Racquette River Paper Co., Pots- 
dam, N. Y. 

National Paper Products Co., Car- 
thage, N. Y. 

Sealright Co., Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 

It was pointed out that although this 
is not the first trip of its kind made by 
Hubbs & Howe Company salesmen, it 
was the most ambitious and extensive 
of any made up to this time. This tour 
provided the salesmen with comprehen- 
sive, firsthand knowledge available in 
no other way. 

Vv 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
SCOTT PAPER CO. VISIT 
N.Y. SUBSIDIARY PLANTS 


The board of directors of Scott Paper 
Company visited the South Glens Falls 
and Fort Edward, New York plants of 
Scott’s subsidiary, the Marinette Paper 
Company, last month. This was the 
first visit of this group to any Scott 
mill, other than the home plant at 
Chester, Pennsylvania. 

Recognizing the outstanding produc- 
tion achievements that mark the his- 
tory of the New York operations since 
these plants became a part of the Scott 
Paper Company family several years 
ago, the members of the board of di- 
rectors toured the manufacturing de- 
partments in the morning. Following 
a luncheon at the Queensbury Hotel 
in Glens Falls, they continued the plant 
inspection until train time later in the 
afternoon. 


hs ae ed 
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Group ‘of Hubbs & Howe Company salesmen visit the Racquette River Paper Company, Potsdam, 
sh tages New York, while on tour of eastern paper mills 
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On leave of absence serving as chair- 
man of the board of governors, Federal 
Reserve System, Thomas B. McCabe, 
Scott Paper Company president, was 
unable to be present. All other mem- 
bers of the board, with the exception 
of one, made the trip. 


v 


CONTINENTAL CAN CO. OPENS 
NEW FIBER DRUM PLANT 


A new fiber drum plant, Tona- 
wanda, New York, will start pro- 
duction this month, according to J. F. 
Price, general manager of Continental 
Can Company's paper converting divi- 
sion. This new plant is designed for 
the exclusive manufacture of Leverpak 
drums, and fiber-walled shipping con- 
tainers. 

The design of the modern one-story 
building of approximately 20,000 
square feet of floor space, provides for 
machinery arrangement, power con- 
veyors and enclosed unloading and 
loading docks to effect the greatest 
possible manufacturing economy from 
the receiving of raw materials to the 
loading of freight cars with the fin- 
ished product. 

Paul E. Kreischer, formerly assistant 
factory manager of the Van Wert 
(Ohio) plant, will be factory manager 
of the Tonawanda operation. 


v 


CENTRAL PAPER COMPANY 
COMPLETES THREE DAY 
CONFERENCE IN MUSKEGON 


A very successful three-day sales 
convention was held recently at the 
Central Paper Company, Inc., main of- 
fice in Muskegon, Michigan. The sales 
organization sat down with the oper- 
ating and executive staff and outlined 
an aggressive campaign for the coming 
year. 

The convention program was divid- 
ed into two parts; the first covering 
roundtable discussions on mill and 
supply problems. Assisting E. W. Pitt, 
vice president in charge of sales, for 
this portion were the various depart- 
ment heads of‘ the company. H. J. 
Holtz introduced members of his oper- 
ating staff, M. Flotow, Scott Smith, R. 
Knickerbocker and E. Wiberg, who in- 
structed the visitors regarding plant 
operating problems and cand the 
company installations. R. D. Terrien, 
secretary-treasurer, and his assistants, 
M. Potter and W. Nachazel, covered 
financial matters. John McIntosh, as- 
sistant treasurer, outlined the features 
of the company’s new budget control 
program. Boyd Knepper, in charge of 
production control, assisted by George 
Berg, displayed facts and figures re- 
garding the company’s modernization 
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program. W. B. Johnson spoke on the 
pulpwood situation and R. C. Simpson, 
purchasing agent, took over on general 
raw materials. Peter Hanson, director 
of laboratory control, covered the sub- 
ject of quality control. The subject of 
mill improvements was discussed by 
William Wrase, chief engineer, and 
J. Clemens, maintenance engineer. 
John Burr, personnel director, spoke 
on the labor situation. 

The second part of the conference 
covered actual sales policies which 
were reviewed and formulated. Meth- 
ods, products, developments, and new 
trends in paper products were dis- 
cussed. One of the most interesting 
events of the entire program was a talk 
by George Post, director of Crescent 
Advertising Agency, on the subject of 
sales and merchandising sales promo- 
tion and advertising. Also assisting 
Mr. Pitt in the second part of the con- 
ference, and covering their various 
functions, were Dean Strickland, D. 
GeGlopper, W. Herzog, G. Mullen, 
W. Winey, and J. Prawdzik. 

The prominent social highlight of 
the convention was the annual presi- 
dent’s dinner given by C. W. Smith, 
company president, for 50 guests, mem- 
bers of the sales organization and com- 
pany staff. 


HAMMERMILL HONORS ITS 
20-50 YEAR EMPLOYEES AT 
HONOR ROLL CEREMONY 


Long service employees of Hammer- 
mill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylva- 
nia, were honored last month, at Wal- 
dameer Park by the company at its an- 
nual honor roll ceremony. After a steak 
luncheon, the 600 Erie men and wom- 
en who have been at the mill from 20 
to 50 years, heard a brief talk on com- 
pany business by Donald S. Leslie, gen- 
eral manager. 

The first 50-year pin, having a spe- 
cial diamond setting, was given to Dr. 
Otto F. Behrend, first Hammermillite 
to complete a half-century of service 
and a founder of the company. In the 
absence of President Norman Wilson, 
the presentation was made by Mr. Les- 
lie. 

Thirty-four Hammermill employees, 
who, in 1948, completed 20 years of 
service and became new members of 
the service honor roll group, were pre- 
sented with honor diplomas, gold 
watches, or shares of company pre- 
ferred stock. Making these presenta- 
tions, Dr. Behrend was assisted by Mr. 
Leslie, R. P. Price, general superin- 
tendent, and B. E. Claridge, vice presi- 
dent. 








>>> A NEW PAPER MILL de- 
signed to produce 50 tons of newsprint 
daily will be built at Hubbard, Ohio, 
is the announcement made by. the 
Greater Youngstown Area Foundation. 
Newsprint will be made by deinking 
old newspapers. The factory's cost is 
estimated at $500,000 and should be 
in operation next spring. 
v 

>>» A CORPORATION at Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, was formed by Col. 
John S. Sensenbrenner and his son, 
James, for the distribution of fine 
papers. The new company will go un- 
der the name of Sensenbrenner Paper 
Company. F. James Sensenbrenner is 
somo and Col. John S. Sensen- 

renner is vice president and a director. 

v 

>>> A NEW BUILDING erected in 
the center of Gordonston Park, Savan- 
nah, Georgia, by Union Bag and Paper 
Corporation was presented to the Gil 
Scout Association with fitting dedica- 
tory ceremonies, on October 14. Keys 
to the cottage were formally presented 
by T. T. Dunn, resident manager of 
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the Savannah Union Bag plant. The 
principal talk was made by Donald J. 
Hardenbrook, company vice president, 
who cited the marked advances in po- 
litical and civil life made in the past 
few years by women in all parts of the 
world. He said the cottage was donat- 
ed as a contribution to good citizen- 
ship. 
v 


>>> THE CARBON PAPER SUP- 
PLY has caught up with the demand, 
was the statement made at the New 
York York National Business Show by 
W. E. Bradley, chairman of the board 
of Allied Carbon & Ribbon Manufac- 
turing Corporation. He said there was 
now no shortage of supply but that 
there has been a shift in demand from 
the old standard carbon papers to 
processed non-curl carbons. 


>>» MODERN METHODS of 
newsprint production were inspected 
at the Ontario Paper Company, Ltd., 
Thorold, Ontario, by 50 members of 
the Niagara peninsula branch of the 
Engineering Institute of Canada. Tech- 
nical men from the entire peninsula 
and some from Buffalo, New York, 
made the industrial tour as part of their 
fall program of meetings and educa- 
tional trips. The Ontario Paper Com- 
pany recently boosted pocdiation to 





more than 600 tons of newsprint daily 
by a continued program of increasing 
efficiency and improving methods. Visi- 
tors saw the industrial alcohol plant 
which eliminates the old waste of 
sulfite liquor in newsprint manufactur- 
ing, turning it into a valuable by- 
product. 
Vv 


>>> TWENTY-FIVE NEW mem- 
bers were inducted into the local chap- 
ter of the Kimberly-Clark Corpora- 
tion's Quarter-Century Club at a din- 
ner meeting at Hotel Niagara, Niagara 
Falls, New York. Principal speaker at 
the dinner, which was attended by ap- 
proximately 160 long-term employees 
and their guests, was Ernst Mahler, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the corpora- 
tion. Charles H. Sage, vice president, 
was also a speaker at the meeting. 


v 


>>» MERGER OF. THE Seaport 
Paper Company, Portland, Oregon, 
wrapping distribution firm, with Car 
ter, Rice & Company of Oregon, north- 
west paper distributors, was announced 
by James W. Murphy, president of 
Carter, Rice. In the change, William 
G. Batson, former owner of Seaport, 
joined Carter, Rice as sales manager 
of the industrial paper division and 
several other Seaport employees also 
joined the staff. 


v 


>>> AFTER TWELVE YEARS wit': 
Container Corporation of America, 
and four years with Paper Container 
Mfg. Company, William J. Paisley 
has announced the formation of his 
own firm, Paisley Paper Products, 
Chicago, Illinois. The new concern will 
distribute folding boxes, corrugated 
boxes and paper, bags, wrapping pa- 
per, twine and cordage, paper cups, 
toilet tissue, gummed tape and similar 
related items. 


v 


>>» A STUDY IS BEING made of 
the possibilities of establishing a pulp 
and paper plant in Belem, Brazil. The 
Guama River, accessible from the plant, 
will provide transportation facilities 
for the pulpwood reported to be avail- 
able from the timberlands in the area. 
If it is decided to complete the pro- 
posed project, it will be the first paper 
mill in the Amazon region. (Published 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly) 


v 


>>> IN HONOR OF 28 employees, 
with the firm 25 years or more, Mil- 
print, Inc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
held a dinner at the Schroeder hotel 
last month. Watches were presented 
to the employees. 
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CLEAN,|BRIGHT 
INTERIOR WALLS 


¢ Another use for Kalamazoo Glazed 
Tile. Kalamazoo glazed tile used for 
interior walls in all sections of the mill 
provides bright, clean surfaces which 
are easily washed and which never 
need painting even when subjected to 
corrosive and damp conditions. A 
lifetime job. 





KALAMAZOO {TANK & SILO COMPANY 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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give him a 
bigger 
bonus 


Sure he’s happy —and you are, too. 

He was expecting a $75 bonus. Then you decided to 
give the bonus in U. S. Savings Bonds. So he receives— 
not $75—not a $75 Bond—but a $100 Bond. 

It looks like more—and it is more. Not just because 
every $3 put into Savings Bonds will pay $4 at maturity. 
These Bonds are builders of future security for em- 
ployees and for the nation as well (which means for 
business ). They're a powerful weapon against inflation. 
They make employees “holders of shares in America” — 
thus build enthusiasm for our traditional competitive 
system. 

They pay your company a bonus, too—in increased 
employee contentment, which shows up as less turnover, 





reduced absenteeism, fewer accidents! All these benefits 
are being proved and re-proved every day in thousands 
of companies that operate the Payroll Savings Plan—the 
popular plan for the regular purchase of Savings Bonds 
by employees. . 

You're helping your employees, your country, and 
yourself by deciding to... 


give the bonus in Bonds 


...and by putting plenty of push behind the P. S. P. It’s 
easy with the help you get—for the asking—from your 
State Director, U. S. Treasury's Savings Bonds Division. 
Call him now! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of 
the Treasury Department and the Advertising Council. 
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Has longer useful life 
The three bodies of 
this multi-circulation 
caustic evaporator are 
constructed of +” thick 
Nickel-Clad Steel, with 
3~” thickness in the 
heads. Designed by 
Zaremba Company of 
Buffalo for Niagara 
Alkali Co., Niagara 
Falla, N. Y. 





peal? FROM THE PRODUCERS 
Ta WHEN YOU'RE HANDLING CAUSTICS 


Producers of caustics were among the first to 
recognize the economies gained by building 
their equipment of Lukens Nickel-Clad Steel. 
They get the corrosion-resistant properties of 
solid nickel at the lower cost of clad steel. 

Lukens Nickel-Clad Steel provides an 
interior surface of nickel, which is highly 
resistant to the corrosive attack of caustic 
soda, permanently bonded to a steel back- 
ing plate. Thus, the equipment has long life 
and the finished product is kept free of iron 
contamination. 

Many other kinds of equipment similarly 
employ Lukens Clad Steels in the produc- 


tion, transportation, storage and use of 
caustic soda— evaporators, concentrators, 
settling tanks, flash and storage tanks, 
flakers, filters, heat exchangers, condensers 
and tank cars. Purity of product is main- 
tained all along the line. 

Specify Lukens Clad Steels— Nickel-Clad, 
Stainless-Clad, Inconel-Clad and Monel-Clad 
—and gain similar advantages and economies. 
For additional data, write for 
Bulletins 255 and 338. Lukens 
Steel Company, 408 Lukens 


Building, Coatesville, Penn- 





sylvania. 





LUKENS 


Nickel-Clad Stainless-Clad 
Inconel-Clad Monel-Clad 


jae En ; SOLID METAL ADVANTAGES WITH CLAD STEEL ECONOMY 
STEELS : 


‘ 


« «+ SPEED SCRAP TO THE MILLS TO"MAKE MORE-STERL « « 
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poo log haul right through the mill, the Rex Line 
of Standard Pulp Mill Chains is your best bet to 
keep things moving. 

Designed and built specifically for pulp mill service, 
these dependable chains more than live up to their 
reputation of ‘“‘where there’s wood, Rex is the way to 
handle it faster . . . more economically.”” For the log 
haul, there’s husky Rex Log Haul and Refuse Conveyor 
Chain or Rex Drop Forged Chain . . . each a husky 
combination of high strength and long wearing life 
that delivers the maximum in economical service. 

For the transfer conveyors and general all-round 
moving service, Rex Durobar Combination is your 
chain. With side bars of high carbon steel and block 
links of husky malleable iron or wear-defying Rex 
Z-Metal, these chains stand up under heavy pounding 
and abrasive sliding service . . . deliver more years of 


ie 


A 





KEEP 
THINGS 
MOVING 











service. Rex H-Type and Rex Steel Chabelco Chains 
are also used for this service. 


For positive, low-cost power transmission where 
speeds are high, you can’t beat Baldwin-Rex Roller 
Chain. Where speeds are low and loads moderate, 
Rex H-Type Drive Chains are the answer. For heavy 
loads at moderate to high speeds, husky Rex Steel 
Chabelco Chains will give you a new high in low-cost 
power transmission. 


In the refuse handling end of the business, Rex gives 
you H-Type Conveyor Chains, Mill Refuse Chains or 
Drop Forged Chains .. . all efficient movers of scrap, 
bark, and sawdust. 


Right through the mill, you’ll be a big step ahead 
with Rex Chains on the job. . . ahead in dependability 
...in more years of service. For all the facts, call your 
Rex Field Office or write Chain Belt Company, 1714 
West Bruce Street, Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
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1. On the log haul, Rex Log Haul and 
Mill Refuse Chain keep the logs moving 
into the mill without fail. 


2. Pulp wood moves steadily along from 
log haul to barking drum with Rex Com- 
bination Chain furnishing the ride. 


3. In a West Coast Mill, Rex H-Type Chain 
carries logs to the debarker. Logs are stored 
on the chain to eliminate rehandling. 

4. Rex Belt Conveyor Idlers assure a smooth 
trip for chips. These hard-working idlers 
assure far longer life for the belt. 

5. This scrap conveyor... a double strand 
of Rex H-116 Chain... carries bark from 
debarker to fuel storage. 

6. Rex Drop Forged Chain equipped with 
wooden flights and Rex Belt Conveyors 
team up to assure smooth, fast handling of 
scrap from storage to scows. 

7. Putting a lot of drive behind pulpmill 
conveyors are these two strands of Baldwin- 
Rex Roller Chain. 


DRIVE AND CONVEYOR CHAINS 
ty nt 


? 
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Get The Most From Your Machines i Worthington. Write to Worthington Pump and 
Take advantage of Worthington’s long, success- Machinery Corporation, Steam Turbine Division, 


ful experience in engineering paper machine Wellsville, N. Y. 


drives. Get steadier, higher, more accurately con- wo Rk ¥ ad é ae G T re) Be 


trolled speeds, for bigger and better production. 





Get the efficient design and sturdy construction ——— a LA RR = 
2 On HAL LILI LISTE 7 tt 
that assure long, trouble-free, low-cost service CMD PRESS 





... And get the facts proving there's more worth Steam Turbines 
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CHEMICAL COMMENTS 


| e e ' 
It uy your fo (zYeittto}al NEW AROMATIC SPECIALTY FOR 
eee PERFUMES, SOAP, COSMETICS 

C64 is anew Dow Aromatic Speciaity. It 

possesses richness and warmth, freshness 

and sparkle— making it adaptable to both 

modern and oriental type perfumes. Its 

odor is powerful and spicy, with a slightly 

minty touch. A highly stable, crystalline 

material, Ce64 blends well with citrus oils 

and dissolves even in dilute alcohol. It 

will not discolor milled soap or cosmetic 

preparations and is therefore a valuable 

ingredient in the manufacture of those 


products. 


PROPYLENE GLYCOL USED AS 
SHORTENING EXTENDER 


The food industry is making increasing 
use of low-cost Dow propylene glycol 
because of its unusual properties as a 
solvent, humectant, preservative, and 
wetting agent Through the wetting 
action of this highly purified material it 
has been found possible to extend the 
effectiveness of shortening in producing 
baked goods. Propylene Glycol aids in the 
dispersion of the shortening throughout 
the batch with a consequent saving of 


critical shortening not otherwise possible 


DOWICIDES make the difference! 
AN EFFECTIVE THICKENER FOR 
IMPROVED DYE PRINTING 


Methocel, Dow cellulose derivative, has 
demonstratéd unusual possibilities as a 
dispersing, thickening, and binding agent 
One of its important applications is in 
textile printing. As a thickener for fast 
color salts and diazotized bases _ for 
printing on naphthol prepared grounds, 
it yields prints of exceptional brightness, 
smoothness, and sharpness of mark with 
greater penetration and efficiency of dye- 
stuff. Methocel can be used in dyes either 


for machine or screen printing. 


Additional information about any of 


these products is available on request. 


DOWICIDES 2 


germicides Bate! fungicides CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 


TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
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THE VANDERBILT LABORATORY—NORWALK, CONN. 


Use the 
VANDERBILT LABORATORY 


* 


Now, more than ever before, it is important to keep pro- 
duction at peak efficiency. Visit our laboratory, bring your 
problems and let our facilities help you solve them. Here, we 
can show you how our materials can be used to your best 


advantage. We invite and appreciate your cooperation. 


* 


R. 1. VANDERBILT CO., a. 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 
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Judustrial Peace Can Be Achieved 


>>>» WHAT MAKES industrial 
peace? Labor-management harmony 
isn’t a matter of happenstance. It re- 
sults from hard work, intelligent lead- 
ership, and mutual respect for the 
responsibilities and rights of the other 
fellow. Above all, it results from an 
active striving fot peace by both em- 
ployers and unions who believe in the 
principles and actual practice of true 
collective bargaining. Such are the con- 
clusions reached by the National Plan- 
ning Association whose activities in 
studying the causes of industrial peace 
show real promise in promoting better 
labor-management iene. Separate 
studies of 15 companies that have had 
peaceful labor relations, have resulted 
from the conviction that more was to be 
gained by understanding the causes of 
industrial peace than from analyzing 
the cause of conflict. 

To the credit of our industry, the 
outstanding record of industrial peace 
achieved by the Crown-Zellerbach Cor- 
poration and The Pacific Coast Paper 
and Pulp Industry with organized labor 
has been analyzed by the National 
Planning Association as one of the 
important examples of labor manage- 
ment harmony. 

Both business and labor leaders, not 
only in paper and pulp, but throughout 
industry as well, can profit from the 
practical experience of companies and 
unions that have achieved constructive 
industrial peace. Although such experi- 
ence offers no single cure-all for indus- 
trial conflict, one factor present in 
thousands of unpublicized cases, is an 
active search for peace by employers 
who believe in the principle and prac- 
tice of true collective bargaining, and 
by unions which accept private owner- 
ship and operation of industry. 

An analysis of the positive approach 
to peace by this company and by this 
industry with the International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill 


Workers and the International Broth- 
erhood of Papermakers, brings out a 
number of reasons why, for the past 14 
years, the relationship between these 
groups has been one of harmony. 
First, a sound basis of operation was 
established. From the beginning, man- 
agement was liberally inclined, and 
whole-heartedly accepted the principle 
of unionization of its members. Just as 
important was the fact that the unions 
fully supported private ownership and 
operation of industry. They were indus- 
try-conscious rather than craft- or class- 
conscious. Thus, the two groups were 
no specific threat to each other. There 
was no real feeling of insecurity and 
thus no undue concentration on the 


means of insuring security. Without © 


this mutual acceptance, a more intense 
need for defining rights and preroga- 
tives would have existed. Insecurity 
breeds concern for security. 

Back in 1934 when the unions first 
organized labor employed by this com- 
pany, labor management relations got 
off to a good start. Experienced men 
guided the negotiations on both sides 
and avoided mistakes commonly made 
in many similar cases. No grudges were 
harbored because of initial quarrels. It 
was thus possible for management, 
without being unduly solicitous about 
the preservation of its rights, to retain 
those rights which are essential to the 
efficient operation of its enterprise. At 
the same time, the unions obtained 
basic institutional protection through 
the check-off, the maintenance of mem- 
bership, management encouragement of 
union membership, and region-wide 
bargaining. 

Just as important, however, is the 
sincere desire of labor and management 
to achieve a more amicable relationship 
in industrial peace. In every case peace 
can be destroyed by several possible 
eventualities. It is mecessary for the 
unions to do an effective job in work- 
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ing for its members so that rival unions 
cannot obtain a foothold. Management 
and labor both must continually uphold 
and maintain its belief in the other 
fellows rights and responsibilities, 

While favorable environmental con- 
ditions permitted industrial peace in 
the pulp and paper industry between 
Crown-Zellerbach and the two unions, 
it by no means assured the continuation 
of this relationship. The possession and 
exercise of a high degree of ability by 
the leaders in both groups were essen- 
tial to the development of the structure 
of peace. The margin between peace 
and war even then has been a narrow 
one at several points; nor is its exist- 
ence fully assured for the future. 

It depends in part on the continuous 
harmonious relations between the two 
established unions, and the protection 
of the jurisdiction from attacks by 
other unions. Further, the maintenance 
of peaceful relations in a world full 
of unrest is always a precarious under- 
taking. Ideological and other pressures 
are constantly being exerted on both 
sides to interfere with the relationship 
which brings about peaceful conditions. 

The industry, by evolving a well 
chosen group of personnel practices, 
set the stage for reciprocal relationships 
between men and management, based 
on good will and mutual responsibility. 
The two unions, already nationally 
known as responsible organizations, by 
originally approaching the industry 
with reliance on persuasion rather than 
force, helped to inaugurate collective 
bargaining in a friendly atmosphere. 

While acceptance of region-wide 
bargaining laid the framework for co- 
operative dealings, it served as a bar- 
rier to rival unions; it standardized 
conditions among the mills and among 
the men; it gave rise to a greater sense 
of security for the industry and a greater 
feeling of equitable treatment by the 
men. It prevented wildcat strikes and 
raised the cost of industrial warfare by 
bringing all forces within the region 
into play. Both sides have exercised 
patience and tolerance and have 
evolved a division of responsibilities, 
powers, and rights, and of the income 
which has met each of their needs. 

Undoubtedly a number of favorable 
factors have entered into the relation- 
ship at Crown-Zellerbach—homogen- 
ous working force, interesting jobs, 
regular employment in an expanding 
and profitable industry, but the essen- 
tial element of success was the social 
skill of the parties at the bargaining 
table. Their willingness to work out a 
mutually acceptable sharing of power 
and rights, and their attempts to pre- 
serve the maximum amount of f 
helped in achieving industrial peace. 
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Our Sense of Direction J41 True 


>>> IT TAKES A FOG to make one 
appreciate the sharp outline of familiar 
scenes and the brightness of the sky 
when the murk has lifted. Just before 
election day, the populace of the Mid- 
west groped its way here and there for 
two or three mornings and a couple of 
nights. The grim side of the picture is 
several people were hurt; and there 
were a few fatalities. 

Nature and the nation analogous? 
Maybe. Nor season, nor high or low 
pressures can change the course of the 
earth or the position of the sun. True, 
too, the parade of parties and politics 
never can confuse the American people 
completely. When Mr. and Mrs. U. S. 
America take a pencil in hand to make 
their mark, it is done with deep con- 
viction that they want the best of every- 
thing for their country. 

Now that the decision has been 
made, precampaign vagaries will: dis- 
sipate as does the fog. 

Every morning practically every an- 
nouncer on practically every radio 
station tells the American people, be- 
fore their grapefruit or with coffee, 
what kind of a day it will be. ‘Be sure 
to wear rubbers and take umbrellas 
. . . leave the topcoat at home today. 


it will be fair and mild.’”” How we de- 
pend on that weather man! Oh yes, we 
do, but we know he isn't always right 
—how we grumble when he misses, 
then the next morning we listen again 
to his predictions. We insist on being 
told what is to be, whether it comes to 
us via meteorology or Gallup polls—a 
far-cry from the cock weathervane on 
grandfather's red barn. I've never been 
quite satisfied with the answers to my 
question: “Why did they always used® 
to paint barns red?” 


>>» THE COMING GENERATION 
is taking on something of a “now 
look,”” which might make some of the 
oldsters think their childhood could 
have been different. National political 
history has just recorded the end of an 
era that will make the students scratch 
heads over history books—it won't be 
as easy for them to understand why the 
country had to suffer this or that. We 
can smile at the thought of their per- 
plexities; we who knew the country in 
its prewar years, we who endured its 
war throes, and now watch while it 
struggles with postwar convalescence. 

But “now look”’ at the youngsters, 
the realists who within the next few 


years will take over the leadership of 
the nation. A few days back they re- 
volted against the influence of comic 
books, so much so that about 600 school 
children gathered in one community to 
hold a bonfire—2,000 comic books. 
And they did it in all seriousness with 
the ritual befitting a vow they made 
“not to read any more.” 

Defenders of the distribution of 
comic books came out with the asser- 
tion that the movement against these 
books arose because the oldsters were 
confused—they read books which they 
only assume were put out for children. 
And so the kids decided to take over 
and point the way by burning up the 
books. 

Here’s a wide-open field for authors 
who can write books that will interest 
youngsters. Classics like Huckleberry 
Finn, Tom Sawyer, the Dickens books, 
Horatio Alger’s tales—and a lot of 
others. But in order to get back to the 
distribution of character building en- 
tertainment for the youngsters, there 
must be a co-ordination of the printed 
word, radio, and motion pictures. 


—hby Bessemer 
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The Right Chain for Every Use inPower 
Transmission and Materials Handling 


.... by LINK-BELT 













The wide variety of chain types and the wide range of sizes, enable 
Link-Belt to offer industry the right chain for every use in power 
transmission and materials handling. 

As pioneer and leader in the field of chain design and manufacture, 
Link-Belt invites you to use our engineering facilities. Our advice 
based upon broad and long experience is always available to you. 
LINK-BELT COMPANY, N17 


Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, Dallas 1, Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, 
Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, Toronto 8. Offices, Factory Branch Stores and Distributors in Principal Cities. 








Rivetiess Steel Conveyor Chain 








*“H” Pintle Chain 
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Transfer Conveyor Chain 


800” Steel Chain 
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“MR” Roller Chain 
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od make it 
Better and Better and Better 


A great new researc h program, ever your requirements for standard 
designed to develop products that or special formulas, our technical 
will be of ever-increasing service and and sales staff is always available to 
value to you is now under way. What- assist you. 


Anheuser- Busch 


STARCHES 
-DEXTRINES 

GUMS 

CORN SYRUP 


CORN PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, Inc. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


os CE 
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Save Three Ways with MONEL... 

WINDING WIRE 
WIRE CLOTH 

STRUCTURAL RODS 








@ How can we keep production costs down? Mill For more information about the pulp and paper 
managers are asking this question more than ever making applications of MONEL and other INCO 
in these days of rising material and labor costs. Nickel Alloys, write for your free copies of: “Monel, 


Nickel & Inconel in Pulp and Paper Mills,” and 


Here’s one way...a sound, production-tested way. 
y Pr y “Performance and the Reasons.” 


Leading board and paper mills are specifying 
MONEL as the metal for repairs, replacements, and Remember, too, that INCO’s Technical Service 
new equipment. is always ready to help you solve problems in cor- 


, , rosi i ication. 
MONEL cuts costs in ¢hree important ways — osion, metal selection, and fabrication 


lowered labor maintenance, savings on replacement 

materials, reduction in “down” time. Equipment EMBLEM. OF SERVICE 
made of MONEL — such as washers, deckers, thick- Bic 
eners, cylinder molds—lasts longer and needs fewer 

repairs. 


*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


67 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y 





Monel Structural Monel Wire Monel Wire Monel Binding Wire 


Those are the facts. Here are the reasons: Rods Cloth Cloth 


MONEL is rustproof and highly resistant to cor- 
rosion. It is stronger than structural steel. It does 
not react galvanically with copper or brass. It is 
tough, hard, and will take a high polish, 


In addition, MONEL is easy to fabricate. It can be 
machined, formed, welded, brazed, and soldered 
without difficulty. The wide variety of mill forms 
available in MONEL helps keep fabrication costs 
down and simplifies many design problems. 


M 0 4 E L. ..for Minimum Maintenance 3 
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For the Paper Industry 


Cotton Rolls 


Interleaved Rolls 


Paper Rolls 


Embossing Rolls 
Chilled Iron Rolls 
Granite Press Rolls 


Glassine Supercalenders 


Web Supercalenders 


Friction Calenders 
Embossing Calenders 
Laboratory Calenders 
Ventilating Fans 

Rag Cutters 

Paper Dampeners 
Tensile Testers 


Mullen Testers 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CALENDER ROLLS 
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B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


IN THE WORLD 
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GOULDS USES JET PRINCIPLE... 







To make New, Better 
High Pressure, Low 


Capacity Pump 











WZ 
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INDUSTRI-JET 


















GOULDS has combined a centrifugal and a jet or ejector type 
pump in one compact unit. This new pump gives you unique 
high pressure capacity applications. 


APPLICATIONS 


Cold or Hot Water 
Alcohol 


advantages in low 


Kerosene 
Carbon Tetrachloride 


FOR HANDLING 


and similar liquids 


Booster Service 
Air Refrigeration 


General Water Supply Air Conditioning 


Condensation Return Spraying 


Hot or Cold Circulating 


Boiler Feeding Service 


ADVANTAGES 


Filter Press Service 





IN PERFORMANCE 


IN MAINTENANCE 


1. Self Priming—can’t vapor lock. Once 1. Freedom from wear—long life. Indus- 
primed, always primed. The Industri- tri-Jet uses the Jet principle for high 
Jet automatically recovers prime even pressure. There are no close running 
after suction is exposed to atmosphere. fits or clearances. The only moving 

2. Built for continuous service. part is the rotating impeller and shaft. 

2. Mechanical seal needs no attention. 


- Handles both wet and dry liquids. 


4. Smooth, quiet operation steady flow. 


Self-Adjusting for wear, requires no 
lubrication. 


. Easy to inspect. Entire pump can be 


disassembled without disturbing suc- 
tion or discharge connections. 


IN COST 





Initial cost is low -and lower still when you consider 
quality construction and the many operating advantages. 


RANGE 


190 
L853 
PRESSURE 





° 
GALS. PER MIN. IS 


Nine Sizes, 4 HP to 5 HP 
35 GPM 
190 Ibs. 


Capacities: to 


Pressures: to 


Write Goulds Pumps, Inc., Seneca Falls, N. Y., for complete 


information on this new p 


ump. Ask for bulletin 630-A1. 
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1. Speed stepped up 20% 


2. Produces wider sheet in 
relation to slice width 


3. Makes superior looking 
sheet 


4. Spread under dandy is 
more uniform 

5. Immediately increases 
use of water in the sheet 

6. Good supercalender op- 
eration with paper produced at 
increased speed 


with Sandy Hill flow control units 











Manufacturers of 


Adj 

Cylinder Paper Machines 
Pulp Grinders 

Dandy Roll Drives 


Machinists and Founders Specializing in Paper -and Pulp Mill Machinery 
Pulpers or Kneaders, Voith 
ustable Cylinder Vats Thickeners 
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Quick Opening Gate Valves 
Bertrams Flow Distributors 
Bertrams Shakes 


pond-to-wire delivery 


HESE Sandy Hill flow control units are widely 

adaptable. They are adjustable to both high and low 

slices and equally good results are gained at high or 
low speed, or when a secondary slice is desirable. 


Built into these units are the acclaimed advantages of 
two Sandy Hill products—the Bertrams Flow Distributor 
and the Neilson Slice. With these flow control units, 
paper may be made with the finest of caliper control and 
fiber distribution. 


The slice may be pivot-carried, allowing advancement 
or retraction. Units come custom built, and are available 
for use with either deckle straps or ruler edge deckles. 


Neilson Slice Castings 

Feltless Wet Machines Bleaching Equipment 
"Selective" and Corner Drives Scofield Felt Conditioners 
Fourdrinier Paper Machines Cleveland Type Bearings 
“Packer” Screens Shaker Screens 
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POWELL VALVES cover all Industry 


To meet the requirements of every industrial flow control 
: —_— service known today, Powell makes a complete line of 
a = PAS eee valves in Bronze, Iron, Cast Steel and the greatest 
variety of Corrosion-Resistant materials ever used in 
making valves. 

























We cannot introduce “Powell Valves for Corrosion 
Resistance” as a new feature, because with us they are 
long past the introductory stage. In fact it was more than 
25 years ago that the Powell Special Design and Alloy 
Valve Division was established. 


Fig. 2453-G—Large 150-pound 
Stainless Stee! Gate Valve with 
bolted flanged yoke bonnet, out- 
side screw rising stem and ta- 
pered solid wedge. 


Fig. 1503—Class 150- pound 
Cast Stee! Gate Valve with 
flanged ends, bolted flanged 
yoke, outside screw rising 
stem, tapered solid wedge. 


But we can feature the fact that today Powell makes the 
only complete line of Corrosion-Resistant Valves 
available to the Chemical and Process Industries. 














Fig. 1843 — 200-pound Monel 
Metal Swing Check Valve with 
screwed ends, screwed-in cap. 


Fig. 2051-Ni—150-pound Nickel 
““Y” Valve with flanged ends, bolt- 
ed flanged yoke and outside screw 
rising stem. 


Fig. 1968—150-pound Stain- 
less Steel Gate Valve with 
bolted flanged yoke-bonnet, 
outside screw rising stem and 
tapered solid wedge. 


Fig. 1793—Large 125-pound Iron Body 
Bronze Mounted Gate Valve with out- 
side screw rising stem, bolted flanged 
yoke and tapered solid wedge. Also 
availabie in All tron for process lines. 





Fig. 1708—200-pound Bronze Globe . . 
Valve with screwed ends, union bon- For full information on applications of Powell 


net, renewable, specially heat treated Corrosion-Resistant Valves, refer to Powell 


stainless steel seat and regrindable, The Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati 22 Catalog No. 242. If you do not have it, write, 


renewable, wear-resisting ‘‘Powell- 


ium” nickel-bronze disc. DISTRIBUTORS AND STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES on company stationery, for your copy NOW! 


aWaVi ma 


| 
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Impco Stock Chest Agitation 
for all mill conditions 
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efficient 











Screen 
Room 
Layout? 


Several mills are now planning layouts similar 

























to this. To achieve operation on more nearly one 
level the knotters are nolonger inthe screenroom 
but are used before the brown stock washers. 


Notice particularly the following: 


. . . Flat screens are arranged in short lines at slight pitch 
. . . Submerged inlets and forming aprons 

. . » Stock is fed like paper machine from “fan” pump 
. . . Intermediate underflow re-dilution between screens 


... Stock consistency and quantity controlled by 
regulator and Impco Stock Volume Meter 


. «All lines side by side so any proportion of total 
lines can be used for primary,” “secondary” or 
“tailers” 


Weigh these factors for higher capacity and 
finer quality. If you are considering a new 
screen room or a better arrangement of present 
facilities, let us talk with you. 


Improved Paper Machinery Corporation 


Nashua, New Hampshire ats 





| Pulp Mill Equipment ~ “From Cooking to Use” 
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‘phone or wire 


We're in 
VOLUME PRODUCTION 


to meet 


VOLUME 
DEMAND 


E. D. JONES & SONS COMPANY-PITTIFIELD, MASS. 
Builders of Machinery for Paper Mills 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS IN CANADA. WATEROUS LID, BRANTFORD. ONT. 


8Uletin No. £0) 
“Pon ss 70 7} 


eed 
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Michigan Carton Company's six-million-dollar mill 


Michigan's Newest Mill Starts Operation 


By HARRY WILLIAMSON 


>>» LONG A MANUFACTURER 
of high grade folding boxboard, the 
Michigan Carton Company recently 
marked another milestone of progress 
by starting up its new Angel Street 
plant in Battle Creek, Michigan. After 
the intervening war years, plans for ex- 
pansion made in 1936 finally have 
come to fruition. Utilizing both batch 
and. continuous stock preparation 
equipment, followed by an 8-cylinder 
board machine nicknamed the ‘“An- 
gel,”’ this $6,000,000 mill is designed 


to turn out 300 tons of board per day. 
Every possible improvement has 
been incorporated into this new mill 
and much of the “back-breaking” phys- 
ical labor ordinarily encountered has 
been eliminated. Having achieved a 
high standard of efficiency and progress 
in its old plant in Battle Creek, the 
company, under its president, Lawrence 
G. Fell, utilized fully the combined 
knowledge and experience of its own 
staff, plus the know-how and ability of 
equipment builders and engineers. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Williamson’s lon 


ex perience as a practical 





papermaker and paper mill consultant should make bis observations in 
this new mill interesting. He has contributed articles to this magazine 
over a period of nearly thirty years. Outstanding contribution was bis 
Lessons in Paper Making, Parts 1 and 2, published from 1926 to 1929. 
These lessons dealt principally with the fourdrinier machine and stock 
preparation. At present, however, Mr. Williamson is writing a book 
on cylinder machine operation, part of which soon will be published in 
serial form in The Paper Industry and Paper World. , 
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THE MEN 


The Men 


Major responsibilities were shoul- 
tered by M. C. Jones, director of pur- 
chasing and engineering ; E. H. Barnes, 
general mill superintendent; W. J. 
Shaw, superintendent of the Angel 
Street mill; R. G. Bohn, plant engineer; 
L. F. Philipps, assistant plant engineer; 
and J. J. Harrison, technical director, 
all of the Michigan Carton Company. 
The plant was designed by Shreve, 
Walker and Associates, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, while construction and erection 
was handled by the Herlihy Mid-Con- 
tinent Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
Stock preparation equipment was fur- 
nished by Shartle Brothers Machine 
Company, Middletown, Ohio; the 
board machine was built by the Beloit 
Iron Works, Beloit, Wisconsin; steam 
is produced in two new boilers built 
by the Springfield Boiler Company, 
Springfield, Illinois; and process water 
is filtered in a plant the equipment for 
which was furnished by Hungerford & 
Terry, Inc., Clayton, New Jersey. 

From the architecture of the build- 
ings to the minute details of equip- 
ment, design and layout, this mill is an 
example of the finest in modern board 
mill design. The main building, from 
stock preparation room through the 
finishing room, is 820 ft long. Oper- 
ating floor is one story above the 
ground, leaving ample space for stock 
chests, pumps, and other wae mw on 
the ground floor. Extensive glass block 
panels aid the maximum utilization of 
natural light and by diffusing the light, 
prevent glare in the machine room. 
Auxiliary buildings, such as the boiler 
house, storage warehouses and loading 
docks, form a composite whole that 
exemplifies up-to-date industrial build- 
ing practice. 
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—Philipps, Shaw, Bobn, 


Harrison, Jones, Barnes 


Raw Materials 

Raw materials are received at an un- 
loading dock that accommodates eleven 
railroad cars, all of which may be un- 
loaded simultaneously. Truck ship- 
ments are readily handled at a plat- 
form designed for this ig rose Two 
large warehouses provide storage for 
some 12,000 tons of wood pulp and 
paper stock, all of which is segregated 
into bays or compartments according to 
its quality and the use for which it is 
intended. 

Various grades of boxboard require 
a variety of different stocks including 
virgin wood pulp such as bleached and 
unbleached sulphite and soda. Waste- 
paper, such as white envelope, ledger, 
and flyleaf shavings, together with 
overissue newspapers and mixed waste- 
papers, comprise the bulk of the stock 
used. 


Operations 


The mill is designed as a four-stock 
system: (1) top liner, (2) subliner, 
(3) filler, and (4) bottom liner. The 
mill can operate as a one-, two,- three-, 
or four-stock system. For instance, a 
single-grade stock can make up a solid 
sheet, while double patent coated board 
utilizes three kinds of stock with a liner 
and subliner on top and bottom, and 
filler in the middle. this four-stock sys- 
tem provides a flexibility and versatility 
that permits the manufacture of almost 


any grade of boxboard. 


Main operations are stock prepara- 
tion, board fabrication and finishing; 
but here, the major finishing operation, 
that of cutting the boxboard into final 
finished sheets, is integrated in a 
straight line operation with the ma- 
chine. Board coming from the machine 


THE MACHINE 





—designed for 300 tons 
of board per day 





can be put on a reel for rewinding and 
subsequent cutting, or can pass directly 
to an automatic cutter and double lay- 
boy where finished sheets are loaded 
directly onto skids. There the finished 
skidloads are removed with fork trucks 
and transferred directly to storage and 
shipping with a minimum of manual 
handling. 

Elimination of ‘“back-breaking” 
jobs, however, starts right at the begin- 
ning. Bales of raw stock are taken from 
the storage bays with fork trucks. These 
first run onto a floor scale, then deposit 
the weighed load on an inclined con- 
veyor which elevates and transfers the 
material to the operating floor of the 
stock preparation pbuilding. Several 
loads of the fork truck make up each 
weighed charge to the batch operated 
Hydrapulpers. 

This materials handling system is 
comprised of three inclined conveyors, 
each with its own floor scale, each of 
which discharges into a separate Hydra- 
pulper. It is thus possible to control 
the exact amount of water to follow the 
formula designated for each particular 
grade of board manufactured. This 
initial control of stock and water pro- 
portions gives a controlled consistency 
which is the first step in obtaining uni- 
formly prepared stock for the machine. 


Stock Preparation 


The stock preparation system, from 
the inclined conveyors through the ma- 
chine headbox, comprises a complete 
Shartle-Dilts stock preparatory and 
cleaning system supplied by Shartle 
Brothers Machine Company. 

Three basic types of units employed 
are: Hydrapulpers, Hydrafiners. and 
jordans, together with the necessary 
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THE INDUSTRY —is a leading asset to the community, About 150 workers are 
employed at the Michigan Carton Company's Angel Street mill 


trash removal and classifying equip- 
ment, thickeners, and agitators. 

While a four-stock system is em- 
ployed, only three Hydrapulpers and 
three Hydrafiners are installed. Bulk 
of the stock is filler prepared in a 
straight line—continuous system, the 
subliner and bottom liner can be pre- 
pared by either batch or continuous 
operation, while top liner is prepared 
in definite batches. 

Ordinarily, the top liner is pulped 
in a 16 ft diameter batch Hydra- 
pulper, the subliner and bottom liner 
are pulped in a 14 ft. diameter Hyd:a- 
pulper arranged for either batch or 
continuous operation, and the filler in 
a 20 ft diameter continuous Hydra- 
pulper. Top liner from the 16 ft 
Hydrapulper is discharged directly to 
a Hydrafiner circulating chest, while 
through a flexibility of piping arrange- 
ment the stock from the 14 ft diameter 
Hydrapulper can be discharged either 
directly to a chest, discharged through 
the cleaning system or blended with 
filler stock from the 20 ft Hydrapulper 
depending upon its particular use in 
the finished sheet of board. This Hy- 
drapulper is equipped with a junk re- 
mover and ragger so that it may be 
used on filler stock. 

The large Hydrapulper for filler 
stock is designed to run continuously. 
It is equipped with an automatic junk 
remover that continuously removes 


héavy trash too large to pass through 


the 34 in perforations in the Hydra- 
pulper extraction plates. A “ragger” 
removes baling wires, rags, strings, 
etc. This consists of a wire rope sus- 
pended in the whirling vortex of the 
Hydrapulper.. Rags and wire cling to 
the rope and are slowly and continu- 
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ously removed from the stock in the 
form of a twisted rope 6 in to 8 in in 
diameter. 

The defibered filler stock at approxi- 
mately 2 per cent consistency, passes 
throigh the perforated plates in the 
bottom of the unit to the regulating 
box. The regulating box is a 30 in 
diameter vertical tank divided by a 
vertical adjustable dam, this dam regu- 
lates the level of stock in the Hydrapul- 
per tub while at the same time pro- 
vides sufficient back pressure to pre- 
vent “felting over’ of the extraction 
plates. The stock discharges over a 
dam and is pumped to the first section 
of the grit remover where it is diluted 
with white water to permit settling of 
heavy grit in the first settling cham- 
ber. 

The stock then passes through three 
Dilts Classifiners where floating rejects 
are screened out and passed through a 
disintegrator pump and Selectrap or 
screen to reclaim all usable fiber. 

Accepted stock from the Classifiners 
is discharged to the second settling 
chamber of the grit remover where 
it is further diluted for final settling. 
Rejects are removed automatically and 
continuously from the system. The 
clarified stock is then discharged by 
gravity to four thickeners from which 
it is discharged to a filler dump chest, 
thence to jordan regulating box—to 
jordans—to the machine. 

Liner stocks are discharged to their 
respective chests and are passed 
through the Hydrafiners for a definite 
number of passes necessary to develop 
fiber characteristics for the particular 
grade of board being manufactured. 
From these units each type of stock 
goes to a storage chest from which it 








is pumped to the jordan headbox, 
which gives a 20 ft gravity feed to 
the battery of six jordans. 

Jordaned stock is held in the ma- 
chine chest until pumped to the ma- 
chine headbox. All stock chests are 
equipped with Agi-flo circulation and 
pumping systems to keep the stock at 
uniform consistency and to provide 
constant delivery of stock to the suc- 
ceeding operation. 


Machine Headbox 


The machine headbox is designed to 
handle four types of stock. Each of 
the four compartments arte equipped 
with eight —s gates which per- 
mits each kind of stock to be delivered 
to any one of the eight molds of the 
cylinder machine. Flow of stock from 
the headbox is regulated by the dis- 
charge gates and the head is regulated 
by an overflow gate. A wash down 
system aids the delivery stock to the 
screens and overflow returns to the 
machine chest. 

Since filler stock comprises the bulk 
of the sheet formed on the machine 
(usually 4-6 of the 8 moids), its regu- 
lation can, in a measure, control the 
caliper and weight of the sheet. This 
is accomplished by a Harvey-Lewellen 
caliper control which changes the stock 
level in the filler headbox by adjusting 
the opening of the overflow gate. 

Supply of stock to eacn of the eight 
molds passes through individual Bird 
rotary screens. Screen vats and de- 
livery box are constructed of stainless 
steel and are designed to eliminate 
turbulence in the flow and to prevent 
the entrainment of air. Constant and 
even flow to the cylinder mold. is aid- 
ed by a level control im the delivery 
box. (Continued on page 1190) 
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1 Incline conveyors carry weighed paper stock to the 2 Weighed stock with a measured quantity of water 
operating floor of the stock preparation building is slushed up in this 14-ft diameter Hydrapul per 





5 This battery of Hydrafiners, hooked up to cycling 6 Six jordans, fed by gravity from four-stock headbox, 


chests, are used on liner stock prior to jordaning give stock final treatment before going to machine 


9 Sheet passes through main suction press (right) and 10 Just before entering smoothing press, sheet 


reverse suction press (left), then to smoothing press passes through caliper control device 














3 


Filler stock is prepared in Hydrapulper. Slushed Grit removal and classifier system. Accepted stock 
. . ) . 
pulp is discharged through vertical column at left passes over the deckers at left and then to storage 


All stocks go through this four-stock headbox to 8 Board is formed by eight-cylinder molds on this 


screens below; then to any of 8 molds on machine 140-in machine equipped with five suction rolls 


Final finish to board is given by this open- 12 Board from the finishing calender stack by-passes 
side calender stack. Note the control panels the reel and goes to automatic cutter and layboy 























The “Angel” is driven by a 1200-b 


Cylinder Board Machine 


One of the most modern in design, 
the 140-in wide, eight-cylinder board 
machine built by the Beloit Iron 
Works, trims 128 inches, has an over- 
all length of 550 ft employs 5 suction 
rolls, 81 paper dryers, a machine coat- 
ing unit, and an automatic cutter and 
layboy. Driven by a 1200-hp, 10 to 
1 ratio, Westinghouse steam turbine 
through a line shaft, the different sec- 
tions of the machine are connected to a 
line shaft by belts. operating on cone 
pulleys. Adjacent to the steam turbine 
on the line shaft is a 200-hp West- 
inghouse d-c generator set. This d-c 
current is used to drive the “‘helper”’ 
motors on the cylinder molds and the 
suction press roll motors. 

Cylinder molds are 140 inches wide, 
60 inches in diameter, and form the 
eight layers of stock that make up the 
sheet. Even distribution of stock in 
each of the vats is aided by a rotating 
perforated roll, and level control is 
governed by both slice and wing board 
action. Vats are also equipped with an 
air exhaust system to remove air from 
the inside of the rotating mold above 
the level of white water. Deckle show- 
ers trim the wet edges from the formed 
sheet. 


Water Removal 

Water is extracted from the sheet by 
both plain and suction press rolls. 
First is the drum combination press- 
and-suction roll equipped with a side 
suction roll to remove water from the 
top felt. This combination of two 
suction rolls and one top roll is fol- 
lowed by a plain primary press which, 
in turn, is followed by a primary suc- 
tion press. Up to this point, the top 
and bottom felts, with the sheet. be- 
tween them, have been operated on by 
this applied suction and mechanical 
weight. 
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variable speed 
steam turbine; dc generator is installed on line shaft 





The top felt now returns from the 
sheet and passes back around the ma- 
chine and the sheet is carried forward 
only by the bottom felt. The bottom 
felt and sheet then pass through the 
main suction press, and then through 
the reverse suction press so the bot- 
tom side of the sheet receives the 
smoothing influence of a plain top roll. 
In all, there are five suction presses 
extracting liquid water from the sheet 
and felts at the wet end of the ma- 
chine. Following the suction presses 
is a plain press and immediately pre- 
ceding the dryers is a pair of smooth- 
ing rolls to remove any felt impres- 
sions from the sheet. 

The main suction drum roll and 
the side suction roll both discharge 
water through a receiving tank and 
gooseneck system connected to the suc- 
tion side of a vacuum pump. Air and 
water are thus separated. Primary sut- 
tion rolls, main suction roll, and the 
reverse suction roll, each with its sep- 
arate vacuum pump, all discharge to 
a single air-water separator. As there 
is not a large volume of water at these 
points, these three pumps discharge 
into a common header system. White 
water is pumped to a set of two Sveen- 
Pederson save-alls to recover usable 
fiber. One of these is for filler fiber 
and the other for liner fiber. Clarified 
water is reused. 


One of the features of the machine 
is that pressure is applied to” the 
squeeze rolls by means of air-operated 
diaphragms instead of by a system of 
levers and weights. Gauges mounted 
on a panel board indicate the pressure 
applied to the front and back of each 
press roll. Manually adjusted pres- 
sure regulators are used to regulate 
the pressure to the desired value. This 
makes it possible for the machine ten- 
der to control accurately the work ac- 
complished by each press. 
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Drive unit for one section of the paper machine. 
Note air-operated clutch and brake arrangement 


Caliper Control 


The detecting device of the Harvey- 
Lewellen caliper control unit, -previ- 
ously mentioned, is located just «prior 
to the smoothing rolls. It consists of 
a roller wheel running on a bottom 
tube roll between which the sheet 
passes. Variations in caliper?are de- 
tected and transmitted to the ‘cantrol- 
ler which operates the adjustable’ over- 
flow gate on the filler stock héadbox. 
Indication is given by threeSignal 
lights. White light indicates the cal- 
ipesto'be correct; green light indicates 
low “aliper; and red indicates high 
caliper. This constantly tells the ma- 
chiné'tender whether or not the sheet 
is of the right thickness and weight. 
Accurate control within a half point of 
caliper is accomplished with this sys- 
tem. Accurate regulation of stock con- 
sistency makes possible this close con- 
trol of caliper and corresponding 
weight. 


Drying 

Paper machine dryers of 60 inches 
diameter are divided into four sections 
with a total of 81 rolls. The first two 
sections, comprising 40 dryers, are ful- 
ly enclosed by a Ross hood and hot 
air system for removing vapor evapo- 
rated from the, wet sheet. The same 
two sections are equipped with top and 
bottom dryer felts and the necessary 
felt dryers. This practice fs some- 
what unusual and new for boxboard 
machines. 

Third and fourth sections of ‘dryers 
do not employ dryer felts nor do they 
utilize a hood system. Fans in the roof 
effectively exhaust the air and vapor 
from the two sections while hot air 
blowers in the basement appreciably 
aid the drying. A two-roll breaker 
stack is located in the dryer section for 
the purpose of improving drying and 
finish. 
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Usablasfiber is recovered from white 
water in two tile-lined save-alls 


Calenders 


After the sheet is dried it passes 
through calender stacks, all of the new 
Beloit open-side design with each roll 
held in separate bearings hinged to a 
single vertical column at the front and 
back of the machine. Pressure is ex- 
erted by means of an air-operated 
power cylinder on each of the vertical 
columns. This type of calender stack 
is easy to operate and maintain. Main- 
tenance time is cut since any roll may 
be removed readily and replaced with- 
out disturbing the others. Each cal- 
ender is equipped with a motor oper- 
ated lift. 

From the finishing calender stack, 
the sheet may be wound on a drum reel 
equipped with a pneumatic cylinder for 
controlling roll hardness or it may pass 
directly over the reel unit to the auto- 
matic cutter and layboy. When the 
board is wound on reels, the 6-ton 
jumbo rolls are transferred by an over- 
head crane to a Beloit rewinder, set off 
to one side of the reel. The winder is 
equipped with a special shaft puller, 
shaft return and roll lowering device. 


Cutter and Layboy 


Ordinarily, however, the sheet passes 
direct to the cutter. Cutter and lay- 
boy are both designed for high speed 
operation. The moving sheet first runs 
over slitters and is cut to the desired 
widths before passing through the 
double blade revolving cutter which 
delivers the finished individual sheets 
of board to receiving tapes. From the 
first set of tapes, the sheets are deliv- 
ered to a second set of slower moving 
tapes. Here the sheets overlap one an- 
other and their velocity is thus reduced 
so that they fall readily into place on 
the layboy skids without being dam- 
aged. Adjustment of the overlapping 
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Water filter being backwashed. Total 
capacity of the four filters is 3000 gpm 


on the second set of tapes by means of 
speed control permits maximum ef- 
ficiency of layboy operation, regardless 
of the — of the paper machine. 

Tandem layboy units, each with sep- 
arate tape delivering system, provide 
continuous operation with no interrup- 
tions for removing full skid loads. 
Guide fingers are positioned to deliver 
sheets from the revolvine cutter to the 
receiving tapes for either or the layboy 
units. 


Auxiliary Equipment 


Control of tension or draws between 
various sections of the machine is ac- 
complished by positioning the drive 
belts on the cone pulleys of the en- 
closed gear reduction units. . But in- 
stead of the old handshift arrangement, 
the:operator merely pushes a button to 
star€ a motor that automatically shifts 
the belt to attain the desired speed for 
each section. An air-operated dia- 
phragm clutch is used to start and stop 
each section but the dryer drives re- 
quire ait-operated brakes for quick 
stopping. These are operated from in- 
dividual control panels.on the front 
side of the machine. 

While speed adjustment of the vari- 
ous sections is accomplished by shifting 
the drive belts on cone pulleys, machine 
speed is regulated by controlling the 
turbine drive. 

Recording controllers mounted on a 
contral panel show the pressure of 
steam to each section of dryers. This 
is automatically controlled according to 
the value set on the instrument by the 
backtender. 

Dryers are equipped with roller 
bearings and the dryer gears ate en- 
closed. A Bowser pressure lubrication 
system is used. Over 8,000 gallons of 
oil is cleaned, filtered and recirculated 
by this system. 





Heart of the automatic control sys- 
tem is the Ingersoll-Rand compressor 
that furnishes compressed air for con- 
troller operation, for applying pressure 
to the press rolls, and for the wide va- 
riety of uses on the paper machine. 

Steam is provided by two new 
Springfield boilers operating at 415 psi 
with a design capacity of 60,000 Ib of 
steam per hour. 

These boilers are fired by Detroit 
Stoker Company “‘Rotograte”’ traveling 
grate spreader stokers. A fairly wide 
range of coals can be handled by this 
stoker equipment. Traveling grates 
move forward and continuously dis- 
charge ashes at the front while a 
series of revolving rotors feed coal 
from the hoppers and throw it into 
the furnace. 

Also located in the new boiler house 
is the water treating plant. This con- 
sists of a large clear well and gravity 
sand filters furnished by Hungerford 
and Terry, Inc. Four filters, having a 
total capacity of 3000 gpm, are each 15 
ft wide by 23 ft long and are installed 
on the operating floor of the boiler 
plant. The clear-well, with a capacity 
of over 140,000 gallons of filtered wa- 
ter, is located on the ground floor. Raw 
water from the Kalamazoo River, for 
the filter plant, is taken from the main 
mill pump which supplies water for 
condenser and other purposes. Water 
entering the filters is controlled by float 
valves which cut off the feed when the 
clear-well fills up. 
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Key lo Safe Plants ds 
Labor-Management Co-operation 


R. W. CROUCHER, Safety Officer 


Minnesota and Ontario Paper Co. and Subsidiaries 


>>» OPERATIONS OF the Minne- 
sota and Ontario Paper Company, fol- 
low the wood from American and 
Canadian logging operations, through 
processing into pulp, paper and in- 
sulating board until the finished prod- 
uct is delivered to railroad trunk lines 
over the Minnesota, Dakota and West- 
ern Railroad. 

The safety program is concerned 
with the protection of the lives of 
some 4,000 workers whose activities 
are performed in the woods of the far 
north; in paper mills at International 
Falls, Minnesota, and Fort Frances and 
Kenora, Ontario; at the Insulite Mill 
at the Falls, and in the operation of 
the M.D. & W. Railroad. 

Importance of this concern for safe- 
ty on the part of management stems 
from a two-fold objective—to keep 





workers from getting hurt, and to min- 
imize the heavy financial losses, both 
to workers and the company, of a high 
accident toll. 

Some idea of the size of this cost 
may be indicated by the fact that in 
1947 we had the best safety record in 
our history. We were able to reduce 
the accident toll 47 per cent on the 
average for our three paper mills and 
the Insulite Mill. Yet the direct cost 
of the accidents we did have was still 
$64,500. This included only the cost 
of compensation and medical care— 
the additional hidden costs, generally 
accepted as roughly four times the ac- 
tual cost, must be included. This meant 
that, in our best safety year, the actual 
cost of accidents was $250,000. 

Our present day safety set-up, I feel, 
is a gradual outgrowth of our early 








The author, R. W. Croucher (right) and his safety supervisors, M. F. Mattson (left) and 
Ora Hazen (center) 
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Max King, paper machine head oiler, proudly 

holds certificate showing 39 years at Mando 

without a lost-time accident. New certificates 
are issued to employees every year 


efforts toward improving safety con- 
sciousness. It came, whence it should 
come, from the men themselves. Short- 
ly before Christmas in 1943, a worker 
from our Insulite Mill dropped into 
my office. He wanted to know if the 
company would be interested in set- 
ting up a joint labor-management safe- 
ty committee at the Insulite Mill. The 
answer, of course, is obvious. 

Personnel of the committee was im- 
portant. We decided that the workers 
should predominate, with,just enough 
supervisors of management men pres- 
ent to give careful and sincere attention 
to suggestions or complaints and with 
authority to see that they were taken 
care of. We decided that a dinner meet- 
ing, paid for by the company, should 
be held in the evening, away from the 
company premises and where a man’s 
mind could be free from the routine 
and association of his job. Each shift 
of each department should be repre- 
sented. 

The first meeting was held on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1944, attended by 13 workers 
and 7 supervisors. The enthusiasm en- 
gendered there has never lagged at 
Insulite. The accident toll at this mill 
has declined steadily until in mid-July, 
1948, their more than 500 workers had 
gone 281 days without a lost-time ac- 
cident . . . one department with an 
almost unbelievable record of 631 safe 
working days. 

Success of the Insulite program was 
electric. It started a fl of requests 
from other departments and other mills 
for similar programs. A safety com- 
mittee of the maintenance and service 
workers of the M and O paper mill 
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at the Falls held their first meeting on 
May 10, 1945, followed a few days 
later, on May 24th, by the first meet- 
ing of a committee representing the 
Manufacturing and Converting depart- 
ments of the same mill. The Wood 
Storage and Railroad workers soon 
formed a committee as well as the Fort 
Frances and Kenora paper mills. 


All committees meet once a month 
under similar circumstances as the first 
Insulite meeting. We have never been 
able to improve on it. They represent 
open forums not only for safety recom- 
mendations and check ups but a meet- 
ing place where men and supervisors, 
under relaxed and pleasant circum- 
stances, hold free ath pow discussion 
where workers can ask ‘How?’ and 
“Why?” and “When?” of men who 
can either give them a direct answer 
or know where to go for it. 

That our program has been success- 
ful is indicated by these comparative 
figures showing the reduction in acci- 
dent frequency (injuries suffered per 
million man-hours worked) for 1947 
as compared with 1946 for our three 
paper mills and the Insulite Mill. 





Accident Frequency Rates 


Decrease 
Division 1947 1946 (per cent) 
Falls Paper 17.4 22.9 24 
Insulite 14.1 28.7 51 
Ft. Frances Paper 7.4 13.2 44 
Kenora Paper 25 6.4 61 
Average decrease for all mills 47.5 





Our records show that employees 25 
years of age and under continue to 
have the most accidents and that em- 
ployees with six months service or less 
are more accident prone. Our company 
feels this indicates need for improving 
job training methods and steps are be- 
ing taken in this direction. Twenty per 
cent of our accidents, the largest num- 
ber of any of our groups, occur in log- 
ging operations. Next, with 18 per 
cent, come members of mill mainte- 
mance crews. Papermakers as a class 
have greatly reduced the number of ac- 
cidents, notwithstanding the much 
larger employment figures. 

More accidents occur at 10 A.M., 
2 P.M. and 3 P.M. than at any other 
time of day. Fingers are involved in the 
largest number of cases with eye in- 
juries coming next. Our goggle and 
spectacle program must be credited 
with the fact that out of 141 eye in- 
juries in 1947, only 12 resulted in lost 
time. Back injuries are third largest 
and more than half of them result in 
lost time. 

Importance of the continual pound- 
ing of individual safety through the 
work. of our safety supervisors is 
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Swinging cat walk on an ! 


trated by Joe Bartkowski (lower right), safety 


mechanic. This operation not only makes servicing safer but saves 2'/2 hours every time the 
job is done 


brought home by the fact that only 14 
per cent of the total accidents in 1947 
were caused by faulty mechanical con- 
ditions or faulty supervision. The other 
86 per cent were brought about by poor 
working methods by either the injured 
man or his co-workers. The faulty me- 


. chanical conditions and. defective su- 


pervision can be remedied by direct 





action of management . . . the others 
require constant education that em- 
ployees be ever aware of the hazards 
of mind which they carry around with 
them always. 

In developing the safety programs, 
the assistance and co-operation of the 
Employees Mutual of Wausau, Wis- 
consin, has been invaluable. 





Joe Bartkowski, who devotes his full time to the mechanical work of properly gyarding machinery, 
demonstrates here the operation of an air-controlled guard he devised 
to protect the nip on a rewinder 
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How To Repair Paper Mill Machinery Quicker 


>>» ALTHOUGH DESIGNED and 
built for dependability and long life, 
various parts of paper machinery do 
wear, and repairs or replacement do 
become necessary. Superintendents and 
engineers are constantly searching for 
methods to speed up repairs, to main- 
tain operations at a high level. That is 
why more and more in the paper in- 
dustry are investigating and turning to 
metallizing. 

Rebuilding worn parts by spraying 
them with molten metal has been ex- 
panding in usefulness gradually since 
1930. Today, several thousand plants 
of various kinds are using the method 
for restoring worn armature shafts, 
crankshafts, pistons, piston rods, pump 
parts, spindles, and many other me- 
chanical elements. Many of the appli- 
cations are as valuable to the paper mill 
superintendent as to any other indus- 
trial men concerned with maintenance. 

There are several reasons why metal- 
lizing is even more valuable in the 
paper industry. Much equipment is 
large and expensive. Many parts are 
subjected to corrosion as well as wear. 
Finally, in the paper mills, wear of 
relatively simple parts often causes 
damage and great expense on other 
elements. For example, a worn breast 
roll can cause considerable damage to 
expensive fourdrinier wires. The op- 
portunity for substantial savings is 
much greater than in industries where 
lighter and far less expensive equip- 
ment is in common use. 

One of the most practical applica- 
tions in paper mills is the restoration of 
worn pump parts of many kinds. Fig- 
ure 1 shows a pump plunger typical of 
those found in many plants. This par- 


Figure 1 
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ticular plunger, cast of grey iron and 
measuring 6 in in diameter by 19 in 
long, showed serious wear and scoring 
after two years of operation. Packing 
glands could no longer be kept tight. 

In order to true it up, 1/16 in was 
machined off the surface. Then, high 
chrome, high carbon stainless steel was 
sprayed on until the plunger was ap- 
proximately .020 in oversize. The sur- 
face was finished by grinding to stand- 
ard size. After more than two years 
service, the metallized plunger showed 
no wear or scoring and the original 
packing was still in the glands. 

Today, of course, many mills are 
turning away from _ reciprocating 
pumps and adopting centrifugals. 
Here again, metallizing has a definite 
value. Frequently impeller hubs and 
wear rings lose their proper clearance 
through erosion and scoring, reducing 
the efficiency of the unit. While wear 
rings are often of relatively light sec- 
tion, they usually have ample metal 
across the wearing surface to permit 
reboring for several reworkings of the 
pump. Rings can be trued up in the 
lathe until a proper surface is restored. 
This, of course, leaves undersize hubs. 

Procedure is to metallize the im- 
peller hub so that it can be refinished to 
the new ring size. This is quite a 
simple matter, since modern metalliz- 
ing guns spray bronze very rapidly. 
Numerous cases have been reported 
where impellers, badly ab: yer 
worn, have been restored to many years 
of useful life by this application of the 
metallizing process. 

Shafts and packing sleeves of cen- 


trifugal pumps are also subjected to 
considerable wear. Figure 2 illustrates 
the metallizing of just such a worn 
area. In this particular case, the surface 
is being sprayed with steel. Other cases 
have been reported where stainless 
steel has been applied directly over the 
original bronze sleeve or stainless steel 
sleeve. On one case in particular, 4 in 
by 14 in bronze sleeves were rebuilt 
with stainless steel at a cost of only 
$8.00 per sleeve. New bronze sleeves 
were priced at $44 and stainless steel 
sleeves at $169 each. 

It is in the field of rolls that metalliz- 
ing offers its greatest possibilities to 
the paper mill superintendent. Couch 
roll, breast rolls, beater rolls, and jor- 
dan plug journals are among the many 
successful uses reported for the process. 
In one case, a mill in Massachusetts 
required a beater roll, on which the 
journals were badly worn, by 8 o'clock 


‘one morning. Notified at 5:30 the 


afternoon before, the machine shop 
trued up the journals, prepared them 
for metallizing by cutting a 14 thread, 
.025 in deep with a square-nosed tool. 
Threads were then knurled with a 
special knurling tool. Journals were 
metallized with .10 carbon steel, finish 
machined and the roll was ready for 
use four hours before the required 
time. 

Figure 3 is an even more impressive 
metallizing job. Shown is a steel cen- 
ter, bronze-covered vacuum seal roll. 
This roll, one of nine used in the plant, 
was supported at both ends by large 
sleeve type antifriction bearings, which 
frequently came loose and allowed the 
journals to rotate in the sleeves. Re- 
placement of journals was estimated at 





Figure 2 
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Figure 3 


about $2,200 per roll. Damaged parts 
of the journals were prepared, metal- 
lized with .25 carbon steel and ma- 
chined to size. Cost of metallizing 
one journal, including all materials, 
preparation, spraying, and finishing 
amounted to about $60 according to 
the - mill superintendent. This, of 
course, did not include the removal of 
the roll, transportation to the machine 
shop, and re-assembly. Even with these 
costs added, total cost was less than 
10 per cent of the most of replacement. 

Even more substantial savings can 
be made in the resurfacing of roll 
bodies themselves. Detailed report of 
work on a breast roll might serve to 
illustrate this field for metallizing to 
the best advantage. Figure 4 shows the 
actual metallizing of this 22-inch diam- 
eter roll, using three metal spraying 
guns simultaneously. 

The breast roll illustrated was made 
of a heavy cast bronze shell, about 
5/32 in thick. Weighing around 3,800 
pounds, this roll cost new around 
$2100. As the breast roll was driven by 
the fourdrinier wire, it had a tendency 
to slip and, in wearing out, to form 
surface ridges. These in turn tended to 
shorten the life of the fourdrinier wire 
itself. 

The worn roll was set up in the 
lathe and a light cut, using a coarse 
feed, was taken over the entire surface, 
leaving a sort of fine thread. Then, the 
electrical method of preparation was 
used. This consists of depositing a very 
irregular surface of a special nickel 
type electrode, using a unit similar to 
a welding generator but with different 
current characteristics. Such units are 
available from manufacturers of metal- 
lizing equipment. Some care must be 
employed to be sure that the nickel 
deposit covers at least 95 per cent of 
the surface. 


Prepared surface was sprayed with 
high chrome, high carbon stainless 
steel to a thickness of approximately 
3/16 in on the radius. Finishing was 
done by first roughing down with a 
cemented carbide tool bit and then for 
final finish, a grinder was set up. Total 
cost of the work was $1,051 as against 
replacement cost of $2,100. Careful 
monthly inspection for the first few 
months has shown no wear whatso- 
ever and it is now the superintendent's 
opinion that it will operate for at 
least five years without regrinding. 
Thus, the cost of several regrindings 
ordinarily needed will be saved in ad- 
dition to the saving in the repair oper- 
ation itself. 

These, then, are some of the typical 
jobs which are being done with metal- 
lizing in the paper mills today. They 
should serve to indicate the value of 
the process and suggest many other 
applications, of similar importance. 
Perhaps the advantages of metallizing 
pres: suggested in discussing these 
applications could be summed up sepa- 
rately for clarity. 

There appear to be three main ad- 
vantages on work of this kind. First is 
the speed of modern metallizing guns. 
For example, stainless steels can be 
sprayed using 3/16 in diameter wire, 
at better than 20 pounds an hour. Com- 
pare this with the average deposit time 
of welding and the advantage of metal- 
lizing becomes immediately obvious. 

The second advantage is the low cost 
of metallizing, partly at least, a result 
of its speed. The saving in metal is the 
other contributing factor in cost con- 
siderations. By the application of about 
two pounds of stainless steel, in the 
case of the bronze packing sleeves, 
many pounds of bronze were saved on 
each sleeve. In the case of the breast 
roll, it took 572 pounds of sprayed 
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Figure 4 


stainless steel to save a 3,800-pound 
roll. 

Third advantage in metallizing is its 
great versatility. Any metal in wire 
form can be sprayed. Today, more than 
30 different kinds of metal are in com- 
mon use. Most valuable to the paper 
mills, of course, are the stainless steels 
and bronzes, since so many parts must 
resist corrosion as well as wear. 

Finally, a word or two concerning 
important factors to be observed in 
metallizing may be in order. There are 
three types of jobs which should never 
be attempted with metallizing. First, 
sprayed metals will not stand direct 
impact such as would be encountered 
on the valve seats of internal combus- 
tion engines or on some kinds of cam 
surfaces. Second, they will not stand 
the strain to which threads and gear 
teeth are subjected. Don’t try to metal- 
lize them. Finally, metallized coatings 
will not stand the tendency to elongate 
when used directly under balls or roll- 
ers. Hence, they should never be used 
on ball or roller bearing races. 

A .second consideration of major 
importance is the selection of a method 
of preparation and a metal which are 
suitable for the work involved. Manu- 
facturers of metallizing equipment pub- 
lish excellent handbooks on the rec- 
ommended methods of preparation, 
metals, spraying technique and the 
like. 

With the limitations and advantages 
of metallizing clearly in mind, one is 
free to investigate the possibilities for 
mechanical maintenance. In these days 
of continued metals shortages, and the 
tightening up of money for new equip- 
ment and replacements, this fast, low- 
cost “putting-on"” process well may 
prove a life-saver to the hard-pressed 
superintendent and maigtenance engi- 
neer. 
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Solubility and Extraction Studies of Lignin 


>>» THE LITERATURE today con- 
tains no suggestion as to the number 
of components in the complex we call 
lignin. This generalization applies to 
both isolated lignin preparations and 
the natural lignin in the various plants. 
It is an enigma, in retrospect, why re- 
search on lignin was conducted for 
approximately a century before in: 
vestigators began seriously to question 
the homogeneity of the lignin materials 
with which they worked. 

Opinion is divided on the homo- 
geneity of lignin, even today, as in- 
dicated by the large number of reports, 
the major purpose of which is to de- 
rive a constitutional formula, and the 
relatively few concerned with the separ- 
ation and characterization of the com- 
ponents of the lignin complex. While 
inferential evidence questioning the 
homogeneity of lignin preparations is 
almost as old as our knowledge of 
lignin, it is only within about the last 
decade that reports have appeared 
which resulted from attempts to study 
homogeneity. 

The long delay in attacking the 
problem of heterogeneity has been 
caused, among other things, by an in- 
sufficiently broad and critical outlook, 
the refractory nature of the material it- 
self, inadequate technics, absence of 
sufficiently powerful research tools, and 
awareness and avoidance of an ex- 
ceedingly difficult chemical problem re- 
sulting in staff and equipment incom- 
mensurate with the magnitude of the 
task. Lignin chemistry has been some- 
what handicapped by the general, and 
too frequently the exclusive use of the 
standard technics of the laboratory of 
organic chemistry, neglecting valuable 
analytical tools of the biochemist and 

hysical chemist. For example, it has 

m a common practice in the past to 
purify lignin preparations by such 
standard organic technics as repeated 
solution and precipitation, and without 
insisting upon the application of the 
most discerning and critical tests of 
purity, to assume that the end product 
of the purification technic was pure or 
substantially so. 

The usual criteria of purity such as 
melting point, constancy of elementary 
composition, etc., were rarely useful 
since melting points were not — nor 
could the preparations be crystallized, 
while small variations in elementary 
composition were not considered too 
important in a material of high mole- 
cular weight the natural origin of 
which inevitably led to some variation 
depending upon the source. 
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In the last decade or so, more power- 
ful tools have appeared, chiefly: those 
of physical chemistry, as well as ex- 
tremely discerning preparative and an- 
alytical technics developed in_bio- 
chemistry. Of these newer tools and 
technics available today, only a portion 
have been applied to the investigation 
of lignin. It seems probable that more 
progress can be expected from the new 
tools and technics than the old. 


Previous Attempts at Separation 


With the customary superiority of 
hindsight over foresight, it is possible, 
in the light of the present evidence of 
heterogeneity, to reinterpret some of 
the older experimental reports on lig- 
nin to conclude that data suggesting 
heterogeneity have been known for at 
least several decades. Typical of such 
evidence, is the partial solubilitiy of 
sulphuric acid lignin in organic sol- 
vents, the differences in Klason’s alpha 
and deta lignosulphonic acids, the vari- 
ation in elementary composition of 
different preparations, and variations in 
molecular weight. It may be contended 
that some of this evidence may indicate 
merely polymerism, rather than diverse 
chemical species, but the difference is 
largely one of point of view and neither 
adds nor detracts from the question of 
heterogeneity and the number of com- 
ponents present, whether the difference 
in their character be physical or chem- 
ical. All such discussions and data have 
as their ultimate purpose a more ac- 
curate knowledge of reaction products, 
the parent material, and the constitu- 
tional structures involved. 

The thirty-odd important papers 
which have appeared in about the last 
decade, in which the heterogeneity of 
lignin has been investigated, have em- 
ployed various phenomena, effecting 
only partial separation in each case. 
The largest number of reports’ (six) 
described procedures for the fractional 
digestion of wood with reaction sol- 
vents, which may be regarded as frac- 
tional solution processes. 

These papers reported, in general, 
small differences in the analytical con- 
stants such as methoxyl, sulfur content, 
and ultra-violet absorption, but pro- 
vided no basis for inferring the num- 
ber of components present, the chem- 
ical species present, nor a means of 
isolating pure components. Five reports 
described fractional precipitation by 


organic and inorganic reactants. These 
fractions showed small variations in 
analytical constants but gave no evi- 
dence of the number of components or 
the chemical species present. Dialysis 
was employed in five reports, fractional 
precipitation by the addition of an 
inert organic solvent in four, diffusion 
in four, adsorption in three, partition 
between two immiscible solvents in 
two, molecular distillation in two, and 
electrophoresis, extraction of lignin 
from wood with an inert solvent, and 
extraction of isolated lignin with inert 
solvents in one report each. Results 
were similar in all: small variations in 
the analytical constants of the fractions 
without evidence as to the number of 
components or chemical species pres- 
ent. 


Previous Solubility and Extraction 
Studies of Lignin 


The extent of solubility of lignin by 
continuous extraction with boiling sol- 
vents, reported in 1940 (2), was 
erratic, varying with the —- 
preparation, the solvent, and particle 
size. In addition, some samples con- 
tinued to be dissolved or dispersed by 
the solvent after approximately 300 
hours of extraction. The present study 
was prompted by this anomalous be- 
havior and by the continuing impor- 
tance of lignin purity or heterogeneity. 
Additional methods of studying solu- 
bility have been employed to extend 
the limits of knowledge of the solu- 
bility behavior of lignin. 


Application of Gibbs’ Phase Rule 
to Solubility 


The application of Gibbs’ phase rule 
to solubility as an index of purity of 
the solid has been ably discussed by 
Kunitz and Northrop (4), and Her- 
riot (3). Webb (6) has recently pre- 
sented a more general discussion of 


the relationship of solubility to purity, 


and the application of the phase rule 
in practical analytical procedures. Brief- 
ly, Gibbs’ phase rule states that the 
number of phases plus the number of 
degrees of leaden equals the number 
of components plus two, or P + F = 
C + 2. Since the temperature and 
pressure are held constant during the 
determination of solubility, this theory 
states that in a system consisting of N 
components and N or more phases the 
composition of the phases is fixed and 
cannot be varied by changing the 
quantity of the phases present. The 
solubility of a solid phase of one 
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component is, therefore, independent 
of the quantity of solid phase present 
but if the system consists of N + 1 
components and N phases, the amount 
of solid in solution will vary with the 
quantity of solid phase present. 

To apply the phase rule to solubility 
data, the solubility of the substance is 


measured in the presence of varying - 


quantities of the solid phase. This is 
accomplished by stirring varying quan- 
tities of the substance with a constant 


volume of solvent until equilibrium is 


attained. The concentration of the dis- 
solved substance is then determined 
and plotted against the concentration 
of the total substance. 


Experimental Determination 
of the Solubility of Lignin 


Samples of the identical lignin prep- 
aration previously reported (2) to 
undergo anomalous solubility were 
used in these experiments. These were 
pre ared from aspen (Populus tremu- 
oides, Michaux) by digesting one hun- 
dred grams of wood in a liquor con- 
sisting of one liter of water and one 
liter of n-butanol made two per cent 
in sodium hydroxide, for four hours at 
160 C. After digestion the lignin was 
separated from the digestion liquor 
as described previously (7). The solu- 
bility of the lignin samples was de- 
termined in both acetone and methanol 
at 25 deg. C. + 0.2 deg. by shaking 
weighed quantities of’ lignin in a con- 
stant volume of solvent until equilibri- 
um was attained. The amount of lignin 
in solution was determined by weigh- 
ing the dry residue from a weighed 
quantity of solution. 


Results of Solubility 
Determinations 


The experimental values obtained in 
these solubility determinations are 
shown graphically in Figure 1 in which 
the concentration of dissolved lignin 
is plotted against the concentration of 
the total lignin present. Curve A rep- 
resents the solubility in methanol, 
Curve B-in acetone. 

The mathematical method of Kunitz 
and Northrop (4) for the analysis of 
a multicomponent system can not be 
applied to these data for the lack of 
straight portions of the curve. The use 
of a second solvent producing a similar 
curve largely rules out the possibility 
of the presence of a solid solution 
while the shape of the curve suggests 
that multicomponents, rather than a 
simple system including perhaps two 
or three components, are present. In 
an attempt to determine whether the 
lignin was a solid solution or a mix- 
ture, with greater certainty than from 
the shapes of the solubility curves 
alone, lignin solutions were shaken at 
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Fig. 1—Solubility of aspen lignin in th i and t 


40 degrees to equilibrium, filtered, and 
allowed to cool. The first solid phase 
to appear was > oye and its solu- 
bility determined at 25 degrees in 
methanol. The results are shown in 
Figure 1, curve C. Theory predicts that 
the solubility would be less than that 
of the total lignin as was found; that 
the curve is somewhat straightened is 
apparent; still, it is not an ideal curve 
nor is it as decisive as some curves 
reported in the application of the phase 
rule to experimentally determined solu- 
bilities of proteins. If one interprets 
curve C as indicative of a pure com- 
pound, then the original lignin was a 
mixture. If one interprets curve C as 
indicative of a solid solution, the 
original substance was a solid solution. 
In either case, the original would ap- 
pear to contain at least two com- 
ponents. 


Selective Extraction of Lignin 


Extraction of solids with liquid in 
the conventional Soxhlet apparatus 

rovides no visible index of whether 
fractionation or merely solution is oc- 
curring. The difference in the analytical 
constants of the solid in the solute and 
the residue is slight and yields, at best, 
dubious data from which to judge 
whether fractionation has occurred and 
the number of components extracted. 
To provide a ready visual answer as 
to whether or not selective extraction 
was occurring in the extraction of lig- 
nin with solvents, the following technic 
was employed: 

(1) A175 mm square of Whatman 
No. 1 filter paper was b ggpen on with 
the solvent to be used in extraction, 
by supporting the paper on a watch 
glass of slightly smaller diameter, ap- 
plying the solvent dropwise in the 
center and allowing capillary action to 
carry the solvent to the edges of the 
paper. It was usually desirable to place 
another watch glass over the Paper to 
prevent evaporation, and to place a 
small ball of cotton in the center of 
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the filter paper to serve as a reservoir, 
thus requiring less attention. Cotton 
thus employed was prewashed by 
placing on a filter paper, saturating 
with the solvent repeatedly, and then 
handled with forceps to avoid con- 
tamination. After the solvent reached 
the edges of the paper, the sheet was 
hung up in air to dry. 

(2) A drop or two of a solution of 
lignin in Atoms (or other solvent 
such as pyridine, glacial acetic acid, 
etc., which must dissolve the lignin 
preparation completely) was deposited 
in the center of the paper and allowed 
to dry. The concentration of the lig- 
nin in the dioxane was not critical (4 
to 5 per cent was used in these ex- 
periments) but it should not be so 
great that evaporation of the solvent 
and deposition of the lignin will cause 
the lignin residue to plug the capillary 
structure of the paper. The sheet was 
again thoroughly air-dried. 

(3) The paper with the dried spot 
was placed on the watch glass, and the 
particular solvent which was selected 
was added dropwise on the center of 
the lignin spot. After the liquid front 
had advanced a cm or two by — 
larity,, a small prewashed cotton ball 
was rested on the center of the lignin 
spot as a reservoir for the solvent to 
reduce the attention required. A watch 
glass inverted over the paper reduced 
evaporation, as‘did-also the pouring 
of solvent into the bottom of the lower 
watch glass. It was essential to keep 
the capillary action continuous as dry- 
ing or even too rapid evaporation 
caused spurious rings. Just before the 
liquid front reached the ring left by 
prewashing, the sheet was removed and 
air-dried. 

To avoid spurious effects from solu- 
ble materials in the filter paper, it was 
essential to wash the paper in the 
solvent to be used. The diets paper in- 
variably gave rise to rings which 
fluoresced in ultraviolet light when 
water or organic solvént was used 
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alone, without any spot of lignin being 
present. sd gmc it was found to be 
accurate and expedient to prewash the 
paper by capillarity, exactly as if a 
sample were present in an extraction 
experiment, allowing the liquid to 
travel outside of the edges of the watch 
glass. It was found to be necessary to 
carry out this prewashing treatment in 
all cases to remove the spurious effects 
from the materials dissolved from the 
paper. Paper which was air dry, oven 
dried at 100 C., and over calcium 
chloride, showed no difference in be- 
havior. 

When it was desired to make com- 
parisons between spots extracted by 
different solvents or spots of different 
lignin preparations, it was found neces- 
sary to standardize both the lignin con- 
tent of the solution used to form the 
spot and the size of the spot. Extraction 
patterns could then be duplicated and 
rough comparisons made as to be- 
havior, etc. The rate of addition of the 
solvent to the cotton ball influenced 
the duplication of extraction patterns. 

The most desirable practice ap- 
peared to be to add the solvent slowly 
and at a uniform rate to the cotton ball. 
A satisfactory rate of solvent addition 
was found to be that which caused 
butanol to spread by capillarity on 
Whatman No. 1 paper to a circle 55 
mm in diameter approximately 7 min- 
utes. The rate of spreading (and hence 
addition) varied greatly with the sol- 
vent, those of low boiling point usually 
being very rapid, while other proper- 
ties such as surface tension, viscosity, 
etc., probably had an influence. 

The method of Rutter (5) employ- 
ing small strips cut from the circum- 
ference to the center of the paper, 
which dipped in a container of solvent 
below were useful in controlling the 
rate of solvent addition. Various meth- 
ods utilizing wicks on the uncut paper 
and feeding the solvent from below by 
capillarity ascent were also employed 
but the cotton ball method was quite 
satisfatcory. 

Examination of the extraction pat- 
terns was most revealing when per- 
formed alternately in daylight and 
ultraviolet light throughout the entire 
formation of the pattern. In this way, 
fluorescence was observed easily and 
compared with the appearance in day- 
light. It was also profitable to observe 
the pattern while drying, as some 
fluorescence disappeared when dry. It 
was frequently informative to examine 
the pattern in ultraviolet light from the 
reverse side as if with “transmitted’’ 
light, as well as from the frontside by 

-the incident light. Extraction patterns 
which had been dried could be ex- 
amined for fluorescence in the presence 
of the solvent by lightly spraying a 
portion of the pattern with the solvent 
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Fig. 2—Pxtraction patterns of lignin after selective extraction with solvents. No. I1—Lignin A 
extracted with butanol. No. 2—Lignin B with tetrahydrofurane. No. 3—Lignin C with butanol. 
No. 4—Lignin D with pyridine 


used. This practice caused little dif- 
fusion and migration of the zones. 

The source of ultraviolet light used 
in these experiments was a Hanovia 
high pressure electronic discharge 
uartz mercury arc, No. S 353 with 
Iter No. Sc 5032 transmitting radia- 
tions largely at a wavelength of 3660 
A. U. 


Solvents and Lignin Preparations 
Employed 

The following thirty-one solvents 
were used as extractants on each of the 
lignin preparations as well as mixtures 
of some of them: 
Aqueous: water, —- buffer, pH 
10.6, ammonium hydroxide, 2.8 per 
cent 
Alcohol: methanol, ethanol, »-butanol, 
benzyl alcohol, 2-ethylhexanediol-1,3 
Aldehyde: formaldehyde 35.3 per cent, 
benzaldehyde, cinnamyl aldehyde, fur- 
fural 
Acid: glacial acetic acid 
Ether: diethyl ether, dioxane, tetrahy- 
drofurane 
Ketone: acetone, 
ketone, isophorone 
Ester: butyl acetate 
Amine: triamylamine aniline, pyridine, 
quinoline 
Nitro: nitrobenzene 
Amino-alcohol: ethanolamine, trieth- 
anolamine, 2-amino-1-butanol 
Ether-amine: morpholine 


isobutyl methyl 


Ether-alcohol: phenyl cellosolve, ben- 
zyl cellosolve 

The following lignin preparations 
dissolved in a solvent which dissolved 
the preparation completely were ex- 
tracted according to the procedure 
above: 
Lignin A. Aspen lignin prepared in 
alkaline water and butanol, employed 
above in the application of the phase 
rule to solubilitiy and previously re- 
ported (2). Dissolved in 1,4 dioxane. 
Lignin B. Western hemlock (Tsuga 
heterophylla, Sarg.) lignin prepared 
by digesting 40 mesh wood meal in 
equal volumes of water and n-butanol, 
the entire solution made 2 per cent in 
sodium hydroxide. The meal was ex- 
tracted with fresh portions of liquor 
until the lignin remaining in the wood 
was less than 1 per cent. The digestion 
liquors were combined, the butanol 
distilled off under 15 mm pressure, the 
distilland filtered, and precipitated 
with hydrochloric acid. The precipitate 
was filtered and washed with distilled 
water until the wash water gave a 
negative test for chloride, and air-dried. 
The dry lignin was dissolved in di- 
oxane. 
Lignin C. A commercial alkali lignin 
(Meadol) from mixed hardwoods. 
Dissolved in dioxane. 
Lignin D. A commercial sulphite waste 
liquor from western hemlock, evapor- 
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Table I— Appearance of Lignin A After Extraction 
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Solvent Fraction UV, Wet UV, Dry Visible, Dry 
Butanol Cen. spot Sam color, weakly Same Light brown 
fluorescent 
Outer ring Tan, fluorescent Dark brown, non- Medium brown 
fluorescent 
Acetone Cen. spot Bright yellowish- Yaint yellowish-white | Faint tan 
white fluorescence fluorescence 
Outer ring Dark brown, non- Dark brown, non- Medium dark brown 
fluorescent fluorescent 
Tetrahy- Very similar in all respects to that with acetone. 
drofurane 








= 


ated under vacuum. Dissolved in dis- 
tilled water. 


Results of Solvent Extraction 
of Lignin 

All of the lignin preparations ex- 
amined underwent selective extraction 
into soluble and insoluble portions in 
more than one solvent. All of the lig- 
nin preparations exhibited from com- 
plete solubility in more than one sol- 
vent to complete insolubility in more 
than one solvent in this list of solvents. 
The following summary lists the sol- 
vents which effected the most clear-cut 
selective extractions: 

Lignin A: butanol, acetone, and tetra- 
hydrofurane 

Lignin B: butanol, acetone, tetrahydro- 
furane, formaldehyde 35.3 per cent, 
and ammonium hydroxide 2.8 per cent 
Lignin C: butanol, formaldehyde 35.3 
per cent, and ammonium hydroxide 
2.8 per cent. 

Lignin D: pyridine, formaldehyde 35.3 
per cent, and ammonium hydroxide 
2.8 per cent 

Examples of this seletcive separation 
on the basis of differential solubility 
are shown in Figure 2. 

As a test of difference between solu- 
ble and insoluble portions of the lignin 
preparations, fluorescence and diffusion 
rates were compared. 

The appearance of Lignin A is sum- 
marized in Table 1 as a typical of the 
behavior of these lignin preparations. 

Diffusion rates were compared for 
a number of the lignin portions re- 
maining in the center spots with those 
portions which had migrated to the 
corresponding outer rings under the 
influence of extraction. The diffusion 
rates of the separate portions of Lignin 
A extracted with butanol were gen- 
erally representative. The dried filter 
papers from several such extractions 
were cut with scissors to separate the 
central spot from the outer ring, and 
each extracted dropwise with dioxane 
by capillarity. The dioxane solutions 
of these lignin portions were then 


placed in capillaries 2 mm in diameter 
under a solution of dioxane with a fine 
pipet and allowed to diffuse at 25 
deg. C. + 0.2 deg. After seven days 
the boundary of the lignin solution 
from the central spot had advanced 11 
mm while that from the outer ring 
had advanced 19 mm. The corre- 
sponding values for Lignin B (also 
butanol solvent) were 9 and 18 mm. 


Discussion 


The separation of all of these lignin 
preparations into soluble and insoluble 
portions and their differing fluores- 
cence and diffusion rates suggests that 
all are mixtures rather than pure sub- 
stances. In view of the special con- 
ditions obtaining in this type of ex- 
tratcion, certain problems remain to be 
overcome before this sheet method can 
be employed to effect the large scale 
separation of lignin for further study 
although the applications on a micro- 
analytical scale are obviously very 


numerous. The spreading of lignin into - 


fine films or particles on fiber surfaces 
presents a condition which is not met 
in the usual solvent extraction with 
larger particle size, channeling, the 
effects of a higher temperature, dis- 
persion, longer time of exposure, etc. 
These experiments would seem to em- 
phasize the importance of further study 
of the heterogeneity of lignin prepara- 
tions and methods for separating the 
lignin complex into its component 
parts for constitutional studies. 

These experiments add to presently 
available evidence achieved by diverse 
means that the lignin preparations 
usually studied in the laboratory are 
complex mixtures not suitable for con- 
stitutional studies. 

Present evidence indicates that much 
more must be known of the com- 
ponents of the lignin complex before 
constitutional interpretations can be 
made which will withstand the erosive 
effects of further thought, experiments, 
and practical experience. 

Present evidence, by independent 
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methods and laboratories, suggesting 
heterogeneity by variable analytical 
constants of fractions and differing be- 
havior of separate portions do not 
build confidence in the presently pro- 
posed structural formulas, nee 4 
when one considers other materials of 
parallel natural origin such as tannins, 
resins, essential oils, etc. These are 
frequently exceedingly diverse in the 
plant itself while the extracting proc- 
ess usually is a source of further change. 

From the standpoint of present evi- 
dence and logic alone, the burden of 
searching and exacting proof of homo- 
geneity would appear to rest upon each 
investigator who proposes a structural 
formula for an experimental lignin 
preparation. The methods employed 
in this study should supplement those 
already available and simplify such a 
search for evidence of heterogeneity or 
homogeneity of isolated lignin prepar- 
ations. 

The above methods of solubility 
and extraction have not been pre- 
viously applied to lignin chemistry. 
They provide additional analytical 
criteria, generally comparable to melt- 
ing points and similar constants as an 
index of purity, to a material which is. 
denied such constants by its physical 
state. 

These experiments indicate that two 
portions can be isolated from common 
lignin materials, but like other meth- 
ods before them, still do not reveal 
the total number of components (be- 
yond two) which may be present in a 
given lignin preparation. Perhaps the 
most significant contribution of these 
experiments is the discovery that lignin 
can be separated into two portions with 
different properties on a piece of paper 
in a few minutes. The availability of 
such a method as a new test of purity, 
and as a means of separating the two 
portions for further study should find 
wide application in all constitutional 
studies and in analytical experiments 
dealing with lignin purity and hetero- 
geneity. 
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Power System Expanded 
at Hammermill Paper Ceo. 


M. N. HALBERG' and G. L. HAWKINS? 


>>> THE PROBLEM OF expanding 
its generating facilities to take care of 
a planned increase in plant load re- 
cently confronted the Hammermill 
Paper Company (Erie, Pa.). 

This company generates all of its 
electric power, and the increase in load 
indicated that another turbine gen- 
erator rated 9375 kv-a, 7500 kw should 
be added to the system. Although all 
existing power was being generated at 
2400 volts, careful studies indicated 
that the new generator and any future 
generators should operate at 13.8 kv. 

The existing generating equipment 
and main power distribution switch- 
gear are shown in Figure 1. The gen- 
erators, all turbine driven, consisted of 
three 2670 kv-a, 0.75 pf units, one 

5714 kv-a, 0.7 pf machine and one 
6250 kv-a, 0.8 pf unit. All generators 
were connected to a common bus and 
power was fed from this bus to the 
various parts of the plant through 16 
feeder breakers. The switchgear con- 
sisted of cell-type breakers having an 
interrupting capacity of 100 mv-a. An 
auxiliary bus, disconnect switches, and 
bus tie circuit, arranged as shown in 
Figure 1, allewed the removal of any 
feeder breaker for inspection or mainte- 
nance without interruption of service. 
The short-circuit current on this sys- 
tem was considerably in excess of the 
interrupting capacity of the breakers, 
so that changes in the system were 
necessary even though no additional 
generating capacity were to be added. 

The new power system is shown in 
Figure 2. To bring the short-circuit 
current down to the capacity of the 
existing breakers, the main distribution 
bus was split into four sections. A 
2670 kv-a generator was directly con- 
nected to each of two sections, and the 
5714 kv-a generator was connected to 
the other two sections through a duplex 
reactor. A new synchronizing bus was 
agen and each pair of distribution 

us sections was connected to the 
synchronizing bus through a duplex 
reactor. The remaining 2670 kv-a gen- 
erator was connected to the syn- 
chronizing bus through a single reactor. 
A new 2400 volt generator and feeder 
bus was also provided, to which was 


(1) Industrial Power Division, Industrial En- 
gineering Divisions, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N.Y. (2) Engineer, Hammermill 
Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 
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connected the 6250 k-va generator and 
the synchronizing bus with a reactor 
in both circuits. All the circuit breakers 
on the new bus are of modern metal- 
clad construction and have an inter- 
rupting capacity of 150 mv-a. 





The new 9375 k-va, 13.8 kv gen- 
erator was connected to the synchro- 
nizing bus through a three-phase trans- 
former rated 6000 kv-a (8000 kv-a 
with fans). Two 13.8 kv feeders are 
provided to supply power to new 13.2 
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FIG 2-NEW POWER SYSTEM 
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FIG 3-FUTURE DEVELOPMENT OF POWER SYSTEM 
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Fig. 4 (left)—The new 2400-v, 150-mva metal clad switchgear . . 


kv/480 volt unit-substations. All 13.8 
kv breakers have an interrupting ca- 
pacity of 500 mv-a. Both the neutral of 
the 9375 kv-a generator and the neutral 
of the 6000 kv-a transformer are 
grounded through resistors. This in- 
sures that there will be a ground on 
the 13.8 kv system even though the 
generator or the transformer is out of 
service. 

The arrangement provided allows all 
existing breakers to be used with the 
short-circuit current brought down to 
their interrupting rating. The existing 
auxiliary bus was retained and utilized 
to allow inspection of any feeder break- 
er without de-energizing the feeder. 
No changes were required in the ex- 
isting power utilization equipment, i.e., 
motors are supplied with power at the 
same voltages (2300 or 440 volts) as 
before. Finally, the system is designed 
so that future expansion can be made 
simply and economically. Any addi- 
tional generators required will be rated 
13.8 kv. Similarly, as the old generators 
are retired through absolescence or 
wear, they will be replaced by 13.8 
kv units. Thus, eventually all gen- 
erators may be rated 13.8 kv and the 
power system would then simplify to 
that shown in Fig. 3. At 13.8 ky, 
generator capacity totaling at least 40,- 
000 kv-a can be connected directly to 
the bus without exceeding the inter- 
rupting rating of the circuit breakers 
employed. 


The basic factor underlying the de- 
cision to change from 2400 volts to 
13.8 kv as the new generated voltage 
in this plant was the substantially high- 
er kv-a interrupting and momentary 
rating available at the higher voltage 
in circuit breakers of comparable cost. 
This meant that the new generator, 
together with any future generators 
which might be required for the ulti- 


mate expansion of this plant, can be 
connected directly to a common bus 
without the use of any generator or 
synchronizing bus reactors. Similarly, 
no reactors are required in the feeders. 
In addition to eliminating the cost and 
space required for reactors, it means 
that fewer breakers are required, the 
switching is simplified, and two or 
more feeders can be operated in parallel 
without danger of excessive circulating 
current. Another important factor is 
that the circuit breakers available have 
the same maximum continuous current 
carrying capacity at 13.8 kv as at 2400 
volts. Thus, the maximum size of in- 
dividual generator which can be con- 
nected to the bus through a single 
breaker is nearly six times as great at 
13.8 kv as at 2400 volts. At 13.8 kv, 
the turbine size can be selected for 
maximum overall economy with no 
switchgear limitations, while at 2400 
volts the maximum standard size would 
be 7500 kv-a. Finally, with a 13.8 
kv system, the feeder and generator 
cables are less costly because of their 
lower current carrying capacity and 
better voltage conditions are main- 
tained throughout the plant. 





. Fig. 5 (right)—The 13.8-kv, 500-mva metal-clad switchgear 


It is true that with generation at 
13.8 kv, transformers will be required 
to supply the 2300-volt motor load as 
well as the 440-volt load. However, the 
cost of the additional transformer ca- 
pacity required is essentially offset by 
the saving in other equipment as out- 
lined above. Furthermore, in the ulti- 
mate system where the 2300 volt load is 
supplied entirely by transformer sub- 
stations, the short-circuit duty on the 
2400 volt feeder breakers and on the 
motor starters will be substantiailly re- 
duced. The fact that all power is being 
transformed, so that it can be delivered 
to the load at 440 volts as economically 
as at 2300 volts, offers the possibility 
of additional savings in motors and 
control. In the past, 2300 volts has 
been used for all motors rated 40 hp 


‘and larger and 440 volts for the smaller 


motors. With the new system, it will 
be economical to use 440 volt motors 
in sizes up to about 200 hp, with a 
substantial saving in cost of motors 
and motor starters. 

The new power system has been in 
successful operation for several months 
and its performance to date has been 
excellent. 





Fig. 6—The 9735-kva, 13.8-kv turbine-generator 
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Paper SKETCHES......... 






Gy OgvEe TO TAKE CARE OF THEIR 


FARMS AND GARDENS DURING THE DAYLIGHT 
HOURS, PAPERMAKERS OF OLD HOLLAND — IN 
THE SUMMER— STARTED THEIR PAPERMAKING 
ACTINITIES AT 3:30 AM AND QUIT AT IOAM. 
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HY fais (* FOURDRINIER PAPER MACHINE — N. LOUIS ROBERT 
' —ENDED HISDAYS AS AN HUMBLE TEACHER IN AN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AT VERNOUILLET, FRANCE. 
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IN SHANGHAI, cHINA, QUANTITIES OF OLD, DIS 
CARDED PAPER CURRENCY — ACTUALLY CHEAPER 
THAN WASTE — ARE BEING MADE AVAILABLE To MILLS 
TO KEEP THEM FROM CLOSING. 





LATE AS THE 1890‘, HORSESHOES WERE 
BEING MADE OF LAYERS OF PAPER .: Oe ial : 
GLUED TOGETHER, WHICH CouLD BE ; Seah iges > 2 
NAILED OR GLLIED ON HORSES' HOOVES. tem 0 Se Oo rE eS se 
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Piping equipment for every need 
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VALVES « FITTINGS 
PIPE «+ PLUMBING 
AND HEATING 
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from one complete line... CRANE 


... Fora Bleach Plant, for example. Here, as on so many pulp and paper 
mill installations, Crane supplies all valves, fittings, accessories and pipe. 
Regardless of fluids to be handled... or of working conditions... it 
pays to make Crane your Single Source of Supply. Every piping pro- 
cedure from design to erection to maintenance work is simplified. One 
catalog... one order through your local Crane Branch or Wholesaler 
... covers everything for the job. 

To place Undivided Responsibility on Crane for materials—whether in 
brass, iron, steel or alloys—is to help yourself to better installations, 
avoid needless delays. And for the Outstanding Quality in every piping 
item that makes for dependable piping performance, look to Crane—the 
world’s leading manufacturer of industrial piping equipment. 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, III. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 





Piping to seal chest in multi- 
stage bleach plant; Crane 
supplies all piping equip- 


ment, 








FOR WIDE APPLICATION in pulp 
and paper mills on services non- 
corrosive to iron and brass — Crane 
offers a complete line of Standard Iron 
Body Swing Check Valves brass trimmed 
or all-iron. Valves may be used in bort- 
zontal position or vertical position for up- 
ward flow. Work- - " 

ing pressures: 125 
pounds steam; up 
















water, oil or gas. 
Made in sizes 2 to 24 & 
in., screwed or flanged 5 
ends. See your Crane | 
Catalog, pp. 160-161. 





es FOR EVERY PIPING SYSTEM 
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Windowless Plant 
can give you True Toughness in 


CIRCULAR CUTTERS 


CONTROLLED HARDENABILITY is the quality-basis of 


this special Simonds alloy steel . . . steel that may be accurately 











hardened and ground to unmatched toughness. Then this steel 
may be made into any round and flat specialty, exactly to cus- 
tomer’s specifications . . . and high-precision finished. 

For shear-cutting or score-cutting any type of paper from 
tissue to corrugated, Simonds has—or will design and make— 
long-lived Circular Cutters exactly suited to your needs. Get in 


touch with the nearest Simonds office. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 1350 Columbia Road, Boston 27, 
Mass.; 127 S. Green St., Chicago 7, Ill.; 416 W. Eighth 
St., Los Angeles 14, Calif.; 228 First St., San Francisco $5, 
Calif.; 311 S. W. First Avenue, Portland 4, Ore.; 31 
. Trent Ave., Spokane 8, Washington. Canadian 
Factory: 595 St. Remi St., Montreal 30, Que. 











SIMONDS 


SAW AND STEEL CO 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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“Make Salety a Science” Keynote of 
36th National Safety Congress 


>>» A BATTLE CRY WAS sound- 
ed at the opening of the 36th National 
Safety Congress held in Chicago the 
week of October 18, that should and 
must resound and re-echo to every part 
of the nation. The American people 
have been challenged to treat accident 
prevention as a science—to fight this 
great destroyer of human life and hap- 
piness with all of the intelligence given 
to man and with expenditure of neces- 
iary funds. 

In his keynote address before the 
Annual Council Meeting on the first 
morning of the Congress, Ned H. 
Dearborn, president of the National 
Safety Council, said that ‘Accident 
prevention has failed to keep pace with 
medicine and other sciences in prevent- 
ing death and suffering. . . . The Amer- 
ican people have never failed to re- 
oat any crisis in the nation’s his- 
tory. . . . I submit that a death toll of 
100,000 a year and an injury toll of 
ten million a year constitute a crisis, 
regardless of whether the lives are lost 
amid the fury of the battlefield or in 
the quiet of our own homes. 

“If we are content to let accidents 
remain the No. 1 killer of future Amer- 
ican productivity, then let's say so and 
reconcile ourselves to the fact! I refuse 
to believe that we will surrender to the 
defeatist attitude that we are doing all 
we can for safety, and that nothing 
more can be done.” 

Following Mr. Dearborn at the An- 
nual Meeting, a particularly appropri- 
ate figure of speech characterized the 
theme of a woman traffic judge who 
courageously accused her male col- 
leagues of administering what she 
termed “powder puff justice.” Judge 
Reva Beck Bosone, of the Salt Lake 
City municipal court, believes in traffic 
enforcement education—and she feels 
the success or failure of the traffic ac- 
cident program is definitely up to the 
judge. 

Another speaker at the Annual 
Meeting was James Tanham, vice pres- 
ident of the Texas Company, who was 
elected chairman of the National Safe- 
ty Council’s board of directors on the 
——s day of the Congress. Speaking 
of safety and its relativity to good busi- 
ness, Mr. Tanham addressed manage- 


ment by stating that its responsibility 


is four-field. : 


1) Be serious about safety. Don’t : 


stop merely with the organization of 





H. E. Heubner, presiding general chairman of 
the Pulp and Paper Section 


a safety department. Demand results. 
2) Invest wisely in the program; give 
it enthusiastic support. An inexpensive 
program with enthusiasm is far more 
productive than the reverse. 


3) Give the program personal at- . 


tention. Commend good performance; 
censure lack of accomplishment. 

4) Recognize that safety is a 24- 
hour responsibility. Whether hurt on 
or off the job, a worker still is lost to 
production. Injuries to his family af- 
fect his efficiency. A really safety- 
minded person cannot stop short of a 
general interest in safety in our com- 
munities, on the highways, in the 
home, and in all the affairs of life. 

Ned H. Dearborn, who has served 
as president of the National Safety 
Council for the past four years, was 
re-elected to that office for the coming 
year. Before his election as president 
of the Council in 1944, Mr. Dearborn 
served as executive vice president for 
two years. 

At the annual banquet of the Con- 
gress, the distinguished guest and 
speaker of the evening was Lt. Gen. 
Robert L. Eichelberger, commander 
of the famed 8th army in war and in 
the occupation of Japan. 

In most of the 200 sessions of the 
Congress, practically every phase of 
accident prevention and safe practices 
was discussed. The sessions were dis- 
tributed in the Stevens, Congress, 
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LaSalle, Morrison and Sherman Hotels. 
There were two exhibits: the Industrial 
at the Stevens, the Public Safety at 
the Sherman: Practically every piece of 
equipment and product needed for the 
safe operation of industry and busi- 
ness was displayed. 


PULP AND PAPER SECTION 


The first meeting of the Pulp and 
Paper Section opened on Monday after- 
noon (the 18th) with General Chair- 
man H. P. Heubner welcoming a large 
gathering of member mill representa- 
tives and visitors. This yearly get- 
together is anticipated by safety work- 
ers within the industry as a milestone 
of progress and achievement as well 
as an important season of counsel. The 
meetings of the Section always bring 
an exchange of ideas that is invaluable, 
and the spirit of camaraderie is highly 
stimulating. 


Chairman’s Report 


In his report to the Section sum- 
marizing the progress made during the 
past year, Chairman Heubner began 
by stating that the Government con- 
cedes the shortage of skilled labor is 
increasing and that this trend likely 
will continue in view of the demands 
of Selective Service and the Armed 
Forces. The opening point stressed by 
the Chairman was the waste of man- 
power—the effect of accidents on this 
shortage of skilled labor. He said: 

The occurrence of even minor ac- 
cidents is a waste of manpower since 
we know that first-aid or doctor's 
treatments takes a man away from his 
job. A salesman doesn’t serve his cus- 
tomers nor does a machine tender make 
paper while either is lying on a hos- 
pital cot. The prevention of accidents 
includes not only the avoidance of 
human injury but the damage to prop- 
erty as well. Even with only slight in- 
jury to personnel, the damage to ma- 
chinery involved in an accident some- 
times takes weeks to repair with re- 
sultant production losses. No matter 
how we look at them, accidents are a 
waste. The most important reason, of 
course, for not having accidents is the 
humanitarian reason. 

All of you have received Accident 
Facts published by the Council. This 
book reported 17,000 deaths occurred 
in work accidents in 1947, and over 
2,000,000 disabling accidents including 
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R. Chapman, of Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd. (Cornwall, Ont.), speaking before the Tuesday 
afternoon session 


some 90,000 which resulted in some 
permanent impairment on the part of 
the injured. The National Safety Coun- 
cil also published accident rates in the 
pulp and paper industry in 1947. We 
can happily report that the frequency 
and severity rates in 1947 were sharply 
lower than the rates in the previous 
year. Decreases of 20 per cent and 18 
per cent respectively exceeded the cor- 
responding decreases of 10 per cent 
a 7 per cent for all industries com- 
bined. 

Notwithstanding the improvement 
in the pulp and paper industry the ac- 
cident rate pamphlet goes on to say 
that the pulp and paper industry ranked 
only slightly better than in the previous 
year. This is primarily oh! 5 by the 
improvements in the rates of other in- 
dustries. 

We are gathered for this 36th An- 
nual Safety Congress to determine what 
further action all of us can take to 
improve the record in our industries 
rm in Our Own companies. Our in- 
dustry standing is much too high. 

The National Safety Council is not 
a thing apart but is constituted by 
ourselves and companies which we 
represent. Each of us is the National 
Safety Council, and whatever the Coun- 
cil accomplishes is what we accomplish 
ourselves. The people who aol at 
20 North Wacker Drive are our staff 
who stand ready to assist us in our 
endeavors. 

I am very pleased to report to you 
that your committees have worked 
strenuously on their various programs, 
all aimed at the reduction of accidents. 
These committees consist of yourselves 
and your colleagues. The committee 
members and their companies have con- 
tributed substantially in time and other- 
wise to make the activities of the 1947- 
48 pulp and paper section worth while. 
Three executive committee meetings 
were held during this year, two at 
Chicago and one at New York. 

All of you have received the month- 
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ly News Letter which had a circulation 
average of 1112 companies which we 
believe is the largest circulation ever 
before enjoyed by our publication. The 
News Letter has spoken for itself. It 
was a very excellent publication and 
the editor, Mr. Brett, is to be com- 
plimented and thanked for the work 
which-he did. Many plant publications 
and a large amount of other informa- 
tion was forwarded to the editor for 
incorporation in the News Letter. Each 
company and individual who so con- 
tributed has had a hand in making the 
News Letter a success. It should be 
noted that the one page column entitled 
“Items of Interest” or “Noted Here 
and There’’ is the only one of its kind 
among the National Safety Council 
industrial publications. The page is in- 
tended to keep us informed on pro- 
motional ideas being used in various 
plants and in some instances items on 
the activities of our personnel. 

Our Health Committee has been 
active in answering whatever inquiries 
on health problems were sent in to 
the Council. Dr. Stark, Chairman of 


the Health Committee, reports that 
whatever information was developed 
has been reported in the News Letter. 
The only disappointment he has is 
that so very few requests have been 
received that the Health Committee 
was not able to do more. 

The Pulpwood Loggers Division has 
prepared three papers entitled ‘‘Pulp- 
wood and Log Handling Hand Tools,” 
“The Prevention of Fires on Pulp 
wood Logging Operations,” ‘Pulp- 
wood Hauling with Horses.” In addi- 
tion, the Visual Aids Committee of 
the Pulpwood Logging Division sub- 
mitted 13 sketches for consideration 
as posters. All of these are splendid 
sketches and copies have been sent 
out to the general membership. The 
Pulpwood Logging Division is to be 
complimented on its work. 

The Pulp Manufacturing Division 
has submitted material on papers and 
cards covering ‘Pressure Apparatus 
and Pipe Lines,”’ ‘Safety in the Wood 
Room,” “Unloading Pulpwood at the 
Mill,” “Handling Storage of Pulp 
Laps,” “The Acid Plant,” ‘Grinder 
Stores,” “Charging Magazine Grind- 
ers” as well as “Handling Shafts and 
Cores.” 

The Paper Manufacturing Division 
reports also that it has presented some 
45 poster ideas some of which are 
being further developed by the Coun- 
cil for issue. The best draft of the 
script for the safety sound film has 
been forwarded to Chicago and it is 
intended that this will be discussed 
with members of the Section here at 
the Congress. Taking of pictures and 
production of the film will continue 
this work this year. The Publications 
Committee of the Paper Manufacturing 
Division is working on a booklet out- 
lining the duties and safe practices of 
men operating the wet end of a paper 
machine. 
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from Kimberly-Clark Corporation attended the Annual Safety Congress 
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Reclaiming white water means: (1) more 
paper, (2) better process water, and 


(3) added profits. 


Operating on the sludge blanket principle 
developed by The Permutit Company, the 
White Water Reclaimer recovers pulp 
fibre and filler, and, at the same time, 
recycles the process water! It gives you 





| ‘ 








4¢¢ 


more paper, more process water, and re- 
duces stream pollution. 


Get all the particulars! Consult Permutit 
engineers without obligation. Write to 
The Permutit Company, Dept. PI-11, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y., or to 
The Permutit Company of Canada, Ltd., 
Montreal. 


Permutit 


35 YEARS WATER 


CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 
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The Paper Products Division has in- 
cluded among its work drafts of a paper 
on asphalt roofing plant safety. 

The Section continues to co-operate 
with the American Paper and Pulp 
Association, Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association, Ontario Pulp and Paper 
Makers Safety Association, Quebec 
Paper and Pulp Safety Association and 
others. You will hear more about our 
plan to conduct a Speakers Bureau for 
the benefit of trade associations. You 
have all noticed the change in the name 
of the Section earlier this year. 

In all I think that you will all agree 
that your executive committee and 
various division committees have been 
exceedingly active in this last year. I 
want to publicly thank, on behalf of 
the Council and myself, the Chairman 
and members of every committee in 
this Section who contributed so much 
time and effort in this work. The Coun- 
cil staff has informed us that the Section 
has turned out more work than ever 
before. I particularly want to com- 
pliment and thank Pete Marconi, our 
staff representative, for his splendid 
assistance. 


Committee Reports 


At the close of his report, Chairman 
Heubner asked for statements from 
some of the Committee Chairmen. 


In a brief review of the paper and 


pulp accident experience, Fred W.° 


Braun, chairman of the Statistics Com- 
mittee made a recommendation that a 
new form be developed, one that when 
properly filled out would reveal the 
actual cost of an accident. 

The work of the Membership Com- 
mittee was reported by its chairman, 
R. W. Croucher, who also acted as 
vice chairman of the Section during 
the past year. He stated that the Com- 
mittee had done a considerable amount 
of preliminary work in developing 
good prospect lists. Of ten new mem- 
bers reported by Mr. Croucher, four 
were attributed to Roundup activities. 

The Nominating Committee chair- 
man, J. Fred Berry, read the slate of 
officers nominated to serve for the com- 
ing year. The committee’s report was 
accepted and the election of officers 
recorded. The new General Chairman 
of the Section is R. W. Croucher, safety 
officer, Minnesota and Ontario Paper 
Company, who has served as vice chair- 
man and Membership Committee chair- 
man for the past year! (The complete 
slate of new officers and committee 
chairmen appears as the concluding 
part of this report.) 


In Memoriam 


At this point in the program, A. 
Scott Dowd stepped to the platform to 
pay tribute to the late James Mc- 
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Givney, Brown Company, Berlin, New 
Hampshire, who passed away Septem- 
ber 6. Mr. McGivney served on the 
slate of officers for the past year as 
Regional Membership Representative, 
in the East. He had long been active 
in the work of the Pulp and Paper 
Section. 


Contest Awards 


The second part of the first session 
was devoted to the presentation of 
trophies and certificates given to win- 
ners in the Paper Industry Safety Con- 
test. 

The Chairman introduced A. Scott 
Dowd, chairman of the Contest Com- 
mittee, who presented the following 
report on the contest: 


Data on the 1947-1948 
Paper Industry Safety Contest 


The Pulp and Paper Section of the 
National Safety Council completed on 
June 30, 1948, its 24th consecutive 
annual safety contest. Two hundred 
and ninety-nine contesting units, com- 
prised of two hundred and nineteen 
mills in the Pulp and Paper Mill, Di- 
vision I, and eighty plants in the Paper 
and Board Remanufacturing, Division 
II, reported a total exposure exceeding 
366,000,000 man-hours during the 
contest year, which exceeded that of 
any previous year. 


Frequency Records 


The average frequency rate of all 
contestants for the year was 14.20. This 
was 22 per cent below the national 
average of 18.22 for all companies in 
the Paper and Pulp Industry reporting 
their experiences to the National Safety 
Council in 1947. It was a reduction of 
15 per cent (identical contestants) of 
the rate 16.38 made in the previous 
contest. Two hundred and twenty-four 
plants had rates below the national 
average. 


Perfect Scores 


Twelve contestants finished the con- 
test with perfect scores. Two of these 
were in Group C and five in Group D 
of Division I; two of them were in 
Group B and three in Group C of 
Division II. 


Frequency Below 10.00 


One hundred and twenty-two con- 
testing units, or 40 per cent of the 
entire enrollment, finished the contest 
with frequency rates below 10. In ad- 
dition to fifteen plants ranging 1, 2, 
and 3 in their respective groups, one 
hundred contestants had a frequency 
rate below the group averages, and re- 
duced their rate by comparison with 
those in the previous contest. 


Frequency Rates by Divisions 
and Groups: 


The average rate of the two hundred 
and nineteen contestants in the Pulp 
and Paper Division was 14.20, or 15 
per cent below the average rate of this 
Division in the previous contest. The 
average rate of the eighty plants in the 
Remanufacturing Division was 14.18, 
or 13 per cent below the average rate 
of this Division in the previous con- 
test. All groups in both Divisions made 
substantial reductions, as shown in the 
printed list. 

Final standings of contestants rank- 
ing 1, 2, and 3 in each group, were 
as follows: 


DIVISION |—Paper and Pulp Mills 


Group A—Mills+ averaging more 
than 170,001 man-hours per month. 
Enrollment 51; group's average fre- 
quency rate, 10.91. 

(1) Anglo-Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Mills, Ltd., Quebec, Canada; 
rate 1.03 

(2) The Champion Paper and Fibre 
Co., Hamilton, Ohio; rate 1.24 





tters with a visitor following the luncheon on 





Four active members of the Section di 


safety 


Tuesday. Left to right: George W. Harper, The Mead Corp., Sylva, N.C.; H. B. Goodrich, Strath- 
more Paper Co., Woronoco, Mass.; C, L. R. Dougherty, Union Bag and Paper Corp., Savannah, Ga.; 


’ R. W. Croucher, Minnesota and Ontario Paper Co., International Falls, Minn.; and Gunnar Hultmdn, 


managing director, Swedish Pulp Employees Ass'n, Stockholm, Sweden 
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Unite with Union Pacific in selecting sites and seeking new markets in California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 


*Address Industrial Department, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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(3) Consolidated Paper Corp., Ltd., 
Wayagamack Division, Cap Madeleine, 
Que.; rate 1.43 


Group B—Mills averaging 85,001 to 
170,000 man-hours per month. Enroll- 
ment 57; group’s average frequency 
rate, 15.22 

(1) Kimberly-Clark Corp. (Badger- 
Globe Mill), Neenah, Wis.; rate 2.37 

(2) International Paper Co., Niag- 
ara Falls, N.Y.; rate 2.97 

(3) Crown-Zellerbach Corp., Port 
Townsend, Wash.; rate 3.43 


Group C—Mills averaging 42,501 to 
85,000 man-hours per month. Enroll- 
ment 50; group’s average frequency 
rate, 21.46 

(1) The Mead Corp., Sylva, N.C. ; 
rate 0.00 

(1) Armstrong Cork Co., Pensa- 
cola, Florida; rate 0.00 

(3) Certain-teed Products Corp., 
York, Pa.; rate 1.73 


Group D—Mills averaging 6,000 to 
42,500 man-hours per month. Enroll- 
ment 61; group’s average frequency 
erate, 24.64 

(1) Container Corp. of America, 
Carthage, Ind.; rate 0.00 

(1) Hollingworth & Whitney Co., 
Madison, Maine; rate 0.00" 


(1) Certain-teed Products*Co., Dal: - 


las, Texas; rate 0.00 sh 
(1) Riegel Paper Corp. (Hughes? 

ville Mill) Riegelsville, N.J.; rate 0.90 
(1) Kimberly-Clark Corp. of Can- 

ada, Kapuskasing, Ont.; rate 0.00 


DIVISION Ii—Paper and Board 
Remanufacturing 


Group A—Plants averaging 85,001 
or more man-hours per month. Enroll- 
ment 18; group’s average frequency 
rate 11.68. 

(1) Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. ; 
rate 2.35 

(2) Container Corp. of America, 
Boston, Mass.; rate 2.67 

(3) The Flintkote Co., E. Ruther- 
ford, N.J.; rate 3.81 


Group B—Plants averaging 35,001 
to 85,000 man-hours per month. En- 
rollment 26; group’s average frequency 
rate, 14.89. 

(1) Canadian Cellulose Products 
Co., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont.; rate 
0.00 

(1) Old Colony Envelope Co., 
Westfield, Mass.; rate 0.00 

(3) Kimberly-Clark Corp., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. ; rate 3.56 


Group C—Plants averaging less than 
35,001 man-hours per month. Enroll- 
ment 36; group’s average frequency 
rate, 21.38. 

(1) Thilmany Pulp and Paper Co. 
(Bag Mill) Kaukauna, Wis.; rate 0.00 
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(1) The Flintkote Co. (Paper Box 
Division) Hollywood, Calif. ; rate 0.00 

(1) Bay West Paper Co., Green 
Bay, Wis.; rate 0.00 

The magnificent record of the Bay 
West Paper Company, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin—contestant in Group C, 
Division II, continued unbroken at the 
close of the 1947-1948 contest on June 
30, 1948. This plant had operated con- 
tinuously without a lost-time accident 
for eleven years and nineteen days. As 
a special recognition and tribute to 
the employees and management of this 
plant which has made such a glorious 
record, I ask Mr. John A. Long, super- 
intendent of the Bay West Paper Com- 
pany, and any others from that plant 
who are present today, to rise and 
accept our congratulatory applause. 


Edward Benton Fritz 
Memorial Trophy 


The winner of the Edward Benton 
Fritz Memorial Trophy, donated by 
Fritz Publications, Inc., publisher of 
THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER 
WorLp, is the contestant which by a 
majority vote of five judges, named in 
the rules, has in their opinion made the 
best safety achievement among the 
Pulp and Paper Mill participants in the 
contest, based upon frequency, man- 
hours worked, physical conditions and 


other contributing factors. Thé. prob- 
lem presented to the judges this year 
of selecting among those who have led 
their representative groups in Division 
1 of Pulp and Paper Mills required 
special thought and the consideration 
of contributing factors outside of those 
that are simply arithmetical. It is true, 
of course, that the best record that any 
mill—large or small, can make is a 
perfect score. The quality of perfection 
is no less in a small plant than it is in 
a large one, and a perfect record is 
most generally the result of carefully 
planned, well organized safety work. 
It is also true that hazards in integrated 
pulp and paper mills are more varied 
and numerous than in individual paper 
mills, paperboard mills, or pulp mills, 
although these vary in accordance with 
processes involved, climatic conditions, 
etc. 

Reports from the group winners that 
were submitted to the judges this year 
revealed how sincerely in most cases 
the managements have assumed their 
share of responsibility in organizing 
safety activities and by their invest- 
ments in property improvements to in- 
sure safe and more efficient operations. 

The winner of the grand prize in 
the 1947-1948 contest is: The Con- 
tainer Corporation of America, Carth- 
age, Indiana. This mill tops the list of 
perfect scores in Group D. It manu- 
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Grand Prize in the Paper Industry Safety Contest—the Edward Benton Fritz Memorial Trophy—is 
presented by Mrs. Fritz to Paul E. Sigler, of the Container Corporation of America, Carthage, Indiana 


factures strawboard and _liner-board, 
operating three cylinder machines, with 
an average employment of 180 men 
and women. 


Brief Outline of Activities 


All employees of this mill are re- 
quired to pass a pre-employment physi- 
cal examination. 

A registered nurse is in attendance 
in the first-aid department eight hours 
during the day. A doctor is regularly 
scheduled two mornings a week. Both 
nurse and doctor are available on call. 

Plant inspections are made weekly 
by the foremen and safety committee. 

Prompt attention given to em- 
ployee’s suggestions has resulted in 
obtaining and maintaining high em- 
ployee interest. During the last contest 
over one hundred suggestions were 
accepted by the Safety Committee, work 
orders issued, and completed. A few 
of these suggestions required the Plant 
Manager's approval because substantial 
labor and money expenditures were in- 
volved. 

A regular safety shoe contest helps 
to maintain interest and promote the 
wearing of safety shoes. 

A safe worker contest has been ef- 
fective in maintaining employee in- 
terest. 

The plant buildings have been sub- 
ject to an extensive modernization pro- 
gram to effect a more efficient and safe 
operation. In many places conventional 
brick walls have been replaced with 
glazed tile and glass building blocks. 


Fluorescent lighting has been installed 
throughout. 

The use of color in painting ma- 
chinery has added considerable atmos- 
phere to the mill. 

Various employees have been desig- 
nated by supervision as members of a 
fire brigade. 

Smoking areas are carefully defined 
and well policed. 

The plant is equipped with modern, 
sanitary, tiled locker rooms where each 
employee has his own locker. There is 
also a beautiful, modern cafeteria, seat- 
ing about 50 employees at a time. A 
balcony lounge in the cafeteria, at- 
tractively furnished and decorated, pro- 
vides employees with comfortable facil- 
ities for relaxation. 

Through newspaper publicity in the 
surrounding areas the success of the 
safety program has attracted consider- 
able attention. This helps to build up 
employee morale and attracts job ap- 
plicants from other communities. 

These activities are believed to be 
instrumental in obtaining a high level 
of employee interest in the company’s 
safety program. 

Safety is a matter of primary concern 
to the company’s top management. 
There is a safety division in the In- 
dustrial Relations Department, under 
the direction of a safety director. The 
latter is responsible for developing the 
basic over-all safety program, co- 
ordinating its operation in the com- 
pany’s various plants and assisting the 
managements of the plants in advisory 
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capacity. A printed Accident Investi- 
gator's Manual has been ‘prepared by 
the Safety Division for use and 
guidance in investigating and reporting 
atcidents. This seni tt hee 
quite effective in standardizing reports 
and permitting analysis. 

It is my honor and pleasure at this 
moment to present a lady who needs no 
introduction to those who have at- 
tended our meetings in the last num- 
ber of years. The joy which her pres- 
ence brings to us reminds me of the 
beauty and fragrance that is expressed 
each year in her lovely garden, which 
is rich and resplendent under her lov- 
ing care, and the happiness which this 
gives to her neighbors and friends. 

As vice president and treasurer of 
Fritz Publications, Inc., Chicago, donor 
of the Edward Benton Fritz Memorial 
Trophy, she has represented her hus- 
band who, as a pioneer of safety in the 
paper and pulp mills of North Amer- 
ica, personally awarded this prize to 
mill winners for many years previous 
to his death. Mrs. Fritz has always 
given us an inspiring message and 
again it is my pleasure to present our 
friend and ask her to present the Grand 
Prize. 


Mrs. Fritz Presents 
the Grand Prize 


This is the 36th National Safety 
Congress and for the last nine of these 
meetings I have been privileged to 
meet with you to do the little service 
of presenting the Edward Benton Fritz 
Memorial Trophy, and I am happy to 
be here today. 

Safety surely seems to be in the air. 
Everyone appears to be keyed up to 
the subject and I hope that the at- 
mosphere will continue to be freighted 
with safety to the extent of tempering 
the headlines in our newspapers. 

A Sunday School class is supposed 
to have been asked what was meant by 
the Bible term, “the quick and the 
dead.” A little youngster spoke up and 
said, “Well, when you see an auto- 
mobile coming right at you, if you are 
quick you will get out of the way, if 
you are not you are dead,” and that 
seems to be the case many times. We 
are all working for safety in our own 
way, trying to find the best way to 
procure it to keep our homes, and 
business places, churches, theatres, etc., 
from the hazards of accidents, fire and 
storm, but there is one medium which 
is sometimes neglected. Perhaps it is 
because it was advocated thousands of 
years ago, but it is just as efficacious 
today as it was then and has been 
proven so by those who had faith in it. 
It may be found in the 7th verse of 
the 91st Psalm, ““A thousand shall fall 
at thy side and ten thousand at thy 
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Trophies awarded to group winners by National Safety Council were received by the following ¢ 





tatives: FRONT ROW (L to R)—George 





v 


W. Harper, The Mead Corp., Sylva, N. C.; John C. Arnold, Kimberly-Clark Corp. (Badger-Globe Div.), sonnnh, Wis.; J. A. Long, Bay West Paper Co., 





Green Bay, Wis.; J. E. Long, past president of the Nati 
Kapuskasing, Ont.; Wm. L. Holmes, Armstrong Cork Co., Pensacola, Fla. . . . 
Dallas, Texas; Ernest Dutcher, Flintkote Co., Hollywood, Calif.; 


| Safety Council, who made the awards; John Truscott, Kimberly-Clark Corp. of Canada, 
SECOND ROW (L to R)—Paul B. McInerney, Certain-teed Products Corp., 
H. G. Kokesch, Anglo-Canadian Pulp & Paper Mills, Ltd., Quebec, Can.; Clifford H. 


Kemp, Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. (Bag Mill), Kaukauna, Wis.; Paul E. Sigler, Container Corp. of America, Carthage, Ind.; James N. Conoway, Scott 


right hand but it shall not come nigh 
thee.”” Of course, it is understood that 
we have to earn this kind of protection, 
but do we not have to earn anything 
that is worth while. 

About twenty years ago I attended a 
Paper Mill Convention in New York 
City with my husband and one of the 
speakers at the banquet was white- 
haired Dr. Boynton. I am sure some of 
you older men remember him. He was 
very much loved. At the end of his 
address he gave a little poem which 
so impressed my husband that years 
later he thought of it and wanted to 
use it in something he was writing but 
he could not think of the name of it. 
Finally it was found at the library after 
much scouting. I have with me this 
afternoon this little poem and I'd like 
to use it. I hope it will have the same 
effect upon you as it did upon us. It 
is called “Abou Ben Adhem” and was 
written by Leigh Hunt. 


Abou Ben Adhem—May his tribe increase! 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of 
peace. 

And saw, within the moonlight in his room; 

Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold 

And to the presence in the room he said: 

“What writest thou?” 

The vision raised its head, 

And with a look made of sweet accord 
answered, 

“The names of those that love the Lord.” 

“And is mine one?” said Abou. 

“Nay not so,” replied the angel. 
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mill), Riegelsville, N. J. 


Abou spoke more low, but checeily still; 
and said, 

“I pray thee then write me as one who loves 
his fellow-men.”’ 

The angel wrote and vanished. 

The next night it came again with a great 
awakening light, 

And showed the names whom the love of 
God had blessed, 

And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 


And now I have the business at hand 
to make the presentation of the Edward 
Benton Fritz Memorial Trophy to the 
winner in this contest. The Container 
Corporation of America at Carthage, 
Indiana. 

Paul E. Sigler, general manager of 
the Container Corporation of America, 
Carthage, (Ind.) plant accepted the 
trophy from Mrs. Fritz with the thanks 
of his entire organization. 


Trophies and Certificates 
Presented by NSC 


Following the award of the Grand 
Prize, J. E. Long, past president of the 
National Safety Council, was intro- 
duced by Chairman Heubner to make 
the NSC awards for the Pulp and 
Paper Section. Mr. Long has officiated 
at pp Sap cf for a number of 
years and is well known to the Section. 

Awards given by the National Safety 
Council at the close of each contest are: 
(a) contestants finishing with Rank 
One in their respective groups are 
presented with First Place Trophies; 
(b) those ranking two and three re- 
ceive Second and Third Place Certifi- 


Paper Co., Chester, Pa.; Joseph Russell Ryall, Canadian Cellucotton Products, Niagara Falls, Ont.; Wm. M. Gillingham, Riegel Paper Corp. (Hughesville 


cates; (c) Achievement Certificates are 
awarded to each unit (except first, 
second, and third place) having a fre- 
quency rate below the group average, 
and also showing a reduction to rate 
by comparison with its rate in the 
previous contest. This year the number 
of achievement certificates awarded 
reached a high of one hundred. (A 
list of these certificate winners appears 
elsewhere in this story.) 


Luncheon Meeting 


A capacity attendance filled the 
south ballroom for the Sections Annual 
Luncheon on Tuesday, the 19th. The 
affair was entirely social in character, 
with no set program other than the 
showing of a sound-slide film, entitled 
“Carelessness Costs You” produced by 
Eddie Albert Productions and dis- 
tributed by Local 1031, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
AFL of Chicago. 

R. W. Croucher, newly elected Gen- 
eral Chairman of the Section, presided, 
assisted by past-chairman, H. B. Heub- 
ner, and some amusing innovations 
were introduced which included an 
award of a “pot of gold.” 


Five Papers Presented 


The session on Tuesday afternoon 
was devoted entirely to the presenta- 
tion of papers, as follows: 

“Safety in Pulpwood Logging Oper- 
ations” by James A. Ryan, woods man- 
ager, Ontario-Minnesota Pulp & Paper 
Co., Ltd. 
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Torrington Spherical Roller Bearings 
.--For Dependable All-’round Performance 
Of Paper Mill Machinery 
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Unit construction simplifies installation and 
servicing at scheduled maintenance periods. 


When Torrington Spherical Roller Bearings 
are used in calender stacks, screens, dryers, 
chippers, beaters and other paper mill machin- 
ery, you are assured of precision operation, 
long service and low maintenance costs. 

The reasons? Consider these: 


... The self-aligning feature allows the bear- 
ing freedom to adjust to shaft deflection 
or misalignment under maximum load 
conditions. 

.. The low friction coefficient and preci- 
sion tolerances of Torrington Spherical 
Roller Bearings assure smooth starting 
and running—in the most exacting appli- 
cations. 

. Construction of the bearing assures axial 
stability of shafts, for proper meshing of 








gears and drives with end play elimi- 
nated. 


. . Positive sealing reduces danger of spoil- 
age of material through oil leakage. 


Whatever your requirements—whether you de- 
sign, manufacture or operate paper machinery 
— Torrington engineers will be glad to help you 
with any bearing problems. Their many years 
of specialized experience in the design, con- 
struction and application of all major types of 
anti-friction bearings is yours without cost or 
obligation. Call or write your nearest Torring- 
ton office. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
South Bend 21, Ind. + Torrington, Conn. 
District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 








TORRINGTO 


SPHERICAL 
ROLLER 
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SPHERICAL ROLLER - TAPERED ROLLER - STRAIGHT ROLLER - NEEDLE- BALL~ NEEDLE ROLLERS 
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Certificates were awarded to second and third winners in each group of the paper industry contest by the National Safety Council. 
the presentations are: FIRST ROW (L to R)—Julius A. Draper, Consolidated Paper Corp., Ltd. (Wayagamack Div.), Three Rivers, Que.; Robert J. Hutchi- 


son, Flintkote Co., East Rutherford, N. J.; J. E. Long, past president of National Safety Council, who awarded the certificates; A. E. Topmiller, Ch 


Paper & Fibre Co., Hamilton, Ohio. . 


Shown here after 





. BACK ROW (L to R)—Howard H. Dyke, International Paper Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Carl A. ’ Scharainghewen, 
Container Corp. ef America, Boston, Mass.; Werner Leipold, Kimberly-Clark Corp., Memphis, Tenn.; Otto R. Hartwig, Crown Zellerbach Corp., Port 


Townsend, Wash.; Paul B. Mcinerney, Cerfain-teed Prods. Corp., York, Pa. 


“Hazards Encountered in the Chem- 
ical Pulp Industry,” by R. Chapman, 
chairman Mill Accident Prevention 
Committee, Howard Smith Paper 
Mills, Ltd. 

“Wood Room Hazards” by George 
S. Nelson, Claims & Safety Mgr., Con- 
solidated Water Power & Paper Co. 


“The Accident - Prone Can Be 


Helped—a Simple Approach’ by 

L. R. Dougherty, assistant manager, 
Industrial Relations Div., Union Bag 
& Paper Corp. 

“A Foreman Safety Training Pro- 
gram” by L. B. Schloemer, central 
safety & plant protection supervisor, 
Marathon Corp. (Menasha, Wis.) 

(Abridgments of some of these 
papers may be found in this issue. See 
Convention Papers . . . Abridged.) 


Four Round Table 
Discussions 


The last meetings of the Pulp and 
Paper Section were held on Wednes- 
day afternoon when four round table 
sessions were held simultaneously. Each 
of these conferences was presided over 
by an experienced chairman. Also di- 
recting the discussions at each were a 
conference leader and a conference 
expert. Each session was provided with 
a means for recording the discussions: 
reporter, sound recorder, and steno- 


typists. 
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Highlighting the questions brought 
before these sessions were: 

(a) Pulpwood Logging Chain 
saws; are they safe for felling 
Pulpwood trucks . . . Control of hand 
tools . . . Ice hazards. 

(b) Pulp Manufacture—Safety pre- 
cautions when unloading wood 
Protective equipment Safe opera- 








&. W. Croucher, Minnesota and Ontario Paper 





pany, Internati i Falls, Minn., who was 
Shocked to serve as General Chairman of the 
Pulp and Paper Section for the coming year 





tion of barking drum Safe pro 
cedures for making and handling cook- 
ing liquor, kraft, semichemical, soda 

Digester hazards Slippery 
floors, etc. 

(c) Paper Manufacture—Safe pre- 
cautions when unplugging a beater . . 
Essential speed of carsier ropes (fpm) 
for safe machine operations . . . New 
recommendations for guarding nips on 
calenders Guards for rewinder 
nip points . Safe Methods to use 
in handling paper rolls. 

(d) Paper Products—Good house 
keeping Guarding of lift trucks 
for piling paper . . . Fire precautions 
for storage What about usable 
guard for trimmer press? . . . Paper 
cuts . . . Goggle program. 


New Executive Committee 


The following new officers and commit 
tees were elected to serve for the year 1948 
1949: 


Officers 

General Chairman—R. W. Croucher, saf¢ 
ty officer, Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co 
International Falls, Minn. 

Vice Chairman and Membership Com 
mittee Chairman—George W. Harper, safc 
ty director, The Mead Corp., Chillicothe 
Ohio. 

Secretary & Program Chairman—C. L. R 
Dougherty, assistant manager, Industrial 
Relations Dept., Union Bag & Paper Corp 
Savannah, Ga. 
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Solves heat-and-water problem... 


Lubrication of the telescopic steam joints on a hot-plate veneer 
press was a continual problem for a midwest furniture manu- 
facturer. The job required a grease that would withstand tem- 
peratures of 240° to 260°F. and the severe washing action of 


steam and water. 


Conventional greases failed to meet these requirements. Joints 
had to be lubricated frequently. This interfered with produc- 


tion and resulted in excessive consumption of the lubricant. 


A Standard Oil Lubrication Engineer suggested that Stano- 
lith Grease No. 57 be used. This is a lithium soap product 
capable of standing up under high temperatures and of resist- 
ing the washing action of water. Since the switch to “Stanolith,” 
the joints have been lubricated between shifts with no inter- 


ruption of production. Lubricant consumption has been re- 
duced 40%. 


TANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) 



















Stanolith Grease 


No. 57 





Where the combination of heat and water causes lubrication 
difficulties, try Stanolith Grease. A Standard Oil Lubrication 
Engineer will be glad to give you more data on this versatile 
product. If your plant is located in the Midwest, write Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana), 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
80, Illinois, to secure the services of the engineer nearest you. 











Two of the Round Table sessions, four of which were held simultaneously on Wednesday afternoon. Left—Pulpwood Logging session discussions were 
taken by a stenotypist; Right—Recording equipment was used for the proceedings of the Pulp Manufacture discussion group 


News Letter Editor —WH. B. Goodrich, 
maintenance & safety engineer, Strathmore 
Paper Co., West Springfield, Mass 


Statistician—Fred W. Braun, vice presi- 
dent & chief engineer, Employers’ Mutual 
Insurance Co., Wausau, Wis. 


Regional Membership Representatives: 
East—H. P. Heubner, insurance manager, 
The Flintkote Co., New York, N.Y.; South 
—George Merriman, co-ordinator of per- 
sonnel, International Paper Company, Mo- 
bile, Ala.; Great Lakes—E. A. Page, per- 
sonnel superintendent, Kimberly-Clark 
Corp., Neenah, Wis.; West—Ernest Dutch- 
er, safety engineer, Pioneer Division, The 
Flintkote Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; Canada 
—Douglas B. Chant, secretary engineer, The 
Ontario Pulp & Paper Makers Safety Asso- 
ciation, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Committees 


Health Committee—Dr. James D. Stark 
(Chairman), medical director, Hammermill 
Paper Co., Erie, Pa.; Miss Ellen A. Phelan, 
R.N., Rhinelander Paper Co., Rhinelander, 
Wis. 

Contest Committee — A. Scott Dowd 
(Chairman), president, Fritz Publications, 
Inc., Chicago, IIL; W. R. Cahill, personnel 
director, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., Port 
Edwards, Wis.; Benjamin D. Rogers, direc- 
tor of personnel, Bird & Son, Inc., East 
Walpole, Mass. 


The largest attendance was registered at the round table on Paper Manufacturing (left). 
T 


sion and reported the pr 


Pulpwood Logging Division 
A. E. Minor (Division Chairman), safety 
supervisor, The Ontario-Minnesota Pulp & 
Paper Co., Ltd., Kenora, Ontario, Can. 


Publications Committee—R. O. Helberg, 
Employers’ Mutual Insurance Co., Iron- 
wood, Mich.; Laurent Girard, woods per- 
sonnel supervisor, Consolidated Paper Corp., 
Ltd., Grandmere, P. Q., Canada; Seth Jack- 
son, safety officer, U. S. Forest Service, 
Washington, D. C.; Ted Kepner, safety & 
personnel, Crown Zellerbach, Portland, Ore. 


Visual Aids Committee—Fred T. Morrish 
(Chairman), safety supervisor, The Ontario- 
Minnesota Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd., Fort 
Frances, Ontario, Can.; A. J. Keenan, as- 
sistant manager, Timberlands Dept., Hol- 
lingsworth & Whitney, Waterville, Me.; 
D. E. Henry, safety co-ordinator, Southern 
Advance Bag & Paper Co., Hodge, La. 


Pulp Manufacturing Division 


Julius A. Draper (Division Chairman), 
director of safety, Consolidated Paper Corp., 
Ltd., Grandmere, P.Q., Canada. 


Publications Committee—E. B. Lambton, 
safety engineer, St. Regis Paper Co., 230 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; A. S. 
Cook, manager, Quebec Pulp & Paper Safe- 
ty Association, 65 St. Anne Street, Quebec, 
P. Q., Canada; Cyril D. McCan, assistant 
safety engineer, Crossett Paper Mills, Cros- 
sett, Ark.; R. Chapman, mill accident pre- 
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vention committee, Howard Smith Paper 
Mills, Ltd., Cornwall, Ont., Can. 


Visual Aids Committee—Thomas Furness 
(Chairman), safety director, Champion Pa- 
per & Fibre Co., Canton, North Carclina; 
George S. Nelson, claims & safety manager, 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co., 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis.; Dan McGillicud- 
dy, safety director, Rayonier, Inc., Olympia, 
Wash.; John J. Long, safety director, Vir- 
ginia Pulp & Paper Co., Luke, Md. 


Paper Manufacturing Division 
D. U. Hill (Division Chairman), direc- 
tor of safety, Kingsport, Tenn. Division, 
The Mead Corp. 


Publications Committee — Arthur Carle 
(Chairman), safety director, The North- 
west Paper Co., Cloquet, Minn.; E. V. 
Johnson, safety director, Kimberly-Clark 
Corp., Neenah, Wis.; H. E. Newbury, safe- 
ty director, Ecusta Paper Corp., Pisgah For- 
est, N. C.; C. C. Coughlin, safety director, 
Gulf States Paper Corp., Tuscaloosa, Ala 


Visual Aids Committee — George H 
Pearce (Chairman), mill safety officer, 
Bathurst Power & Paper Co., Bathurst, New 
Brunswick, Can.; Stanley C. Brown, safety 
director, The Ontario Paper Co., Ltd., 
Thorold, Ontario, Can.; G. Russell Leon- 
hard, director of safety, Paterson Parch- 
ment Paper Co., Bristol, Pa.; A. E. Top- 
miller, safety engineer, Champion Paper & 
Fibre Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 





H. B. Goodrich, Strathmore Paper Co., presided at this ses- 
he discussi: in the Paper Products session (right) were recorded by a stenotypist 
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| surface that is uniformly smooth and dense- makes for even 
penetration of printing inks, oils and waxes — assures full ink brilliance, true 
color values and clean, sharp printing. 
These are the results you obtain when you use Kelgin, the modern algin 
surface sizing agent. 
Kelgin is completely adaptable to water box application in the calender stacks. 
Easy to handle, it is equally soluble in hot or cold water; will not produce 
foaming, picking or sticking to the rolls. With Kelgin, you eliminate sheet 
curling and the need for back sizing. 
Processed to rigid standards, Kelgin gives consistently uniform results. A 
request from you will bring full details in terms of your particular application. 


KELGIN ---A PRODUCT OF 


KELCO 


¢c Oo M PAN Y 


Ew 


KELGIN 
\‘S 
ALGIN 
PRODUCT, 
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Paper Products Division 

W. H. McLaughlin (Division Chairman), 
director of safety & sanitation, Lily-Tulip 
Cup Corp., Long Island, N. Y. 

Publications Committee—W.D. McGuin- 
ness (Chairman), assistant insurance man- 
ager, The Flintkote Co., New York, N. Y.; 
G. J. Bienvenu, general superintendent, 
Gaylord Container Corp., Container Divi- 
sion, Bogalusa, La.; C. H. Kemp, safety di- 
rector, Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co., Kau- 
kauna, Wis.; G. Shibley, safety director, 
Ohio Box Board Company, Rittman, Ohio. 

Visual Aids Committee—A. J. Basile 
(Chairman), safety director, The Lawrence 
Paper Company, Lawrence, Kansas; John 
Meinhardt, director of safety, Gaylord Con- 
tainer Corp., St. Louis, Mo.; Vincent P. 
Coulon, safety director, The Sealright Co., 
Inc., Fulton, N. Y.; H. E. Greenwood, safe- 
ty director, Union Bag Co., Hudson Falls, 
N. Y. 


CERTIFICATE OF 
ACHIEVEMENT 
DIVISION |—Paper and Pulp Mills 
Group A 

Flintkote Co. (Pioneer Div.), Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. (Algon- 
quin & Taconnet Div.), Waterville, Me. 

Mead Corp., Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Price Brothers & Co., Ltd., Kenogami 
(Que.), Can. 

Riegel Paper Corp., Milford, N. J. 

Ontario-Minnesota Pulp and Paper Co., 
Ltd., Fort Frances (Ont.), Can. 

Mead Corp., Kingsport, Tenn. 

Marathon Corp., Menasha, Wis. 

International Paper Co. (Hudson River 
Div.), Palmer, N. Y. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Luke, 
Md. 

Bathurst Power & Paper Co., Ltd., Bath- 
urst (N.B.), Can. 

Kimberly-Clark Corp., Kimberly, Wis. 

Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., Inc., Port 
Edwards, Wis. : 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Charles- 
ton, S. C. 

Container Corp. of America, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Kieckhefer Container Co., Delair, N. J. 

Marathon Corp., Rothschild, Wis. 
Group B 

Rhinelander Paper Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 

Consolidated Paper Corp., Ltd., Port Al- 
fred (Que.), Can. 

St. Croix Paper Co., Woodland, Me. 

Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co., Inter- 
national Falls, Minn. 

Escanaba Paper Co., Escanaba, Mich. 

Fraser Paper, Ltd., Madawaska, Me. 

Champion Paper & Fibre Co., Pasadena, 
Tex. 

Wood Conversion Co., Cloquet, Minn. 

International Paper Co., Chrisholm, Me. 

Combined Locks Paper Co., Combined 
Locks, Wis. 

Fraser Co., Ltd., Edmundston (N.B.), 
Can. 

Restigouche Co., Campbellton (N.B.), 
Can. 
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Gardner-Richardson Co., Middletown, 
Ohio. 

Rayonier Inc., Port Angeles, Wash. 

American Coating Mills, Elkhart, Ind. 

Mead Corp., Lynchburg, Va. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Wil- 
liamsburg, Pa. 

Paterson Parchment Paper Co., Bristol, 
Pa. 

Beaver Wood Fibre Co., Ltd., Thorold 
(Ont.), Can. 
Group C 

Price Brothers & Co., Ltd., Jonquiere 
(Que.), Can. 

Certain-teed Products Corp., Savannah, 
Ga. 

Container Corp. of America, Wabash, 
Ind. 

Certain-teed Products Corp., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

Riverside Paper Corp., Appleton, Wis. 

National Container Corp. of Mich., On- 
tonagon, Mich. 

Bird & Son, Inc., Phillipsdale, R. I. 

Neenah Paper Co., Neenah, Wis. 

National Container Corp. of Va., Big 
Island, Va. 

Flintkote Co., Lockport, N. Y. 

Lawrence Paper Co., Lawrence, Kan. 

Upson Co., Lockport, New York. 

Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co., 
Appleton, Wis. 

Riegel Paper Corp. (Warren Mill), Rie- 
gelsville, N. J. 

Hollingsworth & Vose Co., East Wal- 
pole, Mass. 
Group D 

Hollingsworth & Vose Co., West Groton, 
Mass. 

Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Co., Hart- 
ford City, Ind. 

United States Gypsum Co., North Kan- 
sas City, Miss. 

Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Co., Vin- 
cennes, Ind. 

Riegel Paper Corp. (Riegelsville Mill), 
Riegelsville, N. J. 

Alton Box Board Co., Carlyle, Ill. 

Container Corp. of America, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Certain-teed Products Corp., Richmond, 
Calif. 

Spaulding Fibre Co., Inc., Milton, N. H. 

Mead Corp., Nashville, Tenn. 

American Writing Paper Corp. (Albion 
Div.), Holyoke, Mass. 

United States Gypsum Co., Lisbon Falls, 
Me. 

Certain-teed Products Corp., Kansas City, 
Miss. ; 

United States Gypsum Co., Lisbon Falls, 
Me. 

American Writing Paper Corp. (Mount 
Tom Div.), Holyoke, Mass. 

Central Fibre Products Co., Tama, Iowa. 

Strathmore Paper Co. (Mill No. 2), 
Woronoco, Mass. 

Esleek Manufacturing Co., Turner Falls, 
Mass. 

Mead Corp. (Wheelwright Div.), Leo- 
minster, Mass. 

Mead Corp., Harriman, Tenn. 

American Writing Paper Corp. (Crocker 
Div.), Holyoke, Mass. 

American Writing Paper Corp. (River- 
side Div.), Holyoke, Mass. 


The Rogers Corp., Goodyear, Conn. 

Flintkote Co., Mt. Carmel, Ill. 

International Paper Co., Livermore Falls, 
Me. 

American Writing Paper Corp. (Gill 
Div.), Holyoke, Mass. 


DIVISION ti—Paper and 
Board Remanufacturing 

Group A 

Flintkote Co., Chicago Heights, III. 

Gaylord Container Corp., Bogalusa, La. 

Dixie Cup Co., Easton, Pa. 

Continental Can Co. (Container Sub.), 
Hopewell, Va. 
Group B 

Sealright Co. (Cap Div.), Oswego Falls, 
eS 

Container Corp. of America, Fort Worth, 
Tex. 

Paper Package Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Birmingham Paper Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Container Corp. of America, Anderson, 
Ind. 

Container Corp. of America, Rock Island, 
Il. 

Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Co., Hart- 
ford City, Ind. 
Group C 

Kimberly-Clark Corp. (Atlas Mill), Ap- 
pleton, Wis. 

Gaylord Container Corp., Tampa, Fla. 

Container Corp. of America, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Southwest Corrugated Box Co., Fort 
Worth, Tex. i ; 

Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Co., Mc- 
Kees Rocks, Pa. 

Gaylord Container Corp. (Carton plant) 

South West Box Co., Sand Springs, Okla. 

Container Corp. of America (Sixth Street 
Div.), Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gaylord Container Corp., Greenville, 
Miss. 

Gaylord Container Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


v 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
UPHOLDS SAFETY RECORD 


A safety record of more than one 
million consecutive man-hours without 
a lost time injury was established at 
Monsanto Chemical Company's Plas- 
tics Division plant on October 8. 

Fleix N. Williams, vice president of 
the company and general manager of 
the Plastics Division said this was the 
sixth time in the last 10 years that the 
plastic plant had made the same record. 
He also said the Springfield plant has 
been the recipient of numerous safety 
awards from local, state and national 
organizations, including two citations 
by the National Safety Council for dis- 
tinguished service to safety. Earlier this 
year, the plant was the winner in a 
company-wide safety and housekeep- 
ing contest. 

The Springfield plant safety pro- 


- gram is under the direction of Everett 


Graham, safety supervisor. 
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Camachines 


...for top roll-winding efficiency 
at amazing high speeds 


CAMACHINE 19 (162” roll width) recently installed 
at Wayagamack Division, Consolidated Paper Cor- 
poration, Ltd. (Canada), winds 3500 fpm on news- 
print. The Consolidated Paper Corporation, Ltd., now 
has five Camachines in service in their various mills. 


CAMACHINES, the world over, are keeping well 
ahead of the pace set by the fastest paper mills . . . 
producing top-quality shipping rolls of news, book, 
kraft and paper-board at speeds up to 5000 fpm 
on newsprint. 


Clean-cut, wrinkle-free Camachine rolls, wound to 
uniform density from core to circumference, give 
smooth performance on the fastest of web printing 
presses and processing machines. Exclusive Cama- 
chine pneumatic web tension assures constant auto- 
matic control of the roll density even at the highest 
winding speeds. 


Cameron Machine Company, 61 Poplar St., Brooklyn 2, N.Y. 
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Other exclusive new Camachine engineering fea- 
tures which are optional on the big mill-type Cama- 
chines are: the pneumatic brake on drive and idler 


roll; push-button controlled motor-driven riding-roll 
lift and roll ejector; and pneumatically controlled 
pressure on the cutter wheels and cutter spacer bar. 


Write for illustrated literature on modern Cama- 
chine slitting and roll-winding equipment for all 
paper mill and converting plant requirements. 


Camachines 


FOR FAST, TOP QUALITY ROLL PRODUCTION 


.. the world ouer 
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150 lb. S.P. BRONZE GATE VALVES 


rir enthusiasm of maintenance men and engineers for 
the Lunkenheimer new 150 lb. Bronze Gate Valves is 
understandable. Actually, a simple interchange of trim- 
mings provides, from minimum stocks, a valve for every 
spot where a 150 lb. Bronze Gate Valve is needed. 
Ruggedly designed throughout, each valve features the 
Lunkenheimer developed and patented wear-resistant 


alloy stem material which eliminates failures due to stem 
thread wear. 


Whether you have one... or thousands of 150 Ib. bronze 


gate valves in your plant, you'll find definite advantages 
in ‘the LUNKENHEIMER Fig. 2150 line of 150 Ib. 
gate valves. 


atau 


AN 


\ WN 


qaeet\0X 


ard 


AF PHONE YOUR DISTRIBUTOR... 


A Design, construction and interchangeability are fully 
{Sillustrated and described in Circular 574, Ask your 
» distributor for a copy or write us direct. 


A \ 


ae. 





} 


ESTABLISHED 1862 


“THE LUNKENHEIMER Co. 


— QUALITY’ = 
CINCINNATI 14, OHIO. U.S.A. 


NEW YORK 13 CHICAGO 6 BOSTON 10 PHILADELPHIA 34 


EXPORT DEPT. 318.322 HUDSON ST.. NEW YORK 13.N. Y. 










Fig. 2150 


DOUBLE WEDGE pis¢ RISING STEM See Our Exhibit at the 18th National Expo- 
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ical Engineering- 
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aa Sr eat Central Palace, New York. 
Booth 724, 
November 29th - December 4th. 
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Third TAPPI Engineering Conference 


>>>» MORE THAN 350 engineers 
and technical men recently gathered to 
attend the Third Annual TAPPI Engi- 
neering Conference at Buffalo, New 
York. Held at the Hotel Statler on O-- 
tober 25-28, this conference featured 
the presentation of over a dozen tech- 
nical papers and included inspection 
trips to the Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration in Buffalo, The Lockport Felt 
Company, Newfane, New York, and 
the Upson Company, Lockport, New 
York. 

J. W. Hemphill, Johns-Manville 
Sales Corporation, as general chairman 
of the TAPPI Engineering Division 
had charge of the program and was 
aided by the chairmen of the Engineer- 
ing Division committees as follows: 
Steam and Power, J. E. A. Warner, 
Robert Gair Company; Materials Han- 
dling, G. R. Wadleigh, Consulting En- 
gineer; Drying and Ventilating, A. E. 
Montgomery, J. O. Ross Engineering 
Company; Mill Design and Economics 
Aspects, A. H. Johnson, Alvin H. John- 
son & Company; Mill Maintenance and 
Materials, G. H. Pringle, The Mead 
Corporation ; Engineering Research and 
Machine Design, Phillip H. Goldsmith, 
Pusey and Jones Corporation. 

The technical program consisted of 
six Main sessions covering subjects un- 
der the committees mentioned in the 
previous paragraphs. In addition, how- 
ever, round-table discussions were held 
in which specific problems were dis- 
cussed. 

On Monday, October 25, the confer- 
ence was opened by J. W. Hemphill, 
general chairman, and W. S. Gillespie, 
president of TAPPI. Then A. H. John- 
son introduced A. M. Ball, of the E. B. 
Eddy Company, Hull, P.Q., who gave 
a paper entitled “Relationship of Top 
Management and Engineering in the 
Field of Paper Manufacturing.” The 
essence of Mr. Ball’s paper was that 
engineering and management must 
work closely together if maximum efh- 
ciency is to be obtained in the develop- 
ment of plant construction or process 
development. Following Mr. Ball's 
paper were two papers on materials 
handling. 

The first of these was entitled “Cen- 
tralized Transportation System for a 
Pulp and Paper Mill” by G. L. Haw- 
kins, Hammermill Paper Company, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. He pointed out the 
many ways to save money by standard- 
izing on the type of truck used and by 
installing a centralized transportation 
control system. Mr. Hawkins pointed 
out that the efficiency of the transpor- 


tation system depends to a large degree 
on the design and layout of the plant, 
condition of the floors, width of aisles 
and doorways, building location, types 
of material handled, and other similar 
factors. 

Wood handling costs often have 
been neglected in favor of many other 
pressing cost problems about the mill. 
However, money can be wasted easily 
by inefficient and incorrect wood han- 
dling methods. This problem was the 
subject of a paper by John A. Willard, 
Bigelow, Kent, and Willard, Boston, 
who talked on the general subject of 
economics of wood handling. He 
showed that where more than one type 
of wood handling os could do 
a given job equally well, the individual 
method should be selected on the basis 
of economics. This would include in- 
itial cost of equipment, upkeep, and op- 
eration. It was pointed out that it is 
not economical to truck wood more 
than 50 miles. Where distances are 
greater than this, rail or water transpor- 
tation should be used. Mr. Willard’s 
main theme was that management 
should direct more attention to its 
wood-handling costs. 

As is usually the case in meetings of 
this kind, considerable discussion was 
provoked. Throughout all meetings of 


the Engineering Conference this re-. 


sponse to the papers in discussion from 
the floor was gratifying. 

The Monday afternoon session com- 
prised a group of three papers. The 
first paper of this group covered the 
“Measurement of Slush Stock Flows” 
by G. Douglas Zimmerman, Fischer 
and Porter Company, Hatboro, Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Zimmerman presented a 
progress report on the development and 
performance, to date, of a stock meter- 
ing element, operating on the area 
meter principle. He pointed out that 
satisfactory performance is accom- 
plished over the consistency ranges of 
2.0 to 3.5. 

One of the most interesting subjects 
of the whole meeting was discussed in 
a paper by Johan Ricter, A. B. Kamyr, 
Karlstad, Sweden. His paper outlined 
Swedish developments in the continu- 
ous cooking of kraft pulp. A process 
has been developed, after about ten 
years’ study and research that takes 
place in the following stages: Steaming 
of the chips with evacuation of gases; 
impregnation with cooking liquor; 
heating ; digestion; and finally blowing. 
Sufficient time for each of these stages 
must be allowed. Raw material and 
liquor must pass through the digester 
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together in such a way that the liquor 
is exhausted the moment the raw mate- 
rial is digested. Both quality and econ- 
omy will suffer if this practice is not 
followed. It must not exposed to 
rough handling because fiber strength 
will be impaired. A number of advan- 
tages of this process have been pointed 
out. Quality of product, economy of 
the process, and initial installation costs 
compare favorably with the batch sys- 
tem. 

The third paper of this group was 
presented by F. N. Sanger, Pusey and 
Jones Corporation, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, who discussed tests of his com- 
pany’s flow spreader. These tests have 
showed that stock is delivered by this 
device at uniform velocities across its 
full width without turbulence. 

On Tuesday morning, technical ses- 
sions were held at the Auditorium of 
the Westinghouse Corporation. Ar- 
rangements were handled this way so 
that the inspection trip of the afternoon 
could be readily accomplished. 

Modern steam boilers require treated 
water and it was on this subject that 
W. H. Weitzel and D. V. Jones, of the 
Hall Laboratories, Incorporated, Pitts- 
burgh, gave their paper. This discus- 
sion of treatment of water for paper 
mill use covered more than boiler 
feed-water treatment. It also covered 
treatment of water used in the manu- 
facturing process. The factors influ- 
encing selection of ultimate treating 
requirements relative to the finished 
manufactured product as well as the 
boiler feed-water make-up needs were 
discussed. 

The importance of selecting the right 
turbine for a particular job was dis- 
cussed by J. C. Spahr, of the Westing- 
house Electric Corporation. This can be 
done only if the turbine is selected on 
the basis of a thorough knowledge of 
plant requirements. The importance of 
the control system to a modern indus- 
trial turbine was emphasized. 

The third paper presented in the 
Westinghouse Auditorium was entitled 
“Gas-fired Infrared or Radiant Heat 
Drying” by G. W. Garland, Dudley, 
Garland, and Jensen, Incorporated. It 
was eon out that radiant heat from 
suitable gas-fired units offers a means 
of increasing drying capacity of present 
paper machines with minimum altera- 
tions and installation cost. Operating 
cost is claimed to be less than that for 
heat lamps or induction heating. So 
far, radiant heaters have been used pri- 
marily to accelerate drying. 

On Tuesday afternoon, after being 
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luncheon guests of the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, the TAPPI group 
visited this company’s plant, said to be 
the world’s largest plant devoted to the 
manufacture of the electric motors and 
industrial control. 

The following morning, the technical 
sessions continued at the Hotel Statler. 
The subject of the first paper was ‘‘Dry- 
ing of Low Density Fiber Boards in 
Roller Dryers” by Arthur S. Holden, 
Jr., the Coe Manufacturing Company, 
Painesville, Ohio. He told of some fiber 
board products that are being manufac- 
tured from mats first dried in a roller 
dryer. Low density boards have their 
moisture content reduced to 60, or 
down as low as 50 per cent by passing 
through press sections. The pressed 
mat must be cut into sheets before feed- 
ing it to a multiple-deck roller dryer 
which may operate automatically. These 
roller dryers were first extensively used 
for veneer, but have now been de- 


veloped for use of fiber boards. 


A group of papers on maintenance 
and materials included the paper “‘Elec- 
trical Cables for the Pulp and Paper 
Industry” by F. V. Calvert, General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, New 
York, and a paper describing the use 
of cutting pot welding equipment by 
the maintenance department of the 
Union Bag and Paper Corporation, Sa- 
vannah, Georgia. 


The first of these papers on electrical 
cables described the ee sero of proper 
electrical cables to give the maximum 
and safe, economical distribution of 
large blocks of powder. The following 
points should be considered: Voltage 
levels, special conditions, new develop- 
ments in cables, and arrangements of 
feeders. Special conditions that must 
be considered involve corrosion and 
moisture, heating of cables, voltage 
drop, short circuit capacity of cables. 
This paper was discussed by E. W. 
Davis, Simplex: Wire and Cable Com- 

any, Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
y E. E. MclIlveen, Okonite Company, 
Chicago. 

The paper by Mr. Jamison Moore, of 
Union Bag and Paper Corporation, de- 
scribed the equipment and methods 
used and developed in cutting, welding, 
and related processes employed at his 
company’s plant. Related processes in- 
clude metallizing, flame hardening, 
wrinkle bending and heavy heating. 
Mr. Moore also discussed a training 
program for developing skilled welders 
and maintenance men. He said that 
lower maintenance cost, due to the use 
of up-to-date cutting and welding pro- 
cedures can be achieved by any plant, 
large or small, if advantage is taken of 
the techniques now used in many indus- 
tries. 


On Wednesday afternoon six round- 
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table discussions were held simultane- 
ously. These were all well attended, 
but many persons found they were in- 
terested in more than one of the sub- 
jects under discussion and moved from 
one session to another. These round- 
table discussions were in most cases 
based on problems and questions sub- 
mitted beforehand to the committee. 

The social side of the meeting was 
not neglected. The TAPPI dinner on 
Monday night, presided over by Mr. 
Gillespie, gave the TAPPI group an 
eemee to listen to an address by 
Rob Roy Macleod of the Buffalo Niag- 
ara Electric Corporation, who entitled 
his address ‘‘Where Is the Bright New 
World?” 

Again on Wednesday evening a get- 
together party and dinner was given at 
the Hotel Statler, by Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation. Toastmaster for 
this dinner was R. S. Kersh, Manager 
of the Industrial Sales Department, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation. A 
brief address was given: by A. C. 
Monteith, vice president in charge of 
engineering, Westinghouse Electric 


Corporation. Concluding the evening's 
entertainment was an interesting fea- 
ture, “The Theatre of Atoms.” This is 
a spectacular and educational demon. 
stration that has been given in various 
places, such as the Grand Central Pal- 
ace in New York City. 

Two interesting plant visits were 
taken on Thursday, the final day of the 
meeting. The first of these was to the 
Lockport Felt Company, Newfane, 
New York. This visit gave paper mill 
engineers an opportunity to see some- 
thing of the problems and processes in- 
volved in the manufacture of one of the 
paper industry's most vital types of 
equipment, namely paper mill felts. 

After being luncheon guests of the 
Lockport Felt Company at the Lockport 
Country Club, the TAPPI group visited 
the mill of the Upson Company, Lock- 
port. After visiting the mill, a recep- 
tion was held in the company offices 
where refreshments were served. The 
group was then returned to the Statler 
Hotel in Buffalo by the special buses 
that had been engaged for this day's 
outing. 





TAPPL esting 


Diuision Holds 


Meeting at Mellon Junstitute 


>>> THE FIRST GENERAL meet- 
ing of the Testing Division of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry was held at the Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research, Pitts- 
burgh, October 11-14, 1948. The pro- 
gram was organized to give the various 
committees an opportunity to discuss 
such subjects as test procedures which 
are in need of revision, those properties 
for which a test is desirable, and the 
development of committee programs. 

One hundred and eighty-two at- 
tended the sessions and made the con- 
ference one of the most successful 
meetings of the Technical Association. 

James d’A. Clark, chairman of the 
Testing Division was general chairman 
and opened the session Monday morn- 
ing. He introduced E. R. Weidlein, 
diretcor of the Mellon Institute, who 
welcomed the group, and W. F. Gil- 
lespie, of the Gaylord Container Cor- 
poration, president of TAPPI. The 
morning was devoted to discussions of 
statistical methods by Charles Bicking, 
Hercules Powder Company, and J. H. 
Toulouse, Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany. 

In the afternoon, A. S. O’Brien, 
Eastman Kodak Company, took over 


the chairmanship of discussion on 
viscosity, alpha-cellulose, and pH pro- 
cedures. Mr. Clark led a group inter- 
ested in the bursting strength test, and 
John F. Campbell, Flintkote Company, 
had a meeting of the Structural Fibrous 
Materials Committee. Mr. Wayne 
Lewis, of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, outlined several proposed test 
procedures for structural boards at this 
meeting. 

Tuesday was devoted to microscopy, 
package materials testing, and optical 
properties. Thomas Fyfe, of the East- 
man Kodak Company, and his group 
reviewed the TAPPI Standard T 401 
m Fiber Composition of Paper. George 
Sears of the Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry was chairman of the packaging 
materials session at which tests for 
water “err permeability, flavor trans- 
fer, gas leakage, cycle tests, heat seal- 
abiilty and pressure sensitive tapes were 
covered. 

The Optical Properties Committee, 
A. H. Croup, Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany, chairman, discussed a proposed 
standard for the measurement of gloss. 
After coverjng fading instruments and 
the measurement of clay brightness, 
Richard Hunter, spoke on ‘the color 
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With the introduction of Nopco 2251-X, Nopco 
now offers you the convenience of 3— instead 
of 2— economical Wax Sizes. Regardless of which 
one you select, you'll get intimate wax dispersion 
through the fibres... positive wax retention on the 
fibres... high sizing efficiency at low sizing cost 
for your paper, paper board and fibre insulation 
board products. 


Take your pick of.:: 


I. New Nopco 2251-X 


ADD NO WAX... ADD WATER ONLY 


This new anhydrous wax size is a one-package product, 
prepared for easy handling in the mill. Contains the per- 
fect balance of wax and emulsifier. Effects substantial 
freight savings over finished emulsion type. A creamy 
white, waxy solid packed in 70-lb. corrugated cartons. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY « HARRISON, N. J. 
BRANCHES: BOSTON + CHICAGO + CEDARTOWN, GA. * RICHMOND, CALIF. 


..and pick the NOPCO" WAX SIZE 
that suits you best! 








2. Service-Proved Nopco 2251-B 


ADD WAX AND WATER 
This anhydrous emulsifier is formulated to carry the great- 
est amount of paraffin wax consistent with good emulsion 
stability. Makes an emulsion stable from an infinite dilu- 
tion up to 70% solids. You save on freight here, too. 
A light tan, waxy solid packed in 70-lb. corrugated 
cartons. 


3. Popular Nopco 2252 


NOTHING TO ADD... A READY-TO-USE EMULSION 
Especially designed for mills with small requirements or 
limited mixing facilities. A heavy cream-colored liquid 
50% solids. Packed in 55-gal. returnable steel drums. 


Write for full information today 


Write today for informative technical 
bulletins on new Nopco 2251-X, service- 
proved Nopco 2251-B and Nopco 2252. 


Lftvowven neauhs 
*Reg. U.S. Pat Off. _——— 





(FORMERLY NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY) 


NOPCO WAX SIZES 
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difference meter and. recording gloss 
and brightness meters and Mr. French 
on the PPGIDL Colorimeter. 

There was a session on pulp testing 
Wednesday with L. V. Forman, the 
Institute of Paper Chemistry, as chair- 
man. The discussion on dirt count was 
most interesting. 

The Nonfibrous Materials Testing 
meeting was divided into two parts, the 
committee chairman, Stephen Kuko- 
lich, Lee Paper Company, presiding 
over the discussion on analysis of 
paraffins and petrolatum. George R. 
Sears headed a group on the analysis of 


rosin size, fillers, and beater starch. 

The paraffin meeting lasted all day 
with H. Shindler, Daugherty Refinery ; 
J. E. Newman, Esso Standard Oil Com- 
pany; E. R. Wiles, Bareco Oil Com- 
pany’ G. P. Mueller and G. Rum- 

rger, Marathon Corporation; J. W. 
Padgett, Moore & Munger, and M. W. 
Kane, of Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Company, presenting discussions 
on such items as sealing and laminating 
strength, oil content, color, penetration 
test of microcrystalline wax, flexibility, 
stability, tensile strength, and blocking 
resistance. 





During the three days tours were 
conducted through the Mellon Institute 
by Paul B. Davidson, Senior Fellow, 
Strathmore Paper Company, and others 
of the staff and on Thursday a group 
of about thirty visited the Natrium, 
West Virginia, plant of the Columbia 
Division, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany to inspect the facilities for manu- 
facturing chlorine and caustic soda. 

Because of the nature of the prob- 
lems, practically all meetings were in- 
formal discussions and the various 
chairmen were well assisted by the 


group. 





Two Superintendents Divisions Hold 


>>> IN ATLANTA (Ga.) _ the 
Southern and Southeastern Divisions of 
the American Pulp and Paper Mill Su- 
perintendents Association held their 
joint fall meeting on October 21-22, 
1948. More than 200 superintendents 
and affiliates registered for this meeting 
which combined serious technical ses- 
sions with social entertainment. 

The meeting was opened by Ray- 
mond Bennett, Ecusta Paper Company, 
past president of the national Associa- 
tion. After the invocation by Rev. Ver- 
non S. Broyles, Jr., and a welcoming 
address by Mayor William B. Harts- 
field, of Atlanta, the program was 
started with a discussion of the Jons- 
son screen by Sven Falhgren, Bird ma- 
chine Company. He stressed its variety 
of uses, namely in the manufacture of 
sulphate and sulphite pulp, as a knotter 
jo course screen for groundwood, for 
screening chemical pulp, and for vari- 
ous other kinds of stock. 

The apenas gp of the Thursday 
morning session described the Vickery 
felt conditioner. This was presented by 
B. E. Warren, Bird Machine Company, 
who outlined the applications for this 
type of equipment and described the 
different models available to industry. 

One of the most important factors 
in operating business today comes un- 
der the heading of labor relations. A 
talk entitled “Labor Relations Within 
Industry” by Austin Fisher, Fisher 
Associates, New York City, outlined 
the objectives of a good labor relations 
program and discussed the dangers of 
communistic dominated unions. He 
showed moving pictures which illus- 
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Jot Fall Meeting in Atlanta 


trated the kind of propaganda pre- 
sented to labor by left-wing unions. 

Thursday afternoon's technical ses- 
sion consisted of three papers. The first 
of these was given by Russell Winget 
and Harry Gehm of the National Coun- 
cil for Stream Improvement. This pa- 
per outlined the activities of the Coun- 
cil and discussed federal legislation re- 
garding pollution of interstate waters. 

In the second paper of the afternoon, 
R. L. Kutter, Black Clawson Company, 
discussed the theories of stock flow to 
the paper machine and the operation of 
his company’s Hydronamic inlet. Con- 
cluding the afternoon program was a 
paper by Tany Agronin, Shartle Bros. 
Machine Company, outlining the oper- 
ation of various types of stock prepara- 
tion equipment. 

The final technical session of the 
meeting was held on Friday morning. 
Main feature of this session was a panel 
discussion of pulp bleaching. Presided 
over by F. A. Jensen, chairman of the 
Southern Division, the panel speakers 
were Vernon Woodside, Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation; R. L. McEwen, 
Buffalo Electrochemical Company; John 
Schuber, Solvay Process Division of 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation; 
L. E. Russell, Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation; and John Noble, Im- 
proved Paper Machinery, Inc. No for- 
mal papers were given. Various phases 
of pulp bleaching were discussed by 
members of the panel. 

After the pulp bleaching session, a 
paper entitled “The Growth of the 
Southern Newsprint Industry” was 
given by William McHale, vice presi- 


dent, Southland Newsprint Company, 
Lufkin, Texas. This was followed by 
a paper on lubrication by J. H. Hooten 
and W. B. Shirk of The Gulf Oil Cor- 
poration. 

Finally, a colored movie was shown 
which described the methods of pulp 
wood management and woods opera- 
tions carried on by the Gaylord Con- 
tainer Corporation. Methods of refor- 
estation, fire protection, and selective 
cutting were illustrated. 

The social side of this meeting was 
not neglected. A luncheon, with F. A. 
Jensen as toastmaster was held on 
Thursday. Speaker for this luncheon 
was Dr. G. A. Rosselot, director, Engi- 
neering Experiment Station, Georgia 
Institute of Technology, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. He discussed the activities of this 
institution and its relationship to south- 
ern industry. 

On Friday morning the International 
Brotherhood of Migratory Peddlers 
entertained at breakfast, while on Fri- 
day afternoon a golf tournament was 
held at the Bobby Jones Course in 
Atlanta. Also on Friday afternoon an 
inspection trip was taken to the West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation plant. 
After a cocktail party, given by the 
Mill Suppliers Committee, a banquet 
was held. Toastmaster was Raymond 
Bennett, while the speaker of the eve- 
ning was Dr. Josiah Crudup, president 
of Breneau College for Women, 
Gainesville, Georgia. Entertainment at 
the banquet was under the direction of 
Harry Hulmes. The meeting was 
brought to a close with an evening of 
entertainment and dancing. 
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LOG HAUL CHAIN 
LASTED 5 TIMES AS LONG 


Every few round trips is another service mile for your log haul 
chain ... every extra mile traveled is another load of logs 
delivered to the plant. In the large Southern pulp mill shown 
here, Amsco multiplied these valuable ‘chain miles’’ by more 
than five times ... delivered over five times the logs handled 
by previously-used chain. 


The combination of salt water and abrasive silt in the pond 
formerly resulted in a chain life of 5 or 6 months. An Amsco 
manganese steel haul-up chain has been in service now for 27 
months. Strands of this combination No. 132 chain are shown 
at right. K-2 attachments are provided every 1 2th link, or every 
6 ft., to which channel or angle bars are riveted to act as 
log oss. 


Manganese steel — ‘the toughest steel known'’ — withstands 
shock stresses that fracture other metals. The surface work 
hardens and under impact and pressure develops a “‘plow- 
share" polish that resists abrasive and frictional wear. These 
properties (plus specially engineered design when required) give 
you a chain both trouble-free and economical. You can also cut 
maintenance, breakdown, and wear with Amsco conveyor, drag, 
transfer, and barking drum chains, sprocket wheels, solids pumps, 
log-slip liners and other punished parts. Tell us your problem. 


AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL 


) leage Heights, Ill, New Castle, Del, Denver, Cole, Oakland, Galil, Los Angeles, Cali t. Lewis, Me. 
Offices in principal cities. In Canada: Joliette Stee! Limited, Joliette, Que. 
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Officers of the two divisions of the 
association were elected at a business 
meeting on Friday afternoon. These 
are as follows: 


Southern Division 

Chairman—P. J. Hannan, Southern 
Advance Bag and Paper Company, 
Hodge, Louisiana; First Vice Chair- 
man-—Andrew Downey, Florida Pulp 
and Paper Company, Pensacola, Flor- 
ida; Second Vice Chairman—Roland 
Wilber, Southern Paperboard ao 
ation, Port Wentworth, Georgia; Third 
Vice Chairman—Harold M. Morris, 
Mobile Paper Mill Company, Crichton 
Station, Mobile, Alabama; Secretary- 
Treasurer—W. P. Newman, Jr., South- 
ern Advance Bag and Paper Company, 
Hodge, Louisiana. 


Southeastern Division 

Chairman—Sidney Brown, Jr., Na- 
tional Container Corporation of Vir- 
ginia, Big Island, Virginia; First Vice 
Chairman—R. C. Bullock, Ecusta Paper 
Company, Pisgah Forest, North Caro- 
lina; Second Vice Chairman — Carl 
Welte, Champion Paper and Fiber 
Company, Canton, North Carolina; 
Secretary-Treasurer—C. B. Curry, Na- 
tional Container Cérporation of Vir- 
ginia, Big Island, Virginia. 


v 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
SOC. OF FOREST ENGINEERS 


The Canadian Society of Forest En- 
gineers recently held its 40th annual 
meeting at the Lord Beaverbrook 
Hotel, Fredericton, New Brunswick. 
Eric Druce of the British Columbia for- 
est service and president of the soci- 
ety, presided. Approximately 125 dele- 
gates from. all provinces of Canada 
attended. . 

Reports and speeches, covering sub- 
jects such as, the manufacture of wood 
alcohol from waste sulphite liquor, the 
urgency of conserving forest resources, 
and the increasing use of mill waste as 
pulpwood, highlighted the evening's 
program. 

The report of the wood utilization 
committee, presented by John Jenkins, 
of the forest products Jaboratory, Otta- 
wa, said the utilization of bark was 
commanding increasing attention, but 
owing .to its complex chemistry, the 
future use of this substance will require 
fundamental research. The report also 
stated that Canada’s two transconti- 
nental railway systems, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway, have requested long- 
term investigation of the use of lami- 
nated railway ties. 

Professor A. S. West, of the biology 
department of Queens University, To- 
ronto, presented the report of the 
standing committee on entomology. 
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The report underlined the shortage of 
trained personnel and complimented 
the creation of chairs of entomology at 
the University of New Brunswick, the 
University of British Columbia, and 
Toronto University. : 

H. A. Richmond, of British Colum- 
bia, the first man in Canada to spray a 
stand of timber from a helicopter, said 
his method eliminated the need of air- 
fields near the timbered areas, as the 
helicopter could be refueled and in the 
air again within three minutes. 

A warning that the present exploita- 
tion and destruction of Canada’s for- 
ests must be halted came from J. A. 
Brodie, of the timber management 
division of the Ontario department of 
lands and forests. A. Koroleff, direc- 
tor of woodlands research of the Pulp 
and Paper Institute of Canada, warned 
of the dangers of forest fires caused by 
enemy action or saboteurs, in the event 
of a third world war. 

The society proposed that the Na- 
tional Research Council and the Ca- 
nadian department of national defence 
jointly undertake to study the matter 
of forest fire suppression under war 
conditions and a further recommen- 
dation urged that a public education 
program, stressing the necessity of 
forest fires prevention be undertaken. 

The report on forest control was 
presented by G. L. Miller, chief for- 
ester of New Brunswick. Other speak- 
ers of the meeting included W. W. 
McCormack, chief scaler of New 
Brunswick and chairman of the Mari- 
time section of the society; Mayor Ray 
T. Forbes of Fredericton, who ex- 
tended the civic welcome; and Dr. A. 
W. Trueman, president of the Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick. 

Section representatives were; Mari- 
time Provinces, E. L. Howie, Edmund- 
ston, N. B. Quebec, R. L. Campbell, 
Ottawa, Dr. C. E. Riley; southern 
Ontario, J. F. L. Simmons; northern 
Ontario, G. McCrae; northwestern On- 
tario, A. J. Auden; prairie provinces, 
G. B. Gill; British Columbia, Dr. B. 
C. Griffith, and Vancouver Island, R. 
G. Telford. 


+ 


W. C. REIN OF AMERICAN 
METALLIZING CONTRACTORS 
ASS‘'N TOURING ENGLAND 


William C. Reid of East Swanzey, 
New Hampshire, consultant to the 
American Metallizing Contractors As- 
sociation, St. Louis, Missouri, is now 
on an inspection tour of metallizing 
operations in England. 

The trip is the result of an invita- 
tion to the American Metallizing Con- 
tractors Association from the Metal 
Sprayers Association of England. 
While in England, Mr. Reid will ob- 


serve the operations of several of the 
world’s largest metal spray shops and 
will witness the execution of several 
large scale applications of zinc to struc- 
tural members of large construction 
projects. 

Since 1928, Mr. Reid has been ac- 
tively engaged in the promotion and 
development of the metallizing process 
in Europe, England, South America, 
Canada, and the United States. During 
the past fifteen years he has served as 
field engineer, district manager, and 
finally as vice president of the Metal- 
lizing Engineering Company, Inc. He 
is retired at present, and is not active 
in the metallizing field, except as an 
honorary member of AMCA, for 
whom he serves as consultant. 


v 


W. NEW YORK GROUP OF 
TAPPI HEARS DISCUSSION 
ON STARCH IN PAPER MFR. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Western New York Group, Empire 
State Section of TAPPI, took place at 
the Prospect House, Niagara Falls, 
New York, on October 13. Approxi- 
mately fifty technical men from neigh- 
boring mills in western New York and 
southern Ontario attended. 

Dr. J. S. Reichert, of Du Pont de 
Nemours, presided and following the 
introduction of new officers of the 
Group the meeting was turned over to 
G. H. Rand, Jr. 

A discussion on the use of starch in 
paper and paperboard was the main 
topic for the meeting. Guests of TAPPI 
who served as a panel group were: 
J. F. Bullard, Corn Products Corpora- 
tion; J. P. Casey, Staley Manufacturing 
Company; Dr. J. M. Newton, Clinton 
Industries, Inc.; O. R. Steffins, Penick 
& Ford, Ltd., and J. Strasser, Stein, 
Hall, Inc. 

Dr. Newton in a short speech intro- 
duced the subject, outlining in brief 
the history of starch and starch con- 
version for papermaking use. Of the 
several sources of starch, corn, which 
Dr. Newton characterizes as the most 
important basic commodity in the 
American economic system, provides 
the largest tonnage of dry starch for 
Industry. The tonnage of dry starch 
produced reaches the considerable fig- 
ure of about 114 million tons annu- 
ally, but this actually represents only 
about 11/, per cent of our annual corn 
crop, the total value of which in re- 
cent years has exceeded the wealth 
produced by all the metal mines, all 
the coal fields and all the oil wells 
in the United States. 

Mr. Strasser, in commenting on the 
starch industry, further enlarged upon 
the importance of corn as a source of 
dry starch, outlining the relative im- 
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portance of tapioca, Sago, potato and 
other starches. Several modifications of 
corn starch have been developed, he 
said, to suit it to certain applications 
where tapioca starches had previously 
been considered irreplaceable. Potato 
starch is likewise growing in impor- 
tance due to the continued shortage of 
imports of tapioca. 

Following the introductory speech- 
es, questions of specific applications 
of starch were posed by members of 
the audience and the panel group 
joined in answering these queries. One 
topic of general interest was enzyme 
conversion, with particular emphasis 
on the effect of different types of con- 
versions and modifications on film 
strength, adhesive power and working 
characteristics of the starch solution. 


v 


CHICAGO CHEMICAL SHOW 

The National Chemical Exposition 
sponsored by the Chicago Section of the 
American Chemical Society was held at 
the Chicago Coliseum on October 12- 
16, 1948. More than 21,000 visitors 
passed through the gates to see the 
exhibits of some 200 different manu- 
facturers and suppliers of laboratory 
and process equipment, chemicals, 
packaging supplies, and other products. 
Attendance records show that 43 states 
and 27 foreign countries were repre- 
sented by visitors at the show. 

An important new feature of the 
Exposition was the Technical Bureau 
headed by Ward V. Evans, professor 
of chemistry, Loyola University. Its 
purpose was to aid visitors at the expo- 
sition with problems related to the 
chemical and process industries. Chair- 
man of the Exposition Committee was 
L. E. Clifcorn, Continental Can Com- 
pany, and manager of the Exposition 
was Marcus W. Hanson. 


v 
COMING EVENTS 


Dec. 3—Pacific Coast Division Superin- 
tendents Association will meet at the New 
Washington Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

Dec. 16-18—Society of American For- 
esters will hold annual meeting at the Stat- 
ler Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

Jan. 11—TAPPI (Pacific Section) will 
meet in Seattle, Wash. 

Feb. 20-25—Annual meeting of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association and 
paper groups, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City. 

Feb. 20-25—Annual meeting of the Tech- 
nical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry, at the Commodore Hotel, New 
York City. 

Apr. 8—TAPPI (Pacific Section) will 
meet in Longview, Wash. 


STATED MEETINGS 
Chicago Professional Paper Group meets 
the third Monday of each morith at the Chi- 
cago Bar Association, Chicago, Ill. (except 
July and August). 





MATERIAL 
HANDLING 





“In no other phase of plant .oper- 
ation,”’ says the production head of a 
leading corporation, “‘are opportunities 
for savings in costs so great as in 
Materials Handling.” 





Time required to load and unload planes has 
been cut to a minimum by the Clark Method. 


There’s no surer way to develop 
those opportunities into golden realities, 
exploiting them to the last penny, than 
by using Clark fork-lift trucks and 
towing tractors. By replacing old and 
expensive handling operations in fac- 
tories, in warehouses and on docks, 
Clark methods and machines are 
achieving up to 50 per cent reductions 
in handling costs—usually representing 


one-third to one-half of total produc- 


tion cost! 





Think of the time —! in loading oot 
trucks, compared to old-fashioned methods! 





THESE 
BUSINESS-LIKE 


TOOLS 


doa 
business-like job 


THAT 
BUSINESS 
LIKES 


As a guide to realization of your own 
opportunities, investigate these busi- 
ness-like tools that are doing a business- 
like job that Business likes. You'll 
find, as we’ve been happy to find, that 
users of Clark machines are their most 
outspoken admirers—that they swear 
by them because they’re really good. 





Scrap-disposal is done by means of Clark trucks 
in @ fraction of the time formerly required. 


A talk with a Clark field repre- 
sentative will reveal how businesses in 
your line are making substantial addi- 
tions to profits by using the Clark 
Method. It pays—often impressively— 
to CONSULT CLARK. 


CLARK Fork TRUCKS 


AND INDUSTRIAL 


TOWING TRACTORS 





“The National Guard Defends America—Join Now” 
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BOOK OF FLOW DIAGRAMS 
SHOWS HOW A-C EQUIPMENT 
FITS THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


An exceptional valuable contribution 
to the literature distributed to the in- 
dustry has been released by Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee. 

The title of this paper-covered book 
is Forest to Finished Product, and it 
portrays, graphically, the particular 
adaptation of A-C equipment in this 
industry. The Pulp and Paper Process 
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unfolds like a slidefilm covering the 
following phases: Woodlot and Saw- 
mill; Power Generation, Distribution, 
Utilization and Control; Woodroom; 
Digester House and Wet Room; Bleach 
Plant; Refining and Paper Making; 
Groundwood Process; Chemical Prepa- 
ration; Chemical Recovery for Sulphate 
& Soda Progesses; Sulphite Cooking 
Liquor Preparation. 

Because of: an innovation in the 
make-up of this piece of work, each 
phase mentioned is illustrated in the 
form of what may be called a flow dia- 


gram. The pages are 7 x 111/, and are 
done in broadside format with double 
fold simulating a four-page spread. 
Also unique is the use of color. The 
flow sheets show the equipment built 
or supplied by Allis-Chalmers in d/ue; 
that which can be quoted on and built 
to buyer’s specifications is in brown; 
and that furnished by sources other 
than Allis-Chalmers is in black and 
white. 

There is a section on Quick Facts 
devoted to a description of all of the 
equipment indicated in the flow dia- 
grams, and the whole is adequately in- 
dexed. 


v 


MICHIGAN ALKALI DIV. OF 
WYANDOTTE CHEM. HOLDS 
ANNUAL SALES CONFERENCE 


The annual general sales meeting of 
the Michigan Alkali Division of Wy- 
andotte Chemicals convened September 
22 at the plants in Wyandotte, Michi- 
gan, to view exhibits and new facilities, 
and then transferred to St. Clair Inn 
for two days of round-table discussion. 

The opening session at the Wyan- 
dotte plant was devoted to inspecting 
exhibits prepared by the Wyandotte 
Chemicals Research Department. Par- 
ticular emphasis was given to new 
equipment and techniques developed 
by the department which would be of 
assistance to Michigan Alkali Division 
salesmen. One exhibit comprised sam- 
ples of over a hundred products now 
in the research or field development 
stage, evidence of the intensive prose- 
cution of research at Wyandotte. 





Some of the manufacturing personnel, sales 

engineers, and trai: of Wyandotte Chemicals 

Corporation, Michig Alkali Division, meeting 

for their annual sales conference are shown as 

they visited one of the organic plant installa- 
tions recently completed 











The group then attended a mass 
meeting of all salaried personnel of 
the Wyandotte plants, hearing with 
enjoyment a message by R. W. Carney, 
vice president of the Coleman Com- 
pany. At St. Clair, the round-table dis- 
cussions were opened by W. F. Torrey, 
senior vice president of the corporation. 
Question-and-answer periods were con- 
ducted by the heads of research, en- 
gineering, public business, develop- 
ment and aecounting. Thereafter, 
round-table discussions were carried on 
by Mel Clark, Howard Roderick, and 
L. D. Dodson. The closing discussions 
were conducted by C. S. Johnson and 
Dr. Paul Burchfield, director and as- 
sistant director of technical service. 

The banquet which marked the end 
of the three-day meeting was attended 
by executives of sales, production, 
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technical service, engineering, research, 
development, advertising and account- 
ing. Featured speakers were Dr. Fred- 
erick Roos, president of the Economet- 
ric Institute of New York, and E. M. 
Ford, president of Wyandotte Chem- 
icals Corporation. 


v 


>>> RETAINING ITS present New 
York telephone number, Charles C. 
Phelps Company has moved its offices 
from 39 Cortlandt Street, New York 
City, to larger space in the First Na- 
tional Bank Building, 1 Exchange 
Place, Jersey City 2, New Jersey. The 
Phelps Company represents W. H. 
Nocholson & Company, makers of 
steam traps and multi-port valves; EI- 
lison Draft Gage Company; Leavitt 
Machine Company, makers of Dexter 
valve reseating machines; and Perfect- 
ing Service Company, manufacturer of 
Rotary Unions for admitting steam or 
water to rotating cylinders. 


v 


>>» OFFICIALS AND SALES rep- 
resentatives of E. F. Houghton Com- 
pany, Ltd., of Canada, met in Toronto 
to attend the formal opening of the 
new Houghton plant at 100 Symes 
Road. Completed a few weeks ago, 
the plant is now operating at nearly 
full capacity. It supersedes manufac- 
turing facilities leased since 1926. 


v 


>>» GIVING “EXCEPTIONAL 
service in the employment of veterans, 
both physically able and disabled or 
handicapped,” the Clark Equipment 
Company received the American Le- 
gion’s annual service to veterans Cita- 
tion. The company was cited as the 
outstanding employer in Michigan 
hiring veterans. Selection of the Clark 
Equpiment Company was based on the 
company’s program for disabled or 
han “bl | veterans; and was made 
on recommendation of the Veterans 
Employment Representative for Mich- 
igan. Exclusive of office personnel, the 
veterans employed number 2,008. Dis- 
abled and handicapped veterans -— 
sent 10 to 15 per cent of this number. 


v 


>>» ONE HUNDRED thousand 
free slash pine seedlings will be sup- 
plied to landowners for planting 
this winter by the National Container 
Corporation, Jacksonville, Florida. 
These seedlings are provided through 
the corporation’s woodlands  divi- 
sion, the National Turpentine and 
Pulpwood Corporation of Jacksonville. 
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Your choice of 4 
methods of remote 
valve operation 





Hills-McCanna 
diaphragm motor 


Hills-McCanna 
Model 3600 air 
cylinder operated operated 
diaphragm valve diaphragm volve. 


with positioner 














Hills-McCanna 
Model 5000 


electric motor 


Hills-McCanna 

Model 3700 
air cylinder or 
water cylinder operated 
operated diaphragm 
diophragm valve. 


valve. 


HILLS-McCANNA OFFERS a wide choice of valves suitable 
for remote operation by manual or automatic control. These 
valves combine the unusual characteristics of Saunders Patent 
design with tried and proved methods of operation for 
dependable, trouble-free service in handling a wide variety 
of corrosive and non-corrosive liquids, gases and semi-solids. 

Get complete information on all types of remote flow con- 
trols plus details of the Hills-McCanna operating principle. 
Ask for Catalog V-48. HILLS-McCANNA CO., 2433. West 
Nelson St., Chicago 18, IIl. 





For air, water, gases, acids, alkalis, vacuum, 
slurries, volatile and viscous substances, semi- 
solids, etc. Hand wheel and lever operated— 
air, motor or chain operated. Rubber or glass 
linings, or special linings to suit conditions. 
Cast iron bodies, or corrosion-resisting alloy, 
Haveg or stoneware bodies. Sizes from %" tol4" 


I 


HILLS-M‘CANNA 
' ualues 





Proportioning Pumps : 
Force Feed Lubricators - Wagnesium sblloy Castings 
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WILLIAM J. ELKINS JOINS 
MOORE & WHITE COMPANY 


William J. Elkins, wartime army 
colonel and former engineering con- 
sultant to the New York State Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has joined the 





William J. Elkins 


Moore & White Company, Philadel- 
eee as representative in the New Eng- 
and States and eastern New York. 

His first job was with the United 
Box Board Company, Thompson, New 
York, where he was in the engineering 
division. From there he went with the 
Farnsworth..firm of consulting engi- 
neers, Chicago and New York, remain- 
ing until-1942 when he set up his own 
concern, Rex Solvents Company, Green 
Island, New York. 

Mr. Elkins, was called by the army 
in 1942, and served first in the Counter 
Intelligence Division in . Iceland, 
Greenland and the United States, and 
then in Aircraft Engineering, holding 
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the rank of colonel. In 1945 he was 
appointed chief of industrial engineer- 
ing for Tishman Realty Construction 
Company, New York City. Two years 
later he became consultant to the New 
York State Department of- Commerce. 

Before joining Moore & White this 
year, Mr. Elkins was briefly with Syco 
Manufacturing Company, makers of 
paper mill drives, in Syracuse, New 
York. 

v 


>>» The board of Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corporation, has appointed S. L. 
Nevins general manager of the com- 
pany’s newly formed ammonia depart- 
ment. Mr. Nevins attended the Mis- 
souri School of Mines from which he 
was graduated in 1920, prior to a year 
with Monsanto Chemical Company. 
From 1921 until he joined Mathieson 
he was with the Southern Acid & Sul- 
phur Company, Inc., where he pio- 
neered a number of new developments. 


v 


CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT OF 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
APPOINTS NEW MANAGERS 


The chemical department of General 
Electric Company, Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, has named Dr. Charles E. 
Reed as engineering manager, Robert 
L. Gibson as assistant to the general 
manager, and Harry K. Collins and 
John L. McMurphy as managers. 

In his new position, Dr. Reed will 
have responsibility for new product 
development, chemical engineering 
process development, methods and 
equipment development, facilities en- 
gineering and engineering policy. .He 
received his D. Sc. degree at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 
1937. Dr. Reed joined General Elec- 
tric in 1942 in the company’s research 
laboratory at Schenectady, becoming 
manager of the chemical engineering 
division of the chemical department 
in 1945. 

Mr. Gibson, after serving in many 
capacities in the General Electric Com- 
pany since 1926, has worked his way 
up to become assistant general manager 
of the chemical department. Previous 


to his new appointment he was man 
ager of the plastics division of the 
chemical department. 

Under the new chemical department 
organization, Mr. Collins will be re 
sponsible for the product engineering, 
manufacturing, sales and accounting 
functions for certain products, and Mr 
McMurphy will be similarly responsi 
ble for others. Mr. Collins has been 
with the company since 1926, upon 
graduation from Clarkson College of 
Technology. Mr. McMurphy joined 
General Electric in 1930 on the com- 
pany’s training course for chemists and 
chemical engineers. 


v 


>>P Continuing in the design and 
sales of special drying equipment, C. E. 
Blanchard has been added to the staff of 





Cc. E. Blanchard 


the Boston office of the J. O. Ross En- 
gineering Corporation, New York City. 
He has been engaged in this work for 
the past twenty years with B. F. Sturte- 
vant Company. Mr. Blanchard has de- 
signed and installed many modernized 
systems in the rubber and textile in- 
dustries and is also an expert in special 
handling conveyorized installations. 


v 


STAACKE NEW CONSULTANT 
FOR HEWITT-ROBINS, INC. 


After 22 years on the B. F. Goodrich 
Company's engineering staff, C. W. 
Staacke has joined Hewitt-Robins, Inc., 
as a technical consultant. 

Mr. Staacke’s duties will include 
serving as technical co-ordinator of the 
research and development activities of 
the company’s Hewitt Rubber Divi- 
sion, Buffalo, New York, Robins Con- 
veyors Division, Passaic, New Jersey, 
and Robins Engineers Division in New 
York. He is occupying a newly created 
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No single type of Dryer Felt will suit 
the requirements of all mills — or even 
all positions on the same machine. 

That is why HOOPERWOOD 
“Canvas Engineering” has produced 
not one but several distinct types of 
Cotton and Asbestos Felts — a service 
of real assistance to many Paper Mill 
Superintendents. 

If it is a rugged, heavy felt you 
need for fine finish in normal produc- 
tion... or a lightweight, extra-porous 
felt for faster drying . . . or an asbestos 
felt to withstand the advanced tem- 
peratures involved in high-speed 
production of Kraft and other heavy 
papers — HOOPERWOOD has the 
felt to fit the need. 

Make your next dryer felt right — 
specify HOOPERWOOD. 

And for your Carrier Rope require- 
ments, specify HOOPERWOOD- 
Sheahan Carrier Rope. Until Hooper 
engineers designed this high-grade 
product, rope of comparable quality 
was obtainable only from foreign 
sources. 
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WM. E. HOOPER & SONS CO. 


New York PHILADELPHIA Chicago 
Mills: WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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HOOPERWOOD DRYER FELTS 
COTTON AND ASBESTOS 








post with the company which is some- 
what unique in the conveyor industry 
because Hewitt-Robins is the only com- 
pany in the country making the com- 
plete belt conveyor. 

Mr. Staacke, who received his me- 
chanical engineering degree from Ohio 
State University, served in World War 
II as a special consultant to the Army 
and Navy Air Forces on fuel cell devel- 
opment. 


v 


JAMES J. EBERL TO HEAD 
CHEMICAL RESEARCH DEPT. 
OF SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 


The appointment of James J. Eberl 
as director of chemical research of the 
Scott Paper Company was announced 
last month. His assignment will in- 
volve chemical engineering and re- 





James J. Eberi 


search, as applied to all Scott paper 
and pulp mills and he will also be 
available as a staff consultant. His 
headquarters will be in the company’s 
main office in Chester, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Eberl comes to Scott from John- 
son and Johnson where he was director 
of special products development in the 
research division. Prior to that he was 
with the Hercules Powder Company. 
A graduate of the University of Buf- 
falo, he holds a degree of Doctor of 
Physical Chemistry. 


v 


>>> Assistant to the President Frank 
]. Dvorak, and Vice President Roy ]. 
Sund, have been elected directors of the 
Marathon Corporation, Rothschild, 
Wisconsin. Donald A. Synder, director 
of sales, has been named a vice presi- 
dent. Dr. Dvorak, besides serving as 
assistant to the president of Marathon, 
is president of the Wisconsin Valley 
Trust Company, Wausau, Wisconsin. 
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PAUL F. DICKMEYER ELECTED 
SECRETARY OF FORT WAYNE 
CORRUGATED PAPER CO. 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors, it was announced that Paul 
F. Dickmeyer was elected secretary of 
the Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana. He 
replaces A. F. Stahlhut, who resigned. 
Mr. Stahlhut plans to retire from the 
active duties of secretary only, and will 
continue to serve as a board member. 

The title and duties of assistant sec- 
retary previously held by Mr. Dick- 
meyer were assigned to Albert C. Kan- 
ning, who was recently appointed as- 
sistant treasurer. 

In making the announcement, Har- 
old M. Treen, president, commented 
that the management feels fortunate in 
being able to retain the benefit of Mr. 
Stahlhut’s counsel in matters of broad 
company policy. He has been with the 
company more than 30 years, during 
which time he was active in develop- 
ing the purchasing activities and many 
operating policies. 


v 


>>> With plants in Erving and 
Orange, Massachuetts, the Erving Pa- 
per Mills has elected Grafton Houston 
as president. He will assist Morris 
Housen, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. David Housen, who has been 
serving as president and treasurer will 
now devote all his time to the office of 
treasurer. 


v 


>> Ronald A. Johnson has been 
appointed assistant to Paul Brainard, 
head of the newly created Engineer- 
ing Standards Department at the Port- 
land, Oregon, = of the Hyster 
Company. A graduate of the University 
of Illinois in mechanical engineering, 
he has been connected with Hyster’s 
Peoria factory over a period of approx- 
imately six years. In his mew capacity, 
Mr. Brainard will work toward stand- 
ardization of design and materials in 
the cornpany’s three factories. 


v 


BOND AND BITZ PROMOTED 
BY U. S. RUBBER COMPANY 


Homer P. Bond has been named 
district sales manager for the Atlanta, 
Georgia, branch of the mechanical 
goods division, United States Rubber 
Company. He succeeds Harry G. War- 
ren who retired from the company in 
September, 1948, after 25 years of con- 
tinuous service. Mr. Bond joined the 
company in 1925 as a salesman in the 
Atlanta branch. 

At the same time, the announcement 
was made of the appointment of C. R. 
Bitz as district sales manager in Birm- 


ingham, Alabama. He joined the com- 
pany’s Birmingham branch in 1919 as 
an order clerk and for the past eleven 
years has served as assistant district 
sales manager of the combined Atlanta 
and Birmingham branches under Mr. 
Warren. 


v 


>>P At the last meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the Askania Regulator 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, C. E. 
Tweedle was elected vice president. Mr. 
Tweedle first became associated with 














Cc. E. Tweedle 


Askania in October, 1946, prior to 
which he served in the United States 
Navy. A graduate of the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology, he was engaged in 
consulting engineering work before the 
war. 


v 


>>D Retaining his headquarters in 
the New York office, Harry P. Smith 
has been made assistant general man- 
ager of sales of the Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corporation, New York City. Mr. 
Smith was graduated from Columbia 
with a B.S. degree in 1921. Prior to 
joining the Mathieson sales department 
in 1944, he was president of the 
George Chemical Company. He is a 
member of the Chemical Salesmen’s 
Association of New York and Alkali 
Distributors of the New York Metro- 
politan area. 


v 


>>> Making his headquarters at the 
New York office, Carl F. ter Weele has 
been appointed export manager of the 
Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc., 
Ansonia, Connecticut. Because of his 
extensive travel throughout Europe and 
the Far East, plus his knowledge of for- 
eign economy and market conditions, 
Mr. ter Weele is well qualified to han- 
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DIESELS * GASOLINE ENGINES * COMPRESSORS 
BER” REDUCTION GEARS + TURBINES + HYDRAULIC 
PRESSES - THRUST BEARINGS » MACHINE TOOLS 

EX Cc ham G fa R q HYDRAULIC COUPLINGS + TORQUE CONVERTERS 
) PLASTIC INJECTION MOLDING MACHINES + PUMPS 

DIE CASTING MACHINES + LABORATORY WORK 


Specifically, what does the New CUTTING OIL - QUENCHING OIL + STOKERS 
“BCF” have to offer you? TRANSFORMERS + FORCED DRAFT BLOWERS 








THIS NEW 8-PAGE BOOK... will tell you 
graphically, briefly obout the unparalleled ee Se ee SS ee 
advantages as a quantity-order accessory 
for primary equipment manufacturers, or as 
an individual item for industrial 

or commercial users. = 
Just fill out and Yr S aa 
mail the coupon. : ttm 


! 
| Ross Heater & Mfg. Co., Inc. 

; 1430 West Ave., Buffalo 13, N. Y. 
| 


Please send FREE your new book No. 1.1K1 
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Ovvision of Amumican Raouaroe & Stardard Sawitary cosrosanon ROSS HEATER & MFG. CO., INC. Represented in Canada by Horton Stee! Works, Ltd., Fort Erie, Ont. 
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Here's another example that 
‘ shows how you can get fast, low- 
cost materials handling, right 
now. Before installing a Reading 
engineered system, this plant had 
to wheel heavy barrels to the 
mill via hand trucks. To stream- 
line the operation, Reading En- 
gineers were called in. A one- 
ton Reading Electric Hoist, oper- 
ating on a built-in parallel trol- 
ley, was recommended. Now 
barrels move faster—less man- 
power is tied up—and the en- 
tire operation costs far less! 

Let Reading Engineers give you 
practical suggestions that can 
streamline your handling opera- 
tions. Drop us a line for full 
details. No obligation, of course. 





READING CHAIN & BLOCK CORPORATION 


2113 ADAMS ST., READING, PA. 


CHAIN HOISTS e ELECTRIC HOISTS 
OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 


HOISTS 
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dle Farrel-Birmingham Company's ex- 
rt business. During his experience, 
e has been associated with such com- 
anies as Croca Company, Belgitim, 
Philips-Eindhover, Netherlands, and 
more recently Remington Rand, Incor- 
porated. 
v 


>>D At the quarterly meeting of the 
Board of Directors, Ralph M. Hoffman, 
president of Link-Belt Company, Pa- 
cific Division was elected a vice presi- 
dent of the parent Link-Belt Company. 
During his long 
career, Mr. Hoff- 
man has served in 
many important 
executive cCapaci- 
ties in both the 
parent and subsid- 
lary companies. 
He will continue 
the presidency of 
Link-Belt Com-, 
pany, Pacific Divi- 
sion, the position he has held since 
1943. 


R. M. Hoffman 


v 


>>D A prominent figure in the Can- 
adian pulp and paper industry for 49 
years, Col. C. H. L. Jones, president of 
Price Brothers and Company, Ltd., 
Quebec, since 1937, has resigned. He 
is being succeeded by A. C. Price. 


v 


>>DP Associated with the Central Pa- 
per Company, Muskegon, Michigan, 
for the past twelve years, Dean H. 
Strickland has been appointed to the 
position of assistant sales manager. Mr. 
Strickland’s duties will consist of as- 
sisting E. W. Pitt, vice president in 
charge of sales, in promoting the com- 
pany’s specialty papers, particularly in 
field contacts with the company sales- 
men and the various paper merchants. 


v 


>>D Announcement of the appoint- 
ment of C. O. Baetz as general man- 
ager, was made by Gilbert and Nash 
Company, Menasha, Wisconsin. Mr. 
Baetz is widely acquainted in the paper 
industry ‘and was previously connected 
with the Valley Iron Works, Appleton 
Machine Company, Castlé and Over- 
ton and the Fox River Paper Company. 
During the war, he served two years 
as an engineer with the War Depart- 
ment. 
v 


>> The position of assistant eastern 
sales manager has been created by The 
Upson Company, of Lockport, New 
York, as part of its expansion program. 
The ‘appointee to this post is H» Roy 
Walton, who has been with the com- 
pany for a quarter of a century. 








>> At a special meeting of the 
board of directors of Sun Chemical 
Corporation, New York, George W. 
Ullman was elected president. At the 
same meeting A. C. Horn was elected 
chairman of Sun’s Executive Commit- 
tee. William Recht, vice president, was 
elected as a member of the board of 
directors. A. E. Horn, president of the 
A. C. Horn Company, Division of Sun 
Chemical, and Ernest Nathan, presi- 
dent of Warwick Chemical Company, 
Division of Sun, were elected vice pres- 
idents of the corporation. Albin K. 
Schoeph retired, and James W. Rey- 
nolds resigned. 


v 


>>b Taking over new duties, A. J. 
Link of Signode Steel Strapping Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois, has been ap- 
pointed Chicago district sales manager. 
For the past seven years Mr. Link has 
held the post of sales representative 
with headquarters in Indianapolis. In 
his new duties, he will direct the com- 
pany sales in Minnesota and Wisconsin 
as well as the Chicago sales area. Mr. 
M. C. Carlson, assistant sales manager 
formerly Chicago district sales man- 
ager, will devote his entire activities to 
the control of field sales organization. 


v 


ROOT & McKELA PROMOTED 
BY DILTS MACHINE WORKS 


Dilts Machine Works, Fulton, New 
York, announces the position of E. M. 
Root, sales manager, has been broad- 
ened to include converting machinery 
in addition to stock preparation equip- 
ment. Jack McKela will serve as sales 
engineer for both classes of equipment. 





E. M. Root (left) and Jack McKela 


Mr. Root was given a laboratory po- 
sition with Dilts in 1937 following a 
two-year engagement with St. Regis 
Paper Company, prior to which he was 
gtaduated from Syracuse University. 
After spending two years in the service, 
he returned to Dilts as a sales engineer. 
From this position he was advanced to 
stock preparation sales manager. 

Mr. McKela also graduated from 
Syracuse University, majoring in sci- 
ence at the College of Forestry. He 
worked summers as a mill hand and 
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spent approximately four years as con- 
trol and research chemist with Crane 
& Company, Dalton, Massachusetts. In 
the spring of 1947, he became a sales 
engineer on stock preparation equip- 
ment at Dilts. After engaging in a 
period of intensive sales training in 
the’ Shartle Brothers foreign depart- 
ment, he qualifies for sales engineer- 
ing conversion machinery as well as 
stock preparation machinery with Dilts. 





RALPH B. ROE 


Ralph B. Roe, well-knowg paper 
chemist passed away at Middletown, 
Ohio, October 6. He was 63 years of 
age. As technical director of the Sorg 
Paper Company, Mr. Roe was one of 
the leading chemical technologists in 
the pulp and paper industry, and was 
honored by the government of Sweden 
in 1943 for his contributions to paper- 
making knowledge. 

The “Roe Number” is familiar 
throughout the paper industry, a 
method now universally accepted for 
the determination of the chlorine te- 
quirement of unbleached paper. One 
of his great accomplishments was the 
preparation of a design for a complete 
mill for the Olla Sugar Company of 
Hilo, Hawaii, a firm employing a new 
idea for manufacturing mulching paper 
from sugar bagassé. 

Mr. Roe came to Middletown in 
1919, and his chemical knowledge 
aided the Sorg Company to establish 
the high place it holds today as a paper 
manufacturer. 

v 


> John Alfred Wilcox, 67, process 
engineer for the Longview Fibre Com- 
pany at Longview, Washington, passed 
away October 8 in a Portland, Oregon, 
hospital, after an extended illness. At 
the Fibre Company, Wilcox was e- 
sponsible for the development of ‘spe- 
cial ones equipment and other 
technical processes. Survivors include 
the widow and two song. 


‘vy 


>> Former assistant secretary-treas- 
urer of the Gaylord Container Corpo- 
ration, St. Louis, Missouri, LeRoy C. 
Odell, 53, passed away October 16 at 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. Mr. 
Odell, who had been associated with 
the Gaylord firm about 23 years, moved 
to Colorado Springs for his health two 
years ago. He is survived by the wid- 
ow, a daughter and son. 
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I terms of physical size alone, the 


Johnson Joint could hardly be called big machinery. 
But in its ability to save time and trouble, and pro- 
mote plant efficiency, its stature approaches any- 
thing the industry has ever seen. 


The Johnson Joint was designed to go after the 
old stuffing box and steam fit troubles in a business- 
like way, and it literally knocks the stuffing out of 
them. There’s no packing of any kind. There’s no 
oiling required, ever, There’s no adjusting — the 
higher the pressure, the tighter the seal. There’s 


little to fear from misalignment— with provision 
for both lateral and angular movement built right 
_in. Note besides how neatly it provides for more 
efficient syphon drainage, through the same head 
that admits the steam. 


In dollars and cents, what does all this add up to? 


Write for literature and the name of 
your nearby Johnson representative. 


Reh owen, | 
Pott Dre’ 


JOINTS 
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Well... enough at least to pay the 
cost of switching over to Johnson 
Joints in just a short while, Enough 
certainly to make the Johnson Joint 
i00 big to overlook. 


THE JOHNSON 
CORPORATION 


845 WOOD STREET 
THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN 
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MILTON /foy PUMPS 


Controlled Volume Pumping 

Pumping in Small Volumes 
For: Pumping at High Pressures 

Pumping Difficult Materials 














Ri Pumping Corrosive Materials 





NEW BULLETIN NO. 484 


Contains condensed catalog material . . . chart 
showing capacity-pressure combinations avail- 
able in Milton Roy Pumps for practically every 
chemical service . . . also flow sheet illustrating 


eS =S= 


Write for your file copy. 








1316 E. MERMAID AVE., CHESTNUT HILL, PHILA. 18, PA. 






















“The Mead Corporation always has been interested 
in the safety and welfare of its workers. For over 
twenty-four years we have been affiliated with the 
National Safety Council. During this time, our 
accident Frequency Rate has been consistently below 
the average for the industry. We feel that a good 
deal of our success in accident prevention has been 
achieved through the assistance given by the National 
Safety Council.” 
















It costs a great deal more to tolerate accidents than 
to prevent them. The 305 members of the Council’s 
Paper and Pulp Section will vouch for that statement! 

Would you like to know how this non-profit co- 


operative association can help, you cut accident costs , GEORGE W. HARPER 
Then Director of Safety 


and improve your employee and public relations? 
Mead Corporation 


write today for full information. ‘7 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 2.5,."%!*iias: 
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acceptable items upon publication. 


‘SHORTS © 


Readers are invited to submit short, practical articles for this department. 
The items should be original and should relate to ways and means of handling 
production and maintenance jobs. Where possible, articles should be illus- 


trated. Rough sketches only are be made for d 


required. Payment will 
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Chart for Coal vs Oil 

Shall I burn oil or coal? That problem 
is bothering most of us more and more. 
So, the writer prepared this simple chart. 
Merely run a straight line across, horizon- 
tally, from left to right, or right to left, 
and there’s the answer—in column B, C. 

For example let us say that your fuel 


oil costs 10c per gallon. Run a horizontal 
line thrugh the 10c, column B, as indi- 
cated by the dotted line across the chart, 
and column D tells you that 10c per gallon 
for oil is equivalent to about $11.10 per 
ton for coal. Therefore if your coal costs, 
say, $16.00 per ton it looks reasonable, does 
it not, that oil would cost less. 

Sometimes oil is purchased by the barrel 


and that is why column C is included. For 
example, if you pay $3.20 per barrel, the 
same dotted line tells you that it is equiva- 
lent to 10c per gallon, or $11.10 per ton 
for coal. 

The scales A and E are identical, as 
will be noted. They are made identical 
to assist in running a perfectly horizontal 
line across the chart. The dotted line, for 


instance, runs through 4.68 in column A 
and 4.67 in column E. It is not “perfectly” 
horizontal, but is close enough for our pur- 


$2.00 | pose.—W. F. SCHAPHORST, M. E. 
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3. 5¢ + $4 00 { cautions may lead to illness or fire or both. 
° q An accident occurred in a plant not long 

r ago when a group of men were assigned 

7 $4 - 50 ; to work in a pit under a punch press, using 
q $5 00 5 as a lubricant or coolant during tapping, a 
” —e nonflammable solvent which was new to the 

company. Because the solvent container was 
labeled with a warning to the effect that 
ventilation should be provided, some air 
was forced into the pit by means of an air 
hose. No one realized, however, that it 
was necessary to assure that this would pro- 
vide sufficient ventilation in terms of the 
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poe ' 1g 8 4 $8 -00 amount of solvent used and the type of place 
r + in which the men were working. 
r 4 82 me $2. 50 $9 -00 The men worked all day without com- 
plaint, all but one stopping from time to 
* - 9g oa -: $3 00 $10. 00 time, “to come up for air’. At the end of 
rs 10¢— o* a ° nsimmahi ts cipeiangity OY uegnitieniiees the day, two men became ill and one of 
r q r. them, the man who had worked with no 
e - $12 -00 a interruption throughout the day, died a few 
Be F pas days lat 
ys later. 
4 + ° In another plant, employees were given 
4 F $4 -00 $15 00 r a new paint for use on machinery but were 
' < ‘ 4 unaware that the solvent in the paint was 
X 15¢ 7 highly flammable, although the label warned 
4 te $5 -00 4 that the material should be kept away from 
r 3 $18 -00 4 flames. The men applied the paint while a 
3 welding operation was going on nearby, 
oe - < $6 -00 $20 -00 aes and a serious explosion followed. 
20¢ 4 If the label on an unfamiliar solvent car- 
r i j ries warning statements which are not fully 
_ zz $7 -00 $25 -00 ‘i understood, detailed information on proper- 
4 3 . g ties and necessary precautions to be observed 
a 25¢ — $8.00 ‘ should be obtained from the manufacturer 
i : before the product is put to use. In many 
= + $9.00 $30.00 ci states and cities, such information is also 
available from the industrial hygiene divi- 
A Cc D E sion of the health or labor department.— 


SAFETY RESEARCH INSTITUTE. 
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How to Seal Slotted Cartons when 
Applying Gummed Tape 


The following suggestions for applying 
tape are based on a series of motion studies 
made under actual operation conditions. 
They are designed to assure palm rubbing 
—to reduce fatigue in handling cartons. 

To seal slotted cartons, apply tape-strip 
over center seams with a 3-in. overhang on 
each side of carton. For easier positioning, 
grasp tape at end nearest machine. Steady 
the strip between index and third finger 
until it is exactly centered (Figure 1). 

Here is an alternate approved method of 
taping the center seam which some packers 
may find more convenient: Apply tape to 
far flap with flap in vertical position. Then 
bring flap and tape down to meet the near 
flap (Figure 1a). Immediately rub down 
with palm of’ hand—pressing from center 
outward to prevent buckling of tape (Fig- 
ure 2). 

Palm should go over the edge of carton to 
the end of the tape strip in one complete 
stroke. 

Apply extra pressure at the angle to 
counteract flap tension or springiness which 
tends to cause tape slippage (Figure 3). 





Finished carton, professionally sealed, meets 
with postal regulations and is delivered in 
good condition 


Without shifting carton, apply strip over 
right side seam, allowing 3 in lap at each 
corner (Figure 4). 

Rub down full width of tape with right 
hand, the natural crease of the palm fitting 
over the angle formed by top and side of 
carton (Figure 5). 

Palm should follow smoothly around far 
corner (Figure 6). Pinch tape at far cor- 
ner to form mitre crease (Figure 7). Fold 
upward and press tape firmly over edge 
with wiping motion of palm (Figure 8). 

Form mitre crease at near corner and 
smooth upward with palm (Figure 9). Fold 
over and press tape firmly with palm (Fig- 
ure 10). Without shifting carton, apply 
strip over left side seam, allowing 3 in lap 
at each corner (Figure 11). Rub down full 
width of tape with left hand, the natural 
crease of the palm fitting over angle formed 
by top and side of carton (Figure 12). 

Palm follows around far corner. Pinch 
tape to form mitre crease (Figure 13). 
Fold over and press tape firmly with palm 
(Figure 14). Left palm follows tape 
around near corner (Figure 15). Smooth 
tape upward with left palm. Pinch tape 
with right hand to form mitre crease (Fig- 
ure 16). Press tape firmly over corner 
using both hands as shown (Figure 17).— 
From Gummed Tape User's Handbook, pub- 
lished by BETTER PACKAGES, INC. 
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Figure 1 Figure IA Figure 2 














Figure 3 Figure 4 

















Figure 6 = Figure 7 Figure 8 











Figure 9 Figure 10 Figure 11 











Figure 12 Figure 13 











Figure 15 Figure 16 Figure 17 
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Safety in the Ontario-Minnesota 
Logging Division 


JAMES A. RYAN, Woods Manager 
Ontaric-Minnesota P. and ?. Co., Ltd. 


It might be well to first give you a pic- 
ture of our logging operations—where they 
are located and a rough estimate of size. 
Our Fort Frances division extends in an 
easterly direction for some 92 miles from 
Fort Francis, Ontario, which is situated on 
the western end of Rainy Lake, and directly 
across the river from International Falls, 
Minnesota, where the parent company, The 
Minnesota and Ontario Paper Company, 
operates mills. To the west, the area ex- 
tends some 44 miles and the westerly tip 
of this area is located in the Lake of the 
Woods district. 

In the Kenora division where we have 
two operations, the Lake of the Woods and 
the Patricia Limits, we have one area run- 
ning in a southeasterly direction for some 
56 miles from Kenora and another area run- 
ning in a southwesterly direction for some 
24 miles from Kenora. 

To the north from Kenora we have our 
Patricia Limits running in a northeasterly 
direction for some 76 miles from Kenora. 
These figures are all air miles and all camps 
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Abridgments in this section are from 
papers presented before the Pulp and 
Paper Section at the National Safety 
Congress in Chicago, October 18-22, 
1948. 











in our operations are accessible by plane; 
some by water and plane, and some by 
plane, water and highway. 

There must be a number of you here who 
are well acquainted with the general rou- 
tine that was followed in past years when 
the time came in the early fall to start get- 
ting the camps in for the winter operation. 
You will, therefore, also recall the general 
last minute rush to be sure all camps were 
in before the freeze up came and the lake 
froze over. You probably stood on a dock 
and watched the tug boats leave, towing 
barges of supplies and wanigans filled with 


* men. You had a last few words with a camp 
. foreman, wished him luck and hoped he 


would have his quota of pulpwood or logs 
out by spring break up. The boats and 
barges finally disappeared, you turned and 
left the dock. Maybe you watched a similar 
procedure from one of your warehouses. 
You watched the trucks being loaded with 
supplies and men and disappear around a 
corner and head for camp. 

The boats and trucks got to the different 
camps they were headed for, and there was 
general commotion in getting settled, stor- 
ing all supplies away for the coming months. 
There was plenty of foodstuffs. There was 
all the equipment necessary to work with, 
and yes, there was also a carton of medical 
supplies. Yes, and there were a few band- 
ages and some jars of ointment. Another 
parcel marked “Accident Forms” was also 
there. Yes, all had been taken care of with 
careful planning that should see them 
through till break up. 

In a few weeks time, when going over 
your morning mail, you come across the 
first camp reports to come in. You scan 
them closely and are quite eager to see how 
production is coming along. Things look 
pretty good and you figure Bob is making 
a good showing at his camp. There is an 
accident report in with the mail and you 
look at it also, and see that one of the cut- 
ters has had a bad axe cut to one of his 
legs while limbing a tree. On reading down 
further you note that he has been sent to 
town for treatment. A call to the doctor or 
the hospital and you are told that it is 
serious and there will be a long layoff. 
More production reports come in and also 
more accident reports. Yes, the production 
is holding up and all the pulpwood and logs 
are going to be banked out on time. But 
how about all these men who have had all 
these injuries? Some have recovered. Others 
are still in the hospital. Little Joe may have 
trouble getting along with one hand now. 
That was a bad squeeze he got on that king 
pin hookup on the‘end of that haul truck. 
And there is Bill. The boys thought a lot 


of him. He could really play a fiddle. How- 
ever, that fiddle along with his other be- 
longings were all sent to his home. 

We managed to get our year’s supply of 
wood to keep the plant running but I think 
we also took too much for granted when it 
was time to sum up our accident experience. 
We probably reasoned all these accidents 
that had taken place in our camps during 
the cutting season were a must that had to 
be taken in our stride. We knew the mills 
were all making a pretty good showing in 
their accident experience, but, their em- 
ployees were more stable. They worked the 
year ‘round, year after year. We knew, too, 
that our woods accident frequency was far 
too high, more than double that at the 
mills, and that our compensation assessment 
rates were also double that of the mills. 

We receive information quite frequently 
in the form of reports. Some of these re- 
port are very disturbing. They show that 
we in industry actually allow more lives to 
be lost per man day than were lost in war- 
fare. One of the reports I read last August 
was prepared by your department of labor 
and industries, division of safety at Olympia, 
Washington. You have more than likely all 
read it but I want to refer to one or two 
facts. 

1. Every four minutes of the day some- 
one in industry dies as a result of injury. 
Think of it—360 employees a day. Since 
this meeting started today at least two em- 
ployees have died as a result of injuries. 

2. Enough man-days are lost to indus- 
try each year as a result of accidents (nearly 
forty-five million man-days) to manufacture 
more than fifty million pairs of shoes. 

3. And the amount of wages lost to em- 
ployees each year as a result of industrial 
accidents would be sufficient to feed, clothe 
and shelter a city nearly as large as Detroit. 

These are alarming figures and they make 
one wonder if sufficient is being done to 
try and better our record. 

What, then, could be done to improve 
our experience? We were aware that in a 
year or two we would start cutting on lim- 
its to our north and the operation here 
would be different in many aspects from 
our limits on our lake area to the south. 
We would soon have year ‘round roads 
into our camps to the north. Our operations 
were fast becoming more mechanized. The 
day of the tote team was fast being replaced 
by the truck; the tractors, dozers, sulkies, 
and many other types of power machinery 
would also come into use. Maybe the cut- 
ter with his saw would be replaced with 
mechanized equipment. Airplane and _sea- 
plane bases were being established in the 
area. These trends all pointed one way. We 
were moving ahead along with the times. 
We were to have better communication fa- 
cilities. We could drive to our camps soon 
and if it was necessary we could fly to 
camps in some areas. We had now experi- 
mented with a sea-bee plane for thirteen 
months and had on three occasions used it 
to transport injured men from camp to hos- 
pital at Fort Frances. The results were sat- 
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RUBBER 
EXPANSION JOINTS 


for Pressure, Vacuum or Pressure and Vacuum 





Garlock Rubber Expansion Joints are flexible, rub- 
ber spool-type joints for installation in pipe lines 
to relieve stresses and strains in the piping and equip- 
ment. They function in four ways: (1) compensate 
for linear expansion and contraction due to temper- 
ature changes; (2) absorb vibration; (3) eliminate 
or reduce noise; (4) compensate for minor misalign- 
ment in the piping. 

Made of an exclusive high-grade rubber com- 
pound developed in our research laboratories, Gar- 
lock Rubber Expansion Joints are strong, efficient 
and long-lasting. They are easy to install. Fur- 
nished in all pipe sizes from 2” to 72”—and in three 
styles: No. 204 for Pressure; No. 205 for Vacuum; 
No. 206 for Pressure and Vacuum. 

Garlock Rubber Expansion Joints of standard 
construction are suitable for handling hot or cold 
water, brine or exhaust steam at temperatures up to 
180°F. Joints with synthetic rubber lining are rec- 
ommended for service involving oils, acids or mild 
caustic solutions. Write for new descriptive folder. 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 
PALMYRA, N.Y. 


or ~ ~y In Canada: The Garlock Packing Company 
of Canada Ltd., Montreal, Que. 


TARLOCK 
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Another Record for 
Butterworth Rolls 


In mills all over America, Butterworth Calender 
Rolls are breaking records for faster production 
of first quality paper. Shipments are made in 
record time because Butterworth Calender Rolls 
give many extra hours of service without 
requiring turning down or refilling. Time ordin- 
arily lost through breaking down calender stacks 
is saved. Butterworth Calender Rolls produce 
outstanding calendering results because they are 
made to specification and tested for hardness, 
density and smoothness before delivery. 
Remember, the finish on the paper can only be 
as good as the rolls in the calender. There is a 
Butterworth Calender Roll for every make cal- 
ender. Furnished new or refilled. Write us today. 


For full information, write or call H. W. Butterworth & Sons 
Company, Philadelphia 25, Penna. — Providence Division, 
Providence, R. I. : : Charlotte, N. C.,:1211 Johnston Building 
In Canada—W. J. Westaway Company, Hamilton, Ontario 


Butterworth 
Calender Rolls 
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PULPWOOD, 


The Owen Bucket Company 
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isfactory, and, after some 400 flying hours, 
this plane was to be replaced with a De- 
Havilland “Beaver” early this fall and 
would accommodate five or six passengers 
or two stretcher cases if necessary. With 
its 144-cu ft cabin, considerable material 
could also be rushed to camps in emergen- 
cies. 

We would also be taking delivery of two 
buses very soon, one for our flanders area 
in the Foft Frances division and one for 
the Patricia area in the Kenora division. 
They would seat 23 adults. In the Patricia 
area this bus would be very helpful also 
in transporting some 31 children to school 
in our headquarters camp. Why, then, 
couldn’t we operate the year ‘round? It had 
its advantages and the yearly requirements 
of pulpwood and logs could be controlled 
better. Maybe with this improvement in 
communications we could work in some 
methods to also improve our services to the 
camps. It seemed practical and if we could 
eliminate some of these ghastly accidents 
we were continuously having there was no 
doubt it would be well worth while. Our 
executive officers were anxious to see a 
decline in our logging accident experience 
and were willing to go a long way in pro- 
moting a program. They had already seen 
the experience at the different mills drop 
considerably. Plans were put on paper and 
after considerable discussion and changes, 
here and there, it was agreed that we would 
make a start on a concentrated safety pro- 
gram for our logging divisions. 

R. W. Croucher, safety officer for all our 
operations, was placed in charge of same 
and would be assisted by his divisional 
supervisors; F. T. Morrish for the Fort 
Frances Division and A. E. Minor for the 
Kenora Division. Field safety assistants 
would tour the area. They would inspect 
the camps for hazards and housekeeping 
They would go out on the job with the 
cutters, skidders, loaders, etc., and would 
watch and instruct on safer- working meth- 
ods, First aid classes would be organized 
and better and closer follow ups could be 
maintained with the medical and sanitation 
inspectors. This work is all being done now 
and although the results are not yet what is 
desired there is a definite swing downwards 
in our accident experience. 

Going further with our program and to 
keep it in line with other improvements in- 
troduced into the camps such as diesel 
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electric power units which now affords bet- 
ter lighting and better refrigeration which 
offers a tremendous help in the kitchens, we 
also placed an emergency first aid outpost 
in the headquarters camp of one area. A 
qualified registered nurse is in charge. She 
has her own quarters at this outpost and 
bed space is presently available. for three 
patients. When conditions warrant, same 
plans are available to increase the bed space. 
Contact physicians visit the camps at regular 
intervals and the nurse has contact with the 
doctors in town by means of FM radio. 
This service is used extensively on regular 
scheduled hours of broadcast and has on 
different occasions been the means of cut- 
ting down on cases that would have unnec- 
essarily been routed to town for the doctor's 
attention. We presently operate 250-watt 
stations at our Fort Frances and Kenora 
offices and have nineteen 60 watt portable 
sets located at different operations includ- 
ing two sets on marine units. 

Believing that the medical profession 
could assist us greatly in determining what 
should be placed in the camps for treating 
injuries and minor illnesses we now route 
all requisitions for medical supplies to them. 
They check them over and make changes 
where they deem fit. This service guarantees 
us that we have a proper and sufficient 
quantity of supplies in camp to take care 
of our needs and thus eliminates the infil- 
tration of many patent drugs and medicines 
into our camp medicine cabinets. 

Small compact emergency first aid kits 
are now being placed on all automotive and 
marine units. Traveling personnel working 
between camps and out of head office are 
being supplied with pocket-size kits which 
are of such design that refills can be ob 
tained from supplies on hand at any camp. 

Adequate and improved types of fire 
fighting equipment are located at each camp. 
Fire stations are also maintained at each 
camp with power pumps, hose reels and the 
usual array of axes, shovels, etc. Each camp 
building has extinguishers located at con- 
venient spots as well as fire barrels and sand 
boxes where practical. 


The old piece of sleigh shoe steel which — 


cookees so liked to play tunes on to wake 
you up in the morning and to sound the 
time for breakfast, etc., is also gone. In its 
place a siren now sounds the warning, and 
other signals are also given out. Camp per- 
sonnel are instructed in fire fighting and 


each camp has its own brigade. Ladders are 
spotted between buildings and roof ladders 
are maintained on all buildings. In restricted 
areas in the camps such as power plant 
houses and oil houses “no smoking” is natu- 
rally a must. To co-operate with the for- 
estry department, tailor-made cigarettes are 
not allowed in the camps during the season 
of high fire hazard, and fluid lighters are 
used to replace matches. 

As the safety assistant moves around in 
the area from camp to camp he submits 
written reports of his findings to the camp 
foreman. These are discussed and proper 
corrections are made on the spot as far as 
possible. Copies of all reports are mailed 
to the supervisors; and where recommenda- 
tions are made by the field men, and are 
not handled on the spot, decisions are made, 
and new policy is set if necessary by head 
office. 

What is this program going to get us? 
What results may we anticipate? Will it 
cut down on the number of injuries? Will 
it help create still better employee relations? 
We hope so and see no reason why it should 
not. 

If we can instill into the worker, the 
employee who does the cutting, the swamp- 
ing, the skidding, the loading, the hauling, 
and all the other many and diversified occu- 
pations that go into present day pulpwood 
logging, the thought that we want him to 
work in a safe manner, and can get him to 
go along with us, our battle is won. 

We all know the axe, so commonly used 
and so often unsafely used, is still the most 
dangerous tool we have in our wood oper- 
ations. We know too, page after page of 
instructions have been painstakingly writ- 
ten with regard to its proper use, but if we 
do not follow through and pass this infor- 
mation on to the man using that axe, he is 
still going to continue to hurt himself with 
it. Who then should be the one to do this 
work? 

Top executive? Well hardly; they naturally 
approve the idea and want to see everything 
possible done to eliminate accidents. 

Should it then be the woods manager or 
his field men the divisional logging super- 
intendents? No! The camp foreman and 
his assistants, including the strip boss and 
the field safety man? Yes! These are the 
men who should instruct. They have every- 
day contact with the line man. They assign 
the day’s work. 
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A new grinder of massive proportions with exira heavy duty 
construction throughout for precision grinding chipper and 
paper knives. Especially suitable for grinding doctor blades. 
Fully automatic with two motor drive, one 10 HP to drive 
16” segmental grinding wheel, separate 3 or 5 HP for car- 
riage drive. Extra wide V-Ways and transmission bearings 
automatically lubricated for literally mile after mile of fast, 
low cost cuts. Smaller sizes down to 48”. Ask for bulletin 311. 


165 Dutton Ave. 
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The “Hardy”’ Chrome-Nickel-Steel 
SCREEN PLATE 


OVER 20,000 IN SERVICE 


No slot wear in twelve years! The important sharp top edge and burnished cut remains unaffected by erosion 
and corrosion. AND DO THEY SCREEN! 


MAGNUS METAL CORPORATION 


FITCHBURG, -MASS. 
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It is not enough that the new man be 
briefed before starting out on his new job. 
Watch him closely; show him how to do it 
the safe way. Once he has caught on that 
your efforts are in earnest and you are think- 
ing of his own welfare, you have won him 
over and he will then take a different atti- 
tude. He is not going to swing his axe as 
he did before. He will clean up around his 
working area and see that it is not going 
to hang up on an overhead branch, or snag 
in the underbrush. He will do his limbing 
the correct way, standing on the opposite 
side of the tree that he is working on. He 


will also soon start observing the working 
methods of other fellow employees and if 
he sees an older and more experienced man 
performing a job, he will watch his move- 
ments and try to pick up a safety tip that 
he can later use himself. 

This is the type of employee we are striv- 
ing for and we hope we will be able soon to 
have many more like him, but, it is going 
to take time, many hours of instruction. We 
must be patient, we must never give up for 
a moment. Once you slacken off the interest 
will drop, and if the interest is gone it will 
be very difficult to get it back. 





Wood Room Hazards 
GEORGE S. NELSON 


Claims & Safety Mgr. 
Consolidated Water Power & 
Paper Company 

The wood room of the average paper mill 
has been sadly neglected as far as safety is 
concerned. A great number of wood rooms 
are still being operated with overage equip- 
ment. This somewhat antiquated equipment 
was built before safety had attained the 
prominence that it has in a great many other 
industries and the prominence that it has 
attained in other papermaking machinery. 
As a result, this equipment is either rather 
poorly guarded or difficult to operate safely 
unless the operator himself has been im- 
pressed with the hazards of his work. The 
operation of conveyors, slasher saws, bark- 
ing drums, chippers, etc., naturally create 
a very noisy condition. The noise itself is 
conducive to accidents because of the nerv- 


ous strain that it puts on the employees 
whether they realize it or not. 

For our discussion this afternoon, let us 
consider these pieces of equipment some- 
what in the order of their use in wood room 
operations and start with the entry of the 
wood to the slasher saws and the floating 
of this wood onto the conveyors from the 
pond. The men who work on the ponds 
floating the wood to the slashers are to be 
given sufficient space to avoid injury to their 
fellow workmen. These men should have 
room to handle the pike poles and pick- 
aroons. They should be cautioned to wear 
proper clothing in the wintertime to pro- 
tect them from the elements and footwear 
which will give them a secure footing to 
prevent slips, falls and strains. Shelters or 
wind breaks should be erected during se- 
vere winter to protect them from frost bite 
and wind burns and in the summertime some 
protection from sun stroke and heat ex- 
haustion should be supplied. Slasher saw 
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A chain is only as strong as its weakest link 
A tile tank is only as strong as its weakest file 


THAT’S WHY — 


@ Every Stebbins Semtile Tank is designed for its par- 


ticular job. 


@ Every Stebbins Tank utilizes the fullest structural bene- 
fits of the tile, steel and concrete which go into it. 


@ Stebbins field personnel are steeped in the Stebbins 
tradition of careful workmanship and meticulous atten- 
tion to the smallest detail of construction. 


THE RESULT — 


Stebbins has never had a Semtile Tank failure. 
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operators should be protected by the erec- 
tion of a heavy wire screen between him 
and the saws to prevent possible injury from 
flying chips, nails, bolts or pieces of the 
saw which may become broken when they 
encounter these foreign objects. The screen 
should be constructed of a mesh which is 
fine enough to stop these flying articles. 


The conveyors which carry the wood into 
the wood room should be properly con- 
structed with adequate side boards and em- 
ployees should be prohibited from riding 
these conveyors to get into the mill. An 
employee was injured quite seriously sev- 
eral years ago when he ignored instructions 
regarding the riding of conveyors. Rather 
than walk around, he stepped onto the con- 
veyor and in a stooped position rode under 
a low doorway into the wood room. As he 
reached the end of the conveyor he lost his 
balance and was unable to step off from the 
conveyor before it reached the end of its 
run. As a result his foot was forced under- 
neath the deflector bar and pinched between 
the bar and the moving conveyor plates. A 
broken ankle resulted in several weeks loss 
of time and a slight permanent disability. 


The employees who work on the sorting 
conveyors in the mill should be properly 
spaced and properly instructed in the use of 
the hand tools and in the handling of wood 
to avoid injury to themselves or companion 
workers. We find that it is difficult to keep 
these men spaced far enough apart and that 
they have a natural tendency to work in a 
group close together so they can converse 
with each other. This results in injured 
hands when two men attempt to throw 
blocks of wood at the same time. We find 
that many men have a natural tendency to 
handle pickaroons improperly. We discon- 
tinued the ring handle type pickaroon a 
good many years ago because the workman 
was unable to control it as it should be. Too 
often the man’s grip became loose on the 
handle and the point came on around and 
caused a severe puncture wound in his 
forearm. Even with the straight handle type 
of pickaroon we find that too many men are 
prone to swing it in an arc in such a man- 
ner that a continuation of the arc is in a 
direct line with their feet. If the operator 
should miss the block or if the pickaroon 
should glance off from a knot it was very 
apt to injure a foot or leg. An attempt 
should be made to teach these men to fol- 
low through with their hand in such a 
manner that if they should miss the block 
or if the pickaroon should glance, that it 
will continue on harmlessly and not injure 
them. 


Barking drums should be completely 
guarded at the feeding end and also have 
chain drives, etc., completely guarded. Men 
should not be required to work in such a 
position that it will be possible for them 
to slip and be thrown into the barking 
drums. This may seem elementary but it is 
not too many years ago that an incident like 
this occurred in one of the paper mills 
which resulted in a man’s death. No one 
will ever know exactly what happened be- 
cause no one saw him enter the drums but 
evidently he slipped and in some manner 
fell into the revolving drum. His absence 
was not noticed until shreds of clothing 
began coming through at the discharge end 
of the drum. This probably could not hap- 
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is well qualified ..... 
by field and engineering 
experience 


to supply 


lubricating 
systems 


_...t0 meet the 


EXACT REQUIREMENTS 
of any machine 


Completely automatic systems for the 
filtration and dehydration of lubri- 
cating oils for all types of paper mill 
machinery. 

Central systems or compact, self-con- 
tained units for individual machines. 


You are invited to discuss the 
lubricating requirements of 
your mill with a Bowser en- 
gineer. No obligation — just 
write 


BOWSER, INC. 


1315 CREIGHTON AVENUE, FORT WAYNE 2. INDIANA 


LIQUID CONTROL SPECIALISTS 
SINCE 1889 
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tions 


5353 Pulaski Avenue 





THWING-ALBERT 


COMMERCIAL INSTRUMENTS OF LABORATORY ACCURACY 
ELMENDORF 
TEARING TESTER 


For 25 years a standard in the 
paper industry. Dependent upon 
gravity for its operation, the 

must be correct. An 
caderle anywhere will 
er alike under like condi- 


paper. 


WALL TYPE 
BASIS WEIGHT SCALES 
Instantly indicates the weight 
in pounds per ream directly from 
the weight of a single sheet of 


Perfectly adapted to moisture 
content determinations. 
Nearly Half a Century of Fine Instrument Making 


INSTRUMENT COMPANY 





Philadelphia 44, U.S.A. 41 











pen now but it is mentioned just in case 
some of you may have barking drums which 
are not adequately protected. 

The wood room probably requires more 
guards than any other single department in 
the mill and it requires quite a little of the 
inspector's and foremen’s time to check on 
these guards to see that they are not re- 
moved, misplaced or damaged. However, 
a review of the statistics in wood room op- 
erations show that the wood room is no 
different from any other department as to 
the cause of. its accidents. Less than 20 per 
cent of the accidents are caused by the 
failure to have a guard where it is needed. 
The other 80 per cent of the accidents are 
due to human faults and peculiarities. We 
have found that certain persons cannot work 
in the wood room because of allergies. If 
they are permitted to work in or around 
certain types of wood they develop a der- 
matitis and as a result lose a great many 
days from the job. Among these are hem- 
lock poison, poison ivy, poison oak and 
skin rashes from working under damp con- 
ditions. Poison ivy is not so prevalent but 
there is a possibility for a person to con- 
tact this skin ailment by handling wood 
which has in turn been harvested from an 
area adjacent with the plant. Some prepa- 
rations are available as a precaution against 
the contraction of these ailments through 
the use of protective creams, protective 
clothing, etc. It is difficult to get men to 
wear protective clothing in the hot summer 
months and at these times the protective 
cream may be the best preventive. 

The wearing of goggles and protective 
equipment should be a mandatory rule in 
wood rooms. Toe guards and shin guards 
should be a requirement in the wood bins 
or in the handling of blocks in any place 
where there might be a possibility of drop- 
ping them on the toes. 

Even with all of these guards and pro- 
tective devices, accidents will occur in the 
wood room the same as in any other de- 
partment unless supervisors and foremen 
in a supervisory capacity are convinced of 
the importance of safe habits. New em- 
ployees should be properly instructed by 
their foremen and should be followed reg- 
ularly in their methods of performing their 
duties. Back strains and hernia caused by 
lifting are preventable only in this manner. 
Many of you undoubtedly have foremen who 
have been in the wood room for a great 
many. years and it is difficult to impress 
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upon them the importance of teaching the 
men under their cdntrol how to lift prop- 
erly and how to do the many other jobs 
with safety to themselves and to their co- 
horts. A’ great many of the men in the 
wood room are fellows that are advancing 
in age and with a combination of an old 
employee as supervisor, you oftentimes get 
the argument that “We have done it this 
way for 10 or 20 years, I can’t see why we 
should change now.” It may be a rather 
drastic move to make, but it will oftentimes 
pay the company to transfer this foreman to 
a job of less importance if he cannot be con- 
vinced that there is a proper way to do 
things safely and that the old methods are 
actually the cause of his bad frequency rate. 
This statement, of course, enters into the 
controversy of foremen vs. safety committees 
for accident prevention. The reference 
should be changed to apply to individual 
policies. 

At one time we had considerable difficulty 
with the large logs received from the tim- 
ber division because of protruding knots and 
the projecting butts of the limbs. Because of 
these projections it was difficult to handle 
the logs on the conveyors and the men were 
subjected to undue’ strains. They were 
obliged to walk across the conveyor on the 
logs in order to straighten them out or 
twist them over with cant hooks to line 
them up with the saws. The only remedy 
for this, of course, is to get this co-operation 
of the timberlands employees to properly 
trim the logs before shipping them to the 
mill. This was accomplished and we had 
no further difficulty from that source. 

Another item that bothered us consider- 
ably for awhile was the thyow shack of 
chips through the feeding “Spout abe 
chippers. At times when the spout w 
empty the chips were thrown back with 
great force and made it quite hazardous for 
the operators. This has been remedied by 
putting baffles in the spout. These baffles are 
so constructed that the wood will force them 
down while going through the spout but 
when the wood has passed the baffles will 
resume a position to stop the chips from 
flying through the mouth of the spout. 

We also found that in changing from 
soft woods to hard woods the wood room 
employees were oftentimes injured with the 
pickaroons because they had not anticipated 
the change from one to another and did not 
exert enough force on the swing of the 
pickaroon to imbed it in the hardwoods. 


The overhangs in the wood bins also re- 
quire constant attention because of the 
danger to the employees in not observing 
that they are producing an overhang and 
thereby exposing themselves to falling ma- 
terial. We, of course, insist upon employees 
in the wood bins wearing shin guards and 
metal foot protectors. We believe that safe- 
ty shoes in themselves are inadequate in a 
wood bin because of insufficient protection. 
A person working in the location requires 
protection over the entire foot and quite 
often protection of the entire leg. 

We have instituted a regular inspection 
of conveyors to check for sharp or protrud- 
ing edges and the cortveyors are checked at 
least weekly in order to avoid these hazards. 

One of our employees was injured a few 
months ago when he was struck in the hip 
by the point of a pike pole. Upon investi- 
gation we found that this particular man 
wanted his pike pole for his personal use. 
He hid it at the end of every shift so that 
other workers would not use it. The hiding 
place was beneath the return plates of the 
conveyor, and on the particular morning of 
the accident when he went to get the pike 
pole out of its hiding place, he reached in 
and started to remove it by pulling the 
point of the pole towards him. As he did 
so, the handle of the pole became entangled 
in the return plates of the conveyor and 
thrust it towards him so fast that he could 
not get out of the way. The pike hit him 
in the hip and caused a,,serious puncture 
wound. Had it hit him inéthe pit of the 
stomach the injury would hgve been much 
more serious. We, of course, took immedi- 
ate steps to prevent the men from hiding 
their pike poles and issued instructions that 
all poles are to be put on the rack at the 
end of the shift. 

SA great many hand injuries are caused by 

‘inattention on the part of the sorters while 
“@Working over the conveyors. They often- 
times do not remove the blocks promptly or 
through their inattention hold the block on 
the side of the conveyor long enough to 
allow the oncoming wood to pinch their 
hands between the two blocks. 

Wet slippery bark is an ever present 
hazard of the wood room and can only be 
controlled by a continuous cleaning . proc- 
ess. Wet bark should never be allowed to 
accumulate on platforms or work areas. In 
our plant the cleaners are responsible to one 
central cleaning foreman. They are not re- 
sponsible to the department foreman but are 
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assigned to certain jobs within that depart- 
ment. In this manner we are assured that a 
department foreman will not reassign one of 
his cleaning men to a production job at a 
rush time. When we assign a man to clean- 
ing up the bark we know that it will be 
done and do not have to worry about the 
department foreman taking it upon him- 
self to reassign him even temporarily. 

There is also a considerable hazard in 
handling the saws which are being taken 
from the saw filers back to the slashers. It 
is generally understood that these saws shall 
be carried only in a frame which will allow 
the men to handle them without danger of 
being cut by the sharp teeth. 

While a great many advances have been 
made in wood room operation, there is still 
a lot of room for improvement and so in 
conclusion I would like to suggest that the 
Pulp and Paper Section of the National 
Safety Council should look into the matter 
of more improvement and advancement in 
safety in the designing of this equip- 
ment. This probably could be accomplished 
through contacts with the manufacturers of 
the equipment and their designers. This we 
realize will only involve a small percentage 
of the accidents which occur in the wood 
room but it does involve the ones which 
are more serious. The greatest proportion of 
the accidents, that is, those which occur 
from mishandling tools and equipment and 
in unsafe practices, are a responsibility of 
the individual plants and, therefore, a chal- 
lenge to the safety directors to carry on a 
stronger program of an educational nature 
in that department. 


Hazards Encountered in the 
Chemical Pulp Industry 


RUSSELL CHAPMAN 


Supt. Electrolytic Bleach Plant 
Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd. 


Sulphite Process 

Sulphurous-acid Plant. Handling Lime- 
stone from cars or trucks to dumps involves 
some handling unless it can be dumped by 
gondola cars on dump trucks. If required 
to’ throw it over the sides and stones are of 
a size with weight running up to 100 Jbb., 
this calls for protection of the workers in 
the way of foot and shin guards along with 
heavy gloves. Right lifting and stance are 
very important and often hard to accom- 
plish when standing on and between the 
rough stone, hence the ever present hazard 
of back strains and hernia. These condi- 
tions are aggravated under winter condi- 
tions and call for workers of rugged 
physique and close supervision. 

Getting the Limestone to the Top of the 
Absorption Towers calls for manual han- 
dling from the dump to the conveyance 
whether it is a skip hoist or a narrow gauge 
rail car and the same safety precautions have 
to be taken. Where the latter type of car is 
used and elevated to the top of the towers 
with a standard freight elevator, care has 
to be taken to see that car is blocked to 
prevent movement and the possibility of 
stone being dropped down the shaft. Dump- 
ing of the stone into the towers does not 
present any great hazard but the operators 
when removing the covers must exercise 
care in making sure the gas is syphoned or 
exhausted away from the opening before lid 


is raised and that they do not fall into open- 
ing. Some mills enforce the wearing of a 
safety belt when doing this job. Two oper- 
ators equipped with gas masks should be on 
hand when covers are removed or replaced, 
should any person required to work in this 
area, and a mask should be carried on the 
acid tower elevator at all times as a safety 
measure in the event of elevator being hung 
up between floors due to power failure or 
other cause and a ladder inside the elevator 
shaft should be provided for the same 
contingency. 

Breaking Down Stone, Cleaning and Re- 
pair Work Inside Stone Towers calls for 
special precautions to see that all acid and 
gas lines are blanked off and that tower is 
washed out and well ventilated before 
workers are allowed to enter. Taking out 


and relining towers is a special type of work 
which I will not touch on at this time. 

Sulphur Burning—Preparing sulphur for 
burning either in powder form or in molten 
state calls for precautions to prevent dust 
explosions or fires. Care must be taken to 
prevent tanks holding molten sulphur from 
overflowing as they are usually elevated 
above the operating floor. 

Unplugging pipes conveying molten sul- 
phur with compressed air, operators work- 
ing on sulphur lines, valves or tank outlets 
should wear protective clothing such as 
brimmed hat, rubber coats, pants and boots 
with pants over the boot tops, along with 
gloves, eye and face protection. 

Sulphur Storage and Handling has been 
very well covered in Industrial Data Sheet 
D-P.P.-5. ic. . 
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LOWER 
OPERATING COST 


TWO outstanding features of Layne Well 
Water Systems are—Higher Production and 
Lower Operating Cost. These advantages are 
the result of excellence in engineering de- 
sign, plus the proper methods of installation. 
Such features are of utmost importance in 
all situations where ground water is used in 
large quantities: cities, factories, chemical 
plants, railroads, packing houses, steel mills, 
refineries, etc. 


But Layne is not satisfied to offer higher 
production and lower operating cost alone. 
There is the matter of dependable quality 
and substantial construction. Not once in 
nearly seventy years of Layne operation has 
quality been lowered. Today, your Layne Well 
Water System is better than ever before; 
tougher where wear is heaviest, more rugged 
where strength is needed and finer machined 
for accuracy and smoother operation. 


For the best that skill and care can create, 
plus top flight and proved efficiency at low 
operation cost, insist on a Layne Well Water 
System. 


For further information, catalogs, bulle- 
tins, etc., address Layne & Bowler, Inc., 
General Offices, Memphis 8, Tenn. 


ns 
“Wiz ees 
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AFFILIATED COMPANIES: Layne-Arkansas Ce., 

Stu . 14 7 Atlantic Co., ,, Norfolk, va. * 

ayes 1 Co. emphis, Tenn. Lavae-Nerthern 
Mishawaka, Lake 

Charles, La. * ‘Louisiana Well = Monroe, ‘La. 4 

Layne-New York Co., New York Cit. ‘* Layne-Northwes 

Go-, latiwentker. wis. * Layne- "Oni Co... Columbus, ‘onic 

Seattle, Wash. * 


Layne-Pacific, Inc., 
fo. Houston, ‘Texas’ *  Layne-Western Co-, 





City, Mo. *  Layne-Minnesota Co - Minneapolis. 
—_, o es mae ~_ Buy iy ads E eS 
Can. * pane hy A. e 4° D. i 
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Cleaning Acidmaking Equipment—burn- 
ers, coolers and fan—is done during a shut- 
down period and does not present any spe- 
cial hazards unless burners are still hot. 

Acid Storage Tanks — Where wooden 
tanks are used, they call for careful check- 
ing and maintenance to prevent hoops being 
corroded to a point where tank could col- 
lapse. Also that a breather pipe be provided 
and kept clear to prevent the cover lifting 
as it can freeze up on shutdowns. The re- 
lease of a large volume of gas in either case 
might have serious results. 

Tank Cleaning and Repair—Before oper- 
ators are allowed to enter, tanks to be well 
washed and ventilated. All connecting pipe 
lines to be blanked off. Persons entering to 
be equipped with gas masks and safety belt 
with fellow employees on watch at manhole 
until conditions inside have been estab- 
lished. 

Digester Operations call for careful 
thought and handling by the cooks and their 
helpers especially when operating steam, hot 
acid and. gas valves to make sure they are 
right. Filling the digester with chips often 
necessitates men going into the bins to 
breakdown an arch and if steam is used for 
this same purpose make sure it is shut off 
before entering bin and that the men are 
equipped with safety belt and rope. One 
man should not be allowed to work alone 
at this, there should be a second person 
above bin to render assistance and give an 
alarm in case of need. 

Blow Valves to be kept locked during the 
cook and key in the cook's possession except 
when he hands same over to helper at blow- 
ing time. It is the helper’s responsibility to 
make sure the hand plate is bolted down and 
that there is no water or acid in blow pipe 
also that he has notified the blow-pit man 
and checked to see that pit doors have been 
closed. Inspection of digesters for faulty 
linings or plugged and damaged fittings 
which is often done between cooks by 
“coming up on the chips’ calls for the 
tagging of all valves or lines connected to 
the digester or else blanked off. All person- 
nel in digester house advised and those 
entering boiler to be equipped with gas 
mask and safety belt with a watch posted 
at the opening. 

Blow-pits Doors to be battened down be- 
fore blow after checking to see that no 
repair men are in pit. All persons working 
in vicinity of pit to be advised to keep 
clear due to fumes. Pit openings to be 
guarded in such a way that persons cannot 
fall into them. Equipment used for descend- 
ing into pits such as ladders to be carefully 
inspected due to action of acid, hemp rope 
ladders especially. 


Where high pressure water hose is used 
to wast stock out of pits it is advisable to 
harness same to prevent injury to operator 
when working through pit openings. Open 
drains in blow-pit room to be covered to 
prevent stepping into hot blow liquor. 
Wooden platforms and steps are usually wet 
and very slippery if not covered with old 
felt or other types of matting. 


Knotters, Screening, Rifflers and Filters— 
Slippery flooring, stair, flow-box covers and 
planking present the ever present hazard of 
falls, especilly when’ pulling horse for 
washing purposes. Felt or other non-skid 
material can be used to good advantage 
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along with rubber boots that have unworn 
tread. 

Washing up flow-boxes, screens, etc., has 
some hazards such as the raising of heavy 
wooden covers which are usually slippery 
and should be provided with handles or 
ring bolts where practical. Where flat 
screens are used the raising of same for 
wash-up and repair calls for careful han- 
dling and should be blocked up before 
working under or around same in addition 
to the tackle used for raising. 

Bleaching—using hypochlorite and chlor- 
ine gas in one or more stages demands good 
ventilation to exhaust fumes from the work- 
ing area. All operators to have their own 
gas masks and located where handy for 
quick use. Control valves for chlorine to be 
readily accessible and all lines well marked 
with distinctive color scheme, exits pro- 
vided for quick retreat in event of gas 
leaks, with an alarm system installed for 
warning all operators in the area involved. 
All operators in this department to be well 
trained in the safe handling of chlorine gas 
and the dangers of same. This is covered by 
Safe Practices Pamphlet No. 71. 

Where caustic or milk of lime are used 
for pH control, the necessary precautions 
are called for in handling same, these are 
also covered by Safe practices pamphlet No. 
25. 


Lapping Wet and Drying Pulp 

Lapping of Pulp from wet presses calls 
for uniform size of laps and proper build- 
ing of loads to prevent strain from over- 
weight, and toppling over loads when mov- 
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I’M PROUD 
OF MY JOB 
IN MAINE 


“I work as a machine tender in one of Maine’s larger pulp 
molding mills. We make various types of molded pulp products 
such as plates, trays, egg flats, cake circles and so forth. I have 
worked in this same place for more than twenty-two years. 

“Working here is a good deal like working for yourself. You 
take the same interest in your work and the same pride when 
you have produced a fine product. It makes you want to find 
better and quicker ways of doing things. Many times I’ve 
found short-cuts for producing better articles in the mill. 

“Outside of hours, I keep busy and happy, too. I own a 
small place where I raise several hundred chickens and also have 
time for a good big garden. I grow my own pickles—the best in 
Kennebec County—and sell them around the neighborhood. 

“My hobbies and a chance to get outdoors give me more 
interest in my work. You can have your big city jobs, but I'll 


? 


take Maine for working and for living, too! 


fb ary @ bpltn 


Harry Pollard is a typical Maine worker. Maine men and 
women are more than capable of doing a good job . . . they 
like to do it! There are other real advantages when you 
locate your plant in Maine. These include fair taxes; easy 
access to the nation’s largest markets; good production 
weather all year ’round; power at nominal cost; pure proc- 
essing water—and living in America’s Vacationiand. 


— 





Itwould pay to investigate 
the industrial possibilities 
of the State of Maine, if you 
are thinking of moving, ex- 
panding or decentralizing. 
Send for the free booklet, 
“Industrial Maine’”’. 


pare® 





MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION, 823 STATE HOUSE, AUGUSTA, MAINE 
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INCREASE CAPACITY 
REDUCE STEAM COST 


Proper drainage at all gecenumee 

4 e- 
ible operation of individual dry- 
ers. Condensate pumped at max- 
imum temperature to boilers or 




























@ Stickle Drying Systems are com- 
posed of proven Stickle drainage, 
control and auxiliary units, chosen 
to obtain definite production results 
under specific conditions of opera- 
tion, and coordinated for complete 
efficiency. High speed production 
with quality uniform at high levels 
is obtained for lightest weight tis- 
sue to heavy boards. Operating pres- 
sure range from 15 inches of vacuum 
to 12 pounds of steam in dryers. Ask 


Stickle Contro! stabilizes steam 
© dryers, prevents over- 
heating, and provides uniform 


ined mois- 
a ED Production velome for Bulletin No. 160 and 160-A 
ner: » team waste elimi- 
nated. for detailed information. 


STICKLE STEAM SPECIALTIES COMPANY 
2215 Valley Avenve + INDIANAPOLIS 18, INDIANA 


Successfully 
Serving Paper and 
Paper Board Mills 
for More than 

40 Years 





e Supplies Rapid Circ n of Steam through Dryers ¢ Provides Rapid 
Removal of Condensate and Gases e Increases Production ¢ Eliminates 
Steam Waste e Reduces Drying Pressure to Minimum e improves Quality 
of Product e Giv«s Visible Operation of Dryers e Provides Sensitive Auto- 
matic Control « Assures Accurate Modulated Temperature e Holds 


_ Moisture to Predetermined Content. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION. ETC.. ema BY THE ACTS OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 
Of The Paper Enduatey gna | and Paper World, published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1948. 

State of RR mary County ss. 

a Public i in and for the State and ity Scott Dowd, 
who, paving y npeon duly sworn according to law, deposes and says oy "he is the business manager of E 
PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD and that the tlewmne is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the (and if 2 ily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
— for the date shown in the above ee required by the Act of August 24, po35, as amen the 
= of a 3, embodied in section 537, Postal Joke and Regulations, printed the reverse of this 
‘orm, to 

1. it the names and of the editors, usiness managers, are: Publisher, Fritz 
Publications, Inc., 59 East Van Buren Street, chicage, ‘m.; Editor. Re Merrithew, 59 East Van Buren Street. 
=~ ‘cago, Ill.; Editorial Di Ay Richard W. Porter, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill.; Business Manager, 

Dowd, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, Th, 

. 4 byt the owner is: (If owned by a a its name and address must be stated and also Sumotintety 
thereunder names and owni or holding one per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If Ay owned by a corporation, | names “and ad sses of the A. s. — owners must be Given. 4 

owned by a firm, , or other unincorporated concern, its name 
individual ‘member mi ven.) Fritz : “Publications, Inc., 59 a Van Buren Street, Chicago, [ll.; M 

. L, Fritz, e801 Sout Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. am Dowd, 6801 South Crandon Ave., 
lh Ill.; Miss Abigail C. Bruce, 2446 Oak Park Avenue, r . Mt Tm 

3. That th known and other security holders owning or hetding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so ite.) None 

4. That the two paragraphs next ao, @ ve the names of the owners, stockholders, = securi holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and ity holders as appear upon the arity of the 
company but also, in cases where the stoc! iders or security holder appears -& the books of the com; =f 
as trustee or in any other ‘aeuciary relation, the name ~ the rson or corporation whom such trustee is actin: 
is given; also, that the said two paragraphs contain aasemeute Cr? affiant’s full a and belief = 
to the circumstances and = Ay which stockhold a holders who do not appear upon the 
stock and securities. i: a capacity other than that Of a bona fide owner; 
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they are especially designed for BLACK 
LIQUOR and other concentrated liquids. 


Steam Jacketed 

Replaceable Wearing Parts 

Gear Driven 

Smooth Operation 

Long Life 

Chemical Resistant 

Capacity 68 and 126 G.P.M. (Max.) 


These. rotary, steam jacketed pumps made in 2 in. and 
3 in. sizes are especially designed for the hard service 
which black liquor pumps rst withstand. 

Our engineers, conversant with the problems of handling 
highly viscous materials, can offer you help. 

Write today outlining your problem. 


ROOFING MACHINERY MFG. CO. 











ing same for car loading or piling. Floor 
conditions in wet-press rooms call for close 
inspection and repair due to heavy loads 
and wet conditions. 

Drying Pulp involves the ever present 
hazard of having fingers caught in the nip 
or burning arms or hands on the dryers 
when passing the sheet. This is a recog- 
nized hazard and calls for proper training 
and alertness especially when breaking in 
new operators or spares for holiday relief. 
Catwalks, steps, hand holds, etc., should be 
located in the most convenient way for prac- 
tical operation and made safe as possible to 
prevent slipping. All broke to be picked up 
around wet end to prevent slipping or trip- 
ping on same. 

Baling Presses, Handling, Piling and 
Shipping Baled Pulp—Where bales are 
wired after pressing and outside of the 
press, operators should wear eye protection 
to prevent injury from wire ends. 

Bales should be carefully made of uni- 
form size and closely wrapped, carefully 
piled and leaning away from aisles to pre- 
vent falling. Mechanical methods for han- 
dling, piling or loading of baled pulp are 
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usually followed being more economical and 
safer. When piling bales in car doorways 
make certain the tiers facing entrance are 
chocked to prevent falling forward when 
car is rocked by loading truck. If cars are 
shunted during loading process, warn load- 
ers to keep out of them as tiers may topple 
over. Braces sometimes used. Car plates and 
gangways to be of sufficient width and 
securely anchored. 


Soda Pulp Process 

Alkali Recovery—In soda and sulphate 
mills the make-up and recovery of the chem- 
icals used for cooking present much greater 
hazards than in the sulphite mill. Caustic 
soda as a heavy chemical has to be treated 
with respect being a very strong and active 
alkali. Where this chemical is shipped into 
the mill in tank cars, or in drums as solid, 
it calls for careful handling. Both handling 
and unloading caustic cars are covered by 
Safe Practices Pamphlets 25 and Chemical 
3 & 4. Where liquid caustic is received at 
48 deg. it is usually added to the causticiz- 
ing process and becomes diluted and is 
handled at the lower strength; however, as 
green liquor, white liquor or black liquor, 
it is still caustic soda from the standpoint of 
a chemical hazard and the fact that it is 
being used at elevated temperatures only 
adds to the need for greater care when 
working with it. Operators must protect 
their eyes above everything else but it also 
calls for the wearing of rubber clothing 
when in an area where there is any leakage 
from tanks, pipe lines, pumps and other 
equipment also on clean-up and repair work. 
Where soda ash is used as the make-up 
alkali, there is not the same hazard in han- 
dling except the eyes and lungs need pro- 
tection. 

Lime Handling—A good many mills are 
using burnt lime for causticizing and this 


has to be unloaded from box cars or trucks 
into the mill. It is a disagreeable job but not 
hazardous if the necessary precautions are 
taken even in the summer months. The 
right type of men should be picked for this 
work as some just can’t take it for one 
reason or another such as tender skin, sinus 
or respiratory condition. Dust masks made 
from layers of cotten batten between cotton 
gauze are very light to wear and the pad 
can be renewed often. 

Where subject to rubbing forearms on 
front of thighs when shoveling and causing 
irritation, or where burning starts due to 
perspiration, a coating of petroleum jelly 
is very effective. 

Generally speaking, persons with fair 
complexions are not lime handlers. 

Lime Burning and Slaking—The hazards 
connected with these operations are mostly 
burns caused by hot lumps or powder from 
kiln or splashing from hot milk of lime. 
There are points in any liquor recovery 
system where operators have to guard 
against hot material or equipment. The eyes 
are their first consideration and should 
always be protected. Deluge showers at con- 
venient spots in the liquor recovery builds- 
are recommended. Operators should wear 
wide brimmed hats and have rubber cloth- 
ing always available. 

Liquor Burning—Whether in rotaries or 
furnaces this operation calls for care on the 
part of the operators and the necessary pre- 
cautions against coming in contact with hot 
equipment. Eye protection is very necessary 
when working around the smelt or black 
ash. 

Furnace and rotary rooms are dusty and 
the alkali accumulates on pipes, beams, etc. 
When disturbed, it is not good for the eyes 
or down the back of the neck. 

Plugged pipe lines are a usual occurrence 
on these types of liquor, and operators need 
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thorough training in handling these emer- 
gencies with full consideration for the 
safety of themselves and others. 

Cleaning of smelt and black-ash tanks has 
its hazards and calls for close supervision 
especially where men from a general labor 
pool are used and are not familiar with the 
danger from caustic burns. 

This would apply to any tanks or equip- 
ment being cleaned around the liquor recov- 
ery system, such as boiler breachings, scrub- 
bers, de-gasing tanks, precipitators, etc. 


The Accident Prone Can Be 


Helped—a Simple Approach 
Cc. L. R. DOUGHERTY 


Assistant Manager, Union Bag & 
Paper Corp. 


In the early part of this year one.of our 
superintendents was reviewing his depart- 
ment’s recent safety record. His close analy- 
sis of the accidents showed that it would 
have been a dandy, if it weren't for the 
accidents of one man. The records showed 
that this man got hurt often and the super- 
intendent felt that possibly the proper thing 
to do was to transfer him to low risk work 
—just as soon as he got out of the hospital 
and recovered from the broken leg he suf- 
fered on the job the month before. 

To be sure of fairness in judging this 
man, his entire past record was searched and 
it showed that he got hurt each eight 
months. He had been injured 17 times dur- 
ing his 12 years at our company. The other 
workers in his crew doing exactly the same 
tasks as he had under the same conditions, 
day in and day out, had put in 25 years with 
only three injuries. Argument with such 
simple figures seemed impossible. Joe was 
accident prone. 

His superintendent felt in spite of his 
serious failure in safety that he was a profit- 
able worker to the company. Having this in 
mind, the safety department started casting 
about for a way to make Joe an all-round 
efficient worker by improving his safety 
record.. The National Safety Council came 
through with the published material on ac- 
cident proneness and stimulated us to 
approach the problem. 

We studied the individual safety records 
of our 4,600 people and segregated those 
who had suffered as many as three injuries 
requiring a doctor's attention in the period 
1945-47 inclusive. The record of each such 
employee was then searched back to the time 
of employment and the number of accidents, 
as defined before, per year was found. The 
ten workers with the most accidents per year 
were thus discovered. 

The average worker in our plant in 1947 
had one doctor case for each six years of 
employment. However, the ten selected 
averaged one each six months. These ranged 
from an accident each four months for the 
man most often injured to each eight 
months for the man least often injured. As 
you might well expect, six of the ten were 
maintenance men who, we believe, are ex- 
posed to more hazards than the average 
worker in the plant. 

A wealth of material for making prone- 
ness studies such as the Council has in its 
library became available in the ten records. 
However, we were most anxious to improve 
the ten and felt that, pending scientific 


studies, we would be remiss if we did not 
take immediate action to prevent further 
injury and possibly even death in this ex- 
tremely vulnerable group. One intriguing 
case sustained these injuries: foreign body, 
left eye; contusion, left foot; fracture, left 
heel; laceration, left index finger; laceration, 
left knee; strained muscle, left lumbar re- 
gion. This man was not left-handed, nor did 
he lack strength on the left side. He was a 
young fellow and could recall only one 
serious injury before coming to work for us; 
he fell off the barn when he was nine years 
old and broke his arm—the left one, of 
course. 

Subscribing to the theory of a great 
American scientist that to have a theory, 


even a false one, is better than to attribute 
events to pure chance, since chance expla- 
nations leave us in the dark and theories 
lead to confirmation or rejection, we decided 
to intensify the use of techniques that have 
been proved of value in improving the 
safety of the average worker as a theory 
towards helping these people. The first was: 


1. Talk with the Division Manager 

Our plant’ is composed of several divi- 
sions: the paper mill, including wood yard, 
pulp mill, power plant, etc.; the bag factory; 
the box factory; and the usual service divi- 
sions. Of our ten men, eight were in the 
Paper Mill Division and two in the Bag 
Factory Division. Our box factory had not 
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been in operation long enough to have any 
employees in the group. Each of the men 
had a talk with the manager of his division 
in the presence of the man’s immediate su- 
pervisor. Our management group had seri- 
ous reservations about this step, because it 
pointed out so clearly to the man that he 
got hurt too often and failed in an impor- 
tant part of his work. It was decided, how- 
ever, to state the facts plainly lest our fail- 
ure to do so would contribute in the future 
to more accidents by failing to bring the 
past ones properly to the worker's attention. 

The managers emphasized and re-empha- 
sized that their talk was not a warning of 
discharge or discipline, but was recognition 
of an unsafe condition and notice of man- 
agement's efforts towards correcting it. Our 
fears about this technique were soon allayed. 
Several of the men were shocked to learn 
that they were injured more often than their 
fellows. The records were shown to them. 
Others felt that their injuries were due to 
‘circumstances beyond their control. The 
managers explained to these that this was 
understood and that it was recognized that 
a man would not purposely injure himself. 
The managers outlined in these individual 
meetings the things that would be done to 
assist the men to avoid injury, and solicited 
their co-operation. 

At this point it might be well to say that 
we have not attempted to evaluate the differ- 
ent techniques against one another, since 
we felt that they were each an important 
part of the approach. In my mind, however, 
this talk with the division manager ranks 
probably at the top in value. 


2. Thorough Physical Examination 

All of us have heard, and probably even 
speculated ourselves, that an accident might 
have been caused by poor physical condi- 
tion. Too, all of us know the sense of well- 
being that we have following a thorough 
physical examination when the doctor has 
said that we are in tip-top shape. Besides 
these psychological values, there was the 
good possibility that we might find condi- 
tions that needed treatment. The value of 
this technique was readily grasped by the 
participants. 

Each of the ten was given a thorough 
examination by our company doctor. It was 
the plan, if indicated in the individual case, 
to do X-rays, blood chemistry, etc. How- 
ever, the findings were essentially negative, 
so no extensive diagnostic procedure was 
deemed necessary. In fact, the doctor said 
that two of the men were as fine physical 
specimens as he had ever seen and the others 
were in good health and condition, having 
only the small disabilities to be expected in 
the general population at their age. The doc- 
tor allowed ample time for each man to give 
his history and talk over his problems. No 
conditions were found which required surgi- 
cal or medical correction, nor were any 
found which apparently contributed to the 
high injury rate. The doctor did notice that 
all of the men but one tended to have a 
higher nervous tension than his average 
patient. 


3. Examination by Opthalmologist 
Much thought has been given to the part 
that poor vision, poor depth perception or 
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other failings in eyesight might have con- 
tributed to accidents. The men were sent 
individually to the eye specialist who took 
ample time with each patient. Particular 
emphasis was devoted to depth perception. 
However, the findings on depth perception 
were not significant. We think we hit pay 
dirt here, however, as five of the ten were 
given prescriptions for glasses and two were 
recommended for minor surgery. 


4. First Aid Course 


It is widely known in the safety profes- 
sion that a person who has studied a first 
aid course is less likely to get hurt than one 
who hasn't. I have seen first aid courses used 
numerous times as a safety device and never 
fail to reduce the accident record. In talking 
over our general plans before we started 
work on the ten, we had considerable res- 
ervation as to the advisability of seeming 
to single the men out. So with this in mind, 
we had previously made arrangements for 
several other men to participate in the first 
aid course. After the talk with the division 
managers, however, we felt that this pre- 
caution was not necessary. Nevertheless, we 
continued the others because plans had 
already been made. 

We used the American Red Cross Stand- 
ard First Aid. course, taking 18 hours to 
finish. The classes, two hours each, were 
held during the work day on consecutive 
days until finished. Arrangements were 
made for the shift workers to remain on the 
day shift during the course. 


5. Interview 


Times without number following a seri- 
ous accident, all of us have heard that it was 
most probably caused by the injured having 
some problem on his mind. In some cases 
we have even known of financial worry or 
domestic trouble which we strongly felt 
may have been responsible for an accident. 
It seemed logical to seek out problems that 
might be bothering the ten men who were 
injured so often. 

The aim of the interview was not in the 
nature of counseling, but more of giving 
the man an opportunity to “get things off 
his chest.” It was felt that in order to do 
this properly, the interviewer had to be 
actively and expressively sympathetic and 
not appear critical to the men, regardless 
of the ideas or actions talked about. 

Nine of the ten responded to the inter- 
view in a wholehearted “bars let down” 
fashion. One, while entirely cooperative and 
courteous, kept his guard up securely. A 
solution for this case did not occur to us 
until too late; but, when we use the tech- 
nique again, we will prepare for at least two 
interviewers, so that where one fails, the 
other can take over. Our interviewer felt 
that this fellow was too poised for him to 
handle. 


Two minor financial problems were un- 
covered and the men were sent to the plant 
credit union, where help was given. 

No problems were discovered that we 
could feel were responsible for the gross 
injuries to the group. Of course, the strong 
possibility of worry over an immediate tem- 
porary problem causing a specific injury was 
not explored in this clinic. 

The interviewer noticed a higher nervous 
tension in each of the men than is noticed 
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in the general population. This tension per- 
sisted even after rapport was established 
and was expressed by constantly changing 
positions, crossing legs, etc. One man un- 
laced his right shoe completely five times 
during the interview. 


One other fact established in the inter- 
view was the man’s opinion on why he was 
injured more often than his fellow workers. 


6. Follow-Up 

Each month since the clinic the safety 
man has visited each of the ten workers and 
his supervisor individually and privately. 
The follow-up has been simple with the 
men: “How’s tricks?’ and then a short con- 
versation. With the supervisor, the fact that 
these men need more safety attention than 
the average has been emphasized. 


The foregoing devices have been our 
simpl approach. The value of most of them 
are apparent and have probably been useful 
to each of you with your own safety prob- 
lems. We feel, however, that there is one 
value that can be easily overlooked. For 
lack of a better term, I'll call this “Special 
Attention.” It is simply the theory that if a 
person is sympathetically noticed over and 
above his fellows, he will attempt to win 
the approbation of the noticer. 

Maybe you would like to know something 
about the ten: 

They gave three reasons for getting hurt. 
Four felt they were injured by too close 
attention to the job they were doing. Two 
felt that they were hurt by the acts of other 


people without, however, blaming the other 
people. One felt that he was hurt by a com- 
bination of these two. Three had no opin- 
ions. 

The supervisors ranked these men as 
equal to their fellow workers as to produc- 
tion; five above average in the crew; four 
average; one slightly below average. 

Psychological tests were available on nine 
of the men and showed that eight were 
above average in manual dexterity. This is 
confirmation of the theory which has been 
explored at several different places corre- 
lating high incidence of accidents with 
above average dexterity. Three had urban 
and seven rural backgrounds. There were no 
southpaws. 

More ligitt might well be shed on the 
accident proneness of these ten men, if it 
were possible to probe deeper into their 
psychological make-up. Pioneering work, 
seeking the cause of injuries in psychic mal- 
adjustments, has been done and is going 
forward at a rapid pace today. It might well 
be that the coming years will see the psycho- 
logical maladjustments of the accident prone 
discovered and treated by psychologists and 
psychiatrists in the same fashion as injuries 
that deform and hemorrhage. 


While recognizing that our statistics 
would be much more conclusive if a longer 
time had elapsed, nevertheless we are con- 
vinced that the accident prone can be helped 
—and that the accident prone are truly 
worth helping. 
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Abridgments in this section are from 
papers presented at the joint meeting 
of Southern and Southeastern Divi- 
sions of the American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents Asso- 
ciation, Atlanta, Ga., October 21-23, 
1948. 











History and Growth of Newsprint 
Industry in the South 


W. L. McHale, Gen. Mgr. 
Southland Paper Mills Co. 


The paper industry in the United States 
had its beginning in New York and the New 
England states, first utilizing rags and linen 
waste. Later when wood pulp was brought 
into use as a cheaper and more abundant raw 
material, the industry spread through the 
North Eastern timberbelt using the dense 
stands of spruce. It was in this area that 
the newsprint industry expanded and flour- 
ished within the limits of the available wood 
supply. The industry later spread to the 
forest areas in the middlewestern states, and 
in some degree to the West Coast. 

At the turn of the century, the growing 
demand for newsprint made it necessary to 
reach out further and further for pulpwood 
supply, leading to the establishment of new 
industrial areas on the Continent. Canada, 
with its vast timberlands and numerous 
rivers, capable of supplying transportation 
for pulpwood as well as power and water 
for pulp and paper mills, was the logical 
direction in which the paper industry was to 
spread. The apparent limitless stands of 
spruce along the coast line and inland areas 
were the ideal raw material needed to meet 
the ever increasing demands for newsprint, 
inspiring industrial leaders to construct many 
new mills and open up new frontiers during 
the next thirty years. 

As this great growth was being brought 
about in Canada the production capacity of 
newsprint in the United States mills re- 
mained almost static, reaching the peak an- 
nual production of 1,680,000 tons in 1926. 
The annual U. S. production decreased grad- 
ually from that year until 1938 when the ton- 
nage was but one-half that of 1926. During 
the same period, the tonnage from the Cana- 
dian mills intreased more than 150 per cent. 

It was about?1936, when the newsprint 
production was on the decline in the U. S. 
mills and on the increase in the Canadian 
mills, that consideration was being given by 
industrial leaders and publishers in the South 
to the feasibility of manufacturing newsprint 
from southern pine. Such a mill, successfully 
operated, would provide new use for an 
abundant raw material and further augment 
the supply of newsprint for American news- 
papers which are, by far, the greatest con- 
sumers of newsprint in the entire world. 

Industrialists and business men in Lufkin 
and the East Texas timberbelt area visualized 
the possibilities and the importance of such 
a development. Chief among these indus- 
trialists was Ernest L. Kurth, who, despite 
heavy responsibilities and manifold interests, 
gave unselfishly of his time and talents, 
working in collaboration with Louis Calder 
and Albert Newcombe of the Perkins-Good- 
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win Company, to plan a course in developing 
this pioneering industry. 

An Organization Committee was formed 
in January, 1937, to co-ordinate all efforts, 
decide on financial structure, appoint a con- 
sulting engineer, and select a site for the 
mill. George F. Hardy's organization, who 
were employed as engineers, made a survey 
of various strategically located sites in the 
East Texas timberbelt area culminating in 
the selection of Lufkin as the logical location 
of the first southern newsprint mill—for at 
Lufkin they had the available wood, water, 
fuel, and transportation necessary to insure 
successful and economical operation of not 
one, but several units. 


Southland Paper Mills, Inc., began its 
corporate existence under charter in May, 
1937, and during the months that followed 
the organizing group of industrial leaders 
and publishers proceeded with engineering 
and financial plans, surmounting numerous 
obstacles that normally confront such an 
undertaking. Progress was slow, however, 
and in June, 1938, the original charter was 
superseded by a new charter and the original 
company reorganized under the leadership 
of E. L. Kurth as president. 


Financing the first newsprint mill in the 
south, like financing many other untried en- 
terprises, was beset with numerous difficul- 
ties, but the integrity and fortitude of the 
company officials were the motivating forces 
that induced individuals and publishers to 
contribute their dollars in excess of the re- 
quired private capital. This was an impor- 
tant contributory factor to the successful cul- 
mination of negotiations with the R.F.C. 
for the major portion of the total capital 
needed to construct this new industry. 


Lufkin is somewhat centrally located in 
the vast area of East Texas pine timberlands, 
offering favorable conditions for procure- 
ment as well as for transportation of pulp- 
wood both by rail and highway. The large 
acreage of the local lumber companies, who 
were also interested in the Southland project, 
was made available through agreement for 
selective cutting and thinning operations, 
which, together with cuttings from private 
lands, national forest, Southland properties, 
and through contractors assured the mill of 
a continuous supply of pulpwood needed 
for the first unit as well as for long range 
planning. 

As a continuous supply of clear water was 
also of prime importance it was deemed nec- 
essary to make a careful and accurate ap- 
praisal of the water bearing sands in this 
area. Surveys made by U. S. geologists, 
working in conjunction with Texas State 
geologists, assured the company that ade- 
quate ground water, which proved to be of 
ideal quality for paper mill use, could be 
pumped from the deep water bearing sands. 
Here again it was necessary to take the long 
range view, extending the exploration work 
over a wide area to be certain that a per- 
petual supply could be obtained; not only 
for one unit mill, but for a possible second 
or third unit if conditions should warrant 
such expansion in future years. 


Natural gas, available in abundant supply 
from Texas and. Louisiana fields, was the 
most logical as well as the most economical 
fuel for steam and power generation. Self 
contained newsprint mills create enormous 


power loads in the pulpwood grinding proc- 
ess and by the use of natural gas fuel, South- 
land could develop its own power at a cost 
comparable with the price of hydro power 
used in the newsprint mills operating in the 
northern areas. The matter of fuel supply 
was simplified as the chosen mill site was 
adjacent to a large high pressure gas trans- 
port main direct from the gas fields. 

The engineering studies and plans were 
made by George F. Hardy, a prominent 
paper mill engineer and an outstanding fac- 
tor in the development of the paper industry 
in the United States and Canada. The pro- 
posed mill was of the same pattern and 
would utilize similar types of equipment 
then in service in other newsprint mills, fol- 


lowing a general plan of low cost construc- 
tion consistent with the greatest economy of 
operation. The engineer's report on the 
project, giving estimates of construction and 
operating costs, reflected the low costs of 
wood, fuel and other economies then prevail- 
ing in that section of the country. 

The financing and all preliminary studies 
and surveys were about completed by De- 
cember, 1938, when the contract for con- 
structing the mill was awarded to Merritt- 
Chapman & Scott Corp. On January 15, 
1939, ground was broken for the mill on a 
site about three miles east of Lufkin, and 
thus began the construction of the first mill 
to manufacture commercial newsprint from 
southern pine. 
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DRAPER’S ATLAS of 


- AMERICAN PAPERMAKING 
containing 37 maps of the States 
where paper is made, together with 
important facts and figures, answers 





many interesting questions and shows mm 


plant locations. 


This forty-four-page 


book, cloth 
bound in board, will be mailed free on 


application to anyone actually en- 











gaged in pulp or papermaking. To 
others, the price is $2.00 postpaid, 
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The year 1939 was taken up with engi- 
neering, planning, purchasing and construct- 
ing. This original mill which had a rated 
capacity of 150 tons of newsprint per day 
included a 234 inch high speed paper ma- 
chine, hydraulic type grinders, groundwood 
deckers, screens, chests, broke beaters, and 
such equipment common to paper mills. The 
power plant included three high pressure 
boilers and two 6,000 kw turbines. 

The preliminary plans also included a 
kraft pulp mill and bleach plant, but because 
of the added initial cost and possible delay 
in completion, that part of the construction 
was postponed and arrangements were made 
with the Champion Paper Company at Pasa- 
dena to supply the semibleached sulphate 


pulp required as part of the newsprint fur- 
nish. 

Although ground was broken in January, 
1939, actual construction did not begin until 
March, and following 1014 months of active 
and well co-ordinated construction work, the 
mill was completed and turned over to the 
operating crews for the first commercial run 
of newsprint on January 17, 1940. The 
usual troubles encountered when starting a 
new mill, of course, occurred at Southland, 
but they were of minor importance compared 
with the big question—could commercial 
newsprint be successfully made from south- 
ern pine? 

It is needless to say that paper made dur- 
ing the trial runs could be classified as a 





STOP! 








Look NO FURTHER... 


The answer to your question of what 








pumps to use in your pulp and paper mill 
is here, in Ingersoll-Rand’s bulletin No. 
7022. It covers both horizontal and vertical 
pumps for all your needs. Capacities range 
from 5 to 75,000 GPM and heads to 3100 ft. 


Send for it today or call an I-R pump 
engineer—both can help you! 


Ingersoll-Rand Company, Cameron 
Pump Division, 11 Broadway, New York 
4, N. Y. 
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good grade of newsprint, but the super- 
visors, technicians, and crews worked with 
the zeal of crusaders, gradually improving 
the quality of the product until it was made 
comparable with the average commercial! 
newsprint, while today it rates well among 
the higher grades on the market. The first 
machine started operations at about 600 ft 
per minute with outside predictions that a 
commercial sheet could not be made from 
pine at speeds higher than 1,000 fpm, but 
paper makers are not easily discouraged and 
it was not long before the machine was 
brought up to 1350 fpm, increasing the con- 
templated production from 150 tons to 170 
tons per day. 

Late in 1941, plans were under way for 
the construction of a 175 ton per day kraft 
pulp mill, including a cylinder machine and 
a bleach plant of sufficient size to supply 
semibleached sulphate for the newsprint ma- 
chine. Construction was started in January, 
1942, but due to many difficulties arising 
from the prosecution of the war, the kraft 
mill project was not completed until Janu- 
ary, 1944. With its completion, however, 
the Southland mill was equipped to manu- 
facture all of its own pulp, both mechanical 
and bleached chemical, needed for newsprint 
as well as a considerable amount of machine 
dried kraft pulp promptly allocated for use 
in the war effort. 

Ever since the idea of a newsprint mill 
was conceived in Lufkin, the management 
envisioned not one but two and possibly 
three paper machines; but the trying experi- 
ence of building a kraft mill during the war 
years made it advisable to stabilize operating 
conditions and postpone expansion. 

With the termination of the war, our 
minds were once again directed toward the 
idea of a second machine and after the deci- 
sion to proceed was made by the directors, 
orders were placed for all major equipment 
which could be obtained only on a long time 
delivery basis. 

Construction of the second unit, consisting 
of a 238 inch machine and including all the 
component mill equipment, an enlarged 
bleach plant, and two large boilers and tur- 
bines, was begun in March, 1946. Progress 
was slow, due principally to late delivery of 
equipment, and the extension was not com- 
pleted until March, 1948, two years after the 
start of construction, compared with a 101, 
month construction period required to com- 
plete the first comparable unit. 

The second machine was brought into pro- 
duction on March 29, 1948, at about 900 
fpm. We plan to gradually step it up to at 
least 1500 fpm after completing some ma- 
chine adjustments. 

The two units are now producing news- 
print at an annual rate of 120,000 tons. This 
tonnage represents a little more than two 
per cent of the newsprint consumed in the 
United States, so you can readily visualize 
the vast volume of total newsprint used by 
the daily and weekly newspapers in our 
country. 

Further growth of the newsprint industry 
in the South is being undertaken at Childers- 
burg, Alabama, where a two machine mill 
is now under construction by the Coosa 
River Paper Company. Time alone will tell 
what additional developments or expansions 
might be made in this industry to meet the 
economic conditions and business needs of 
the South. 
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@ QUALITY PRINTING 
@ MULTIPLE COLORS 


® NEW HIGH 
SPEEDS 


® SMOOTH = 
OPERATION % 















ANILINE PRESSES 


New designs and new presses to meet every produc- 
tion demand. Widths from 10 to 100 inches with from 
one to six color printing. Illustrated, is 4 color stack 
type press with center shaft rewind. Many other 
models now available. Write for further information. 


MACHINE CO e« GREEN BAY e WIS 














FROM ONE 
TO SIX COLORS § 
























A new model Wet Waxer . . . featuring com- 
pact construction, functional flexibility of use, 
high speed, and electric, hot water or steam 
heating. Built in widths from 10 to 80 inches. 
Other models available for dry or contact 
waxing. Write for further information. 


MACHINE CO e GREEN BAY « WIS 


ELECTRICITY 


MODEL AW-2L 























The Story of the Jonsson Screen 


SVEN FALHGREN 
Bird Machine Company 


A Jonsson Screen was brought over from 
Sweden, where it had been first introduced 
in the pulp mills, at least a dozen years ago, 
and that original Screen knotted something 
like 200,000 tons of sulphite stock before it 
was retired in favor of another Jonsson 
Screen of up-to-the-minute design now being 
Duilt in this country by Bird Machine Com- 
pany. 

The screen consists essentially of an open 
trough or vat divided into two or more sec- 
tions. The bottom or floor of this trough 
contains a screen plate, either perforated or 
slotted. The entire unit is suspended on four 
powerful springs. An off balance shaft, 
driven through V-belts by a 3 hp motor, im- 
parts an intense, but precisely controlled cir- 
cular, vibratory motion to the trough. 

A noteworthy and exclusive patented fea- 
ture of the Jonsson Screen is the design of 
this trough. It has a special shape that ef- 
fects partial submersion of the screen plate 
and encourages quick and complete transport 
of rejects from feed to discharge. The only 
contact the rejects have with the screen plate 
is where the plate emerges from the stock. 
The plate is virtually horizontal at this 
point. It is practically dry. It represents no 
more than 15 per cent of the totai screening 
area. It interposes no obstacle to rapid move- 
ment of rejects to the point of discharge. A 
shower at the discharge end whisks out the 
few good fibers adhering to the knots or 


rejects. Loss of fibers in the tailings is 
amazingly small—very much less than pulp 
makers are accustomed to expect. In one 
mill, Jonsson Knotters saved as much as 
three tons of fiber per day. ; 

Rapid removed of rejects is a key factor 
of screen performance. In the Jonsson Screen 
there is no opportunity for knots, shives or 
dirt to bounce around on the screen plates 
and get broken up into fine particles that get 
through and are difficult to remove later on. 
To show you how fast the stock is handled 
by the Jonsson Screen, 100 tons of pulp at 
.95 per cent consistency, equal to 1750 gpm, 
passes through a Jonsson Screen with 4 
inch diameter perforated plate in one min- 
ute—the plate having a total screening area 
of only 16 square feet. 

The Jonsson Screen first proved itself as 
a knotter on sulphite stock. It works like a 
charm. 100 tons per day is average capacity, 
using 1/4 inch diameter holes. Capacity varies 
somewhat, of course, with the type of stock, 
its freeness and the percentage of reject in 
the stock. The best consistency for sulphite 
knotting is generally around 0.9 to 1.1 per 
cent. 

While we are on the subject of sulphite 
stock, I'd like to mention the application of 
Jonsson Screens with slotted plates for fine 
screening. One mill I think of in the east 
has about a dozen of thesé screens on tiie 
job. The screening area of one Jonsson 
Screen is about the equivalent of six ordi- 
nary flat screen plates... Operating with a 
customary overflow-of 10 to 20 per cent, the 
Jonsson Screen with .010 inch cut plates, has 
a capacity,of 11 to 12 tons per hour or 
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about 2 tons per screen plate. Fine screen- 
ing can be accomplished at knotter consist- 
ency (0.8 to 1 per cent) without adding 
water between the two stages. 

Getting back to the subject of knotting 
again, sulphate stock is handled by Jonsson 
Screens both before and after vacuum filters 
It has been, and still is in many cases, the 
customary practice to knot wood pulp after 
it has passed over the vacuum filters. The 
use of ordinary rotary knotters ahead of the 
filters was prohibited by excess foaming. 

Due to the special shape of the Jonsson 
Screen trough, stock is readily knotted before 
the black liquor is removed. A special sub- 
merged inlet is employed and open head 
boxes are dispensed with. The stock is 
totally enclosed from the blowpit to the 
knotter and streamlining the transfer area 
keeps the stock from cascading and mixing 
with the air. Close connection to the brown 
stock washers is recommended although not 
absolutely necessary. 

The intense vibrating action of the Jons- 
son Screen tends to kill foam and use of 
higher stock consistency also helps. A con- 
sistency of 1.5 per cent is ideal for knotting 
soda pulp and Northern kraft. Consistencies 
as high as 1.7 to 2 per cent are recommended 
for that super foaming Southern kraft. 

The advantages of delivering brown stock 
to the washers free of knots and chips are 
easy to imagine. Washing efficiency is very 
markedly increased. Maintenance of better, 
more uniform vacuum is assured. A sub- 
stantial ‘increase in. black liquor recovery 
follows. ‘ 

(Turn to page 1262) 
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NEW EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 





Floor Mats—Non-Slip 


Corrugated mats made of especially com- 
pounded rubber links woven cn 12 gauge 
spring steel wire provide sure, comfortable 
footing to stop slipping accidents and re- 
duce worker fatigue have been announced 
by General Scientific Equipment Company, 
c/o John P. Eldridge, Advertising, 1327 
Bankers Securities Building, Philadelphia 7 
Pennsylvania. 





Akro-mats are particularly adapted fo: 
use where moisture, oils, animal fats, acids, 
chemicals, solvents and abrasives are apt to 
be on the floor as the rubber resists de- 
terioration. They are easy to clean and easy 
to handle, lie flat or roll up. They are 
recommended by leading safety engineers to 
increase efficiency, production and profits. 


Soot Remover 


A new chemical soot remover has recently 
been put on the market by the manufacturer, 
National Aluminate Corporation, 6220 West 
66th Place, Chicago 38, Illinois. 

Research and development on this product, 
known as Nalco SR-150, were carried on by 
an independent research organization for 
National Aluminate Corporation. Following 
this work, Nalco engineers made extensive 
tests in plants using various types of fuel 
and firing methods, and developed a feeder 
for use in large furnace installations. 

Nalco SR-150 removes soot by lowering 
its ignition temperature to 775 Fahr., where 
normal furnace temperatures will burn it 
off. Untreated coal soot burns at about 1135 
Fahr. 

Feeding may be done under normal fur- 
nace operating conditions. The material is 
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furnished in powder form, which vaporizes 
completely on contact with the fire bed. 
These vapors penetrate the soot and bring 
about ignition. 


Hypower Enclosed 
Worm Gear Drives 


A new line of enclosed worm gear drives 
in both horizontal and vertical types, is an- 
nounced by Foote Bros. Gear and Machine 
Corp., 4545 S. Western Ave., Chicago. 

These Hypower units, the manufacturer 
states, are smaller in size than conventional 
drives of equal capacity. They deliver power 
at lower cost and because of their high 
thermal capacity, they permit the use of a 
smaller, less expensive reducer which means 
a savings in original cost 

Many features are said to contribute to 
the superior performance of these drives: 

Increased load carrying capacity is accom- 
plished by means of a new revolutionary 
technique in generating gears. 

Increased thermal capacity is due to the 
immersion in the oil reservoir of an air 
channel cylinder through which passes a 
high velocity stream of cool air: 

Leakage of oil is prevented by the use of 
carbon lapped ring type seal. 

A reduction in size and weight is accom- 
plished by refinement in design and im- 
proved methods of manufacture 


wo 
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Better metallurgical control of materials 
and improved manufacturing techniques as 
sure improved mechanical capacity. 

Hypower worm gear drives are available 
in horizontal and vertical types, in a wide 
range of standard ratios to meet practically 
any need. These units comply with the 
speed-ratio standards adopted by the Amer- 
ican Gear Manufacturers Association 
(AGMA), and the National Electric Manu- 
facturers Association (NEMA). 


Rotary Pump 


A revolutionary rotary pump has been 
designed and is being manufactured by the 
Roto-Flo Pump Corporation, 249 N. Water 
St., Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. 

The manufacturer claims this pump can 
handle any material which has a viscosity 





that enables it to travel through a pipe, and 
can transmit such material either vertically 
or horizontally, as required. Where the spe- 
cific gravity and pipe friction are known the 
pump can be engineered to meet varying 
conditions and materials. 

Versatility of the Roto-Flo Pump is appar- 
ent in the number and variety of its indus- 
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RUN FOR YOUR MONEY 


ATKINS PAPER KNIVES oct only make 


consistently cleaner, smoother cuts. Accurate records 
of users prove they keep right on doing it—for runs 
_two, three or more times as long before they visit the 
grinder. The reason lies in their dense-grain, super- 
tough alloy steel... the meticulous methods developed 
and used by Atkins in heat treating, tempering and 
grinding to hair splitting keenness. The pay-off comes 
to you in lower knife service cost, more production per 
knife dollar. For the proof, order Atkins and look to 
your own cost sheets! 


KIKINS egeeeeeem ol 


jome Office and Factory 
402 S&S. Ulinois Street, indi Hi e 
Branch Factory: Portiand, Oregon 
Branch Offices: Atlanta + Chicago + New Orleans « New York + San Francisco 
ON EVERY PULP AND PAPER KNIFE JOB YOU'LL BE AHEAD WITH ATKINS 
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Seetemmenere| VISCOMETER 
How to beat rising costs with y, 
Steam-Detergent Cleanin Now you can match laboratory specifications 
5 3 exactly, at point-of-process, with this portable 


instrument. Same instrument used for both read- 


NEW 8-page illustrated Oakite brochure gives ings. Extremely accurate. No special skills needed 


complete data on the money-saving technique that to apes nly 30 seconds to make reading 
can speed cleaning in your mill! which is given directly in centipoises. Eliminate 
Tells how to get faster cleaning of felts, wires, trouble from batch variations by omy @ heed 
rolls, screens, plates, lines... how to cut paint- each mix is exactly the same vi ity. A i. 
stripping costs for machinery and motors. Write field Sychro-Lectric Viscometer make it 
atti ie aay certain and simple. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 22 Thames St.. NEW YORK 6,N.Y. 
Technical Service Representatives in Principal Cities of U.S. & Canada 


OAKITE 
ENGINEERING LABORATORIES, INC. 


Specialized Industrial Cleaning 250 Porter Street, Stoughton, Mass. 


MATERIALS ¢ METHODS « SERVICE 


Send for 8-page sllustrated booklet on the 
Brookfield Viscometer — and its applications. 














@ Save Money, 
Floors, Equipment 
and Time by using 


DARNELL 


CASTERS 
& 
WHEELS 


Free 


MANUAL 


DARNELL CORP LTD 


‘Geol lem i 7 a.m me Valse) 4. iF 


2 WALKER ST NEW YORK 13 WY 


CLINTON CHICAGO 6 iil 
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trial applications, which include pulp stock 
in the paper industry. 

According to the company, Roto-Flo Pump 
enables manufacturers to’ eliminate open 
conveyor systems, trucking, hand labor and 
high costs, in addition to speeding up plant 
output. 

The pump operates on a time-tried prin- 
ciple, with the basic element consisting of 
a hopper and revolving blades. As the rotor 
revolves, the blades are carried under the 
hopper where they are consecutively loaded 
and material is carried around to the dis- 
charge opening. At this point the blade is 
smoothly retracted until it is completely 
within the rotor as it passes a scraper plate. 
The material is scraped into the discharge 
opening and forced through the pipe or 
conduit. The blade continues around and is 
gradually extended until it reaches the hop- 
per where it is again loaded. The pump pro- 
duces a positive, regular, and continuous 
flow of material. 


Chemically Inert Valve Packings 


A line of products listed as the Chemlon 
line is announced by Crane Packing Co., 
1800 Cuyler Avenue, Chicago 13, IIl. 

Round cross-section braided spoolform 
Teflon packings are available in sizes ¥g” to 
1” in spools. The type of braided material 


furnished are: (1) John Crane Style 706, 
treated with a specially chemically resistant 
lubricant that in itself is unaffected by acids 
or caustics to 300 Fahr.; (2) John Crane 
Style 704 braided of Teflon alone, and rec- 
ommended for application where operating 
temperatures are beyond 300 Fahr. 
Teflon—well known, is E. I. duPont's 
chemically resistant flexible plastic. It is 
unique for its inertness. It is not affected by 
any solvent acid mixtures, or acids, or 
caustic solutions at temperatures to 690 
Fahr. It is the most efficient sealing protec- 
tion against the scape of liquids, fumes or 
gases of a highly inflammable or corrosive 
nature. Excessive wear of reciprocating rods, 
shafts, and valve stems are eliminated by 
the non-adhesive characteristics of Chemlon. 
For installations where endless rings can 
be installed, Crane Packing Co. has per- 





fected rings of Teflon (not merely machined 
bushings) that possess the required pack- 
ing resilience. 

In this type of ring, two forms are avail 
able: Style 772, which contains no lubri 
cant, and Style 776 which is impregnated 
with graphite throughout the fibrous struc- 
ture. These and other developments of Crane 
Packing Co., have resulted in Teflon pack- 
ings in convenient and easily installed forms 
to meet all requirements. 


Chart for Reading Direct Flow 


Designed for attachment to SK Rotameters 
with rigid, cast iron frames, the S#rip-O- 
Chart just introduced by the Schutte and 
Koerting Co., 12th and Thompson Streets, 





Size &, O/8° Fig. tbe: 
oteseter 





Philadelphia 22, Pa., provides a convenient 
direct flow reading chart and eliminates the 
need for separate calibration charts. 

The retaining strip for the chart is made 
of stainless steel, while the removable scale 
is reproduced on chart film. The Strip-O- 
Chart will be made to customers’ specifica- 
tions and will contain the P.O., calibration 
units and other identifying information. 

Both the mounting holder and the chart 
can be shipped immediately after receipt of 
orders. Complete information on the meter 
for which the chart is intended should be 
included with orders. 


Adhesive for Interleaved Carbon 
Form Sets 


An adhesive designed for hand brush 
application is useful to printers who desire 
to make interleaved carbon office forms in 
sets. Applied cold by the back padding 
method to a stack of forms, the adhesive has 
the ability to penetrate between the sheets 
and carbon stubs and, after a short drying 
period, the stack can be separated into sets 
by cutting with a knife. 

Manufactured by Paisley Products, Inc., 
Chicago and New York, it is reported that 
the new adhesive is a synthetic resin emul- 
sion cement, white in color, and dries with 
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Stainless Steel 
INGS 


MISCO engineering, metallurgical and production 


facilities are at your service. We are pleased to fur- 





nish specific information on the proper analysis, de- 
sign and application of stainless steel castings for 
best resistance to corrosion by sulphite acids or 
other corrosive agents. Engineering data sheets 


available upon request. Let us know your needs. 


ALLOY CASTING DIVISION 
Michigan Steel Casting Company 


1992 Guoin Street @ DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 


One of the World’s Pioneer Producers and Distributors 
of Heat and Corrosion Resisting Alloys 








see — 


D. J. MURRAY MANUFACTURING CO. 
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M ROSIN 


A PRODUCT OF THE LIVING PINE 


Users of Gum Rosin prefer this 





excellent product because it is made 
from the gum of the diving pine 
tree —the original, standard rosin. 
The finest rosin that can be 
produced, Gum Rosin is available 
with a high degree of uniformity to 
meet industrial needs. All standard 
color grades — consult your local 
supplier for prices and specifi- 


cations, or write 


AMERICAN TURPENTINE 
FARMERS ASSOCIATION 


General Offices: VALDOSTA, GEORGIA 
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a non-tacky, flexible film that allows the 
forms to feed properly in typewriters, billing 
machines and other office machines. 

The manufacturer also states the adhesive 
is suitable for all paper office form stocks, 
will not discolor goldenrod colored papers, 
and the final sets will not fuse together in 
hot, humid weather. 


Heavy-Duty Knife Grinder 

A new knife grinder of massive propor- 
tions, with extra heavy duty construction 
throughout for precision grinding of knives 
up to-160 in, is now in production by 
Samuel C. Rogers & Co., 183-205 Dutton 
Ave., Buffalo 11, N. Y. 

The new machine, Type NT-160, is de- 
signed for easy, accurate grinding of chip- 
per knives, paper knives and doctor blades 
used in the paper industry and printing 
trades. It is also finding enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance for the grinding of paper knives 
and chipper knives used in the fiber box 
and container industry and for chipper and 
planer knives used in veneer and other 
wood-working plants including furniture 
plants and planing mills. Its extreme flexi- 
bility also adapts it for squaring shear 
blades and other face grinding operations. 
The machine grinds flat or concave, wet or 
dry. 

Time and cost-saving features are incor- 
porated on this sturdily designed machine. 
An outstanding feature is the extra wide 
5 in V-way on base and carriage permitting 
heavier grinding pressure and fast feed 
required for production and precision grind- 
ing. The transmission is of the simple 
clutch-type design with reversing gears, em- 


ploying positive jaw-type clutch. Cross feed 
can be controlled either manually or by 
automatic control. A convenient hand wheel 
with graduated indicator and dial permits 
quick set-up to exact grinding angle. A two- 
motor drive is utilized, one 10 hp to drive 
16 in segmental grinding wheel, separate 
3 or 5 hp for carriage drive. Grinding head 
is mounted on massive back base and feeds 
automatically or by hand. 

An exclusive Rogers feature is the auto- 
matic force feed oiling system for carriage 
bed and vertical drive shaft bearings. A 
built-in unit for wet grinding is standard 
equipment. Because of simplicity of ccn- 
trols and the heavy duty design of every 
part the machine gives years of mainte- 


ay 


nance-free service with no experienced op- 
erator necessary. The machine weighs ap- 
proximately 8500 pounds. Machines of 
similar design are available down to 48 in 
capacity. 


Tension Unit for Web Processing 


A new machine which provides constant 
tension and constant velocity on a web .of 
paper during printing has been designed by 
Black Industries, 1400 East 222nd St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Similar machinery, based on the 


same control principle, will find wide appli- 
cation in the paper, textile, plastic, leather 
and rubber industries and in the metal fabri- 
cating field employing coiled strip of ferrous 
or nonferrous materials. 

Such-machines will maintain constant ten- 
sion over a wide range—from a few ounces 
to hundreds of pounds—to meet the condi- 
tions imposed by the material under process- 
ing and regardless of the tension in the web 
of material as received. Once set, tension is 
under control at all times regardless of 
speed, and it remains constant during stops 
in the processing operation. 

Machines have been built to operate at 
speeds as low as 60 and as high as 3200 
fpm. They are available as winding units, 
unwinding units, or both as the processing 
operation may require. 


Ready-Mix Concrete Patch 

A new product for high-speed repair of 
concrete floors is announced by United 
Laboratories, Inc., of Cleveland, Ohio. This 
new development, known as Tampatch, is 
applied to broken, rough or uneven con- 
crete surfaces, interior. 

One of the outstanding claims of this new 
product is its ability to withstand heavy 
traffic loads. In addition, the floor may be 
placed in service almost immediately after 
the necessary repairs have been made, thus 
avoiding the complete closing off of. such 
areas for lengthy periods. Traffic over the 
area soon smooths out the repaired section 
by a compressing action. The product is de- 
livered in complete ready-mixed form, ready 
for use. Unused material may be kept on 
hand and ready for application as needed. 





Jonsson Screen 
(Continued from page 1257) 


Squeeze rolls may be used on the filter 
drums to obtain maximum removal of black 
liquor because there is no longer the possi- 
bility of damage to the wire cloth, as there 
would be with stock full of knots and chips. 

Knots rejected by the Jonsson Screen may 
be returned for further cooking or put 
through a defibrating unit. 

The savings resulting from knotting ahead 
of brown stock washers are very substantial. 
One mill estimates savings in salt cake 
amounting to ten cents or more per ton of 
pulp. Reduction in the quantity of alum 
used as a neutralizing agent in the paper 
mill adds to the savings. 

Jonsson Screens having a total screening 
area of 16 square feet and equipped with a 
¥% inch diameter perforate screen plate han- 
dles 100 to 150 tons of kraft per 24 hours. 
For the knotting of soda pulp, 4 inch holes 
are employed. Capacity varies, of course, 
with the proportion of knots and uncooked 
chips in the stock. Excessive amounts, re- 
sulting from very raw cooks, will bring 
down the screen capacity to nearer 100 tons. 

The practice of knotting ahead of brown 
stock washers is becoming so widespread, 
and its advantages so outstanding, that it 
bids fair to become standard practice 
throughout the industry. 

Groundwood knotting is also a job for 
the Jonsson Screen. When the mill layout 
permits, bull screening and;knotting can be 
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combined to excellent advantage in the Jons- 
son Screen. It gets the long, narrow slivers 
that are apt to get through with the stock 
in other types of knotters. Knotting capacity 
is on the high side—up to 150 tons per 25 
hours, through 14 inch diameter holes is 
not at all unusual. Consistencies as high as 
214 per cent are easily handled. 

Fine screening of groundwood using per- 
forate plates of .0625 inch diameter or 
smaller awaits only the assurance of plates 
able to withstand the necessary vibration. 
It looks as if they would be available in the 
near future if not immediately. Horsepower 
per ton of accepted stock shows a great re- 
duction in favor of the Jonsson Screen—as 
little as .108 hp per ton. Compare this with 
the power required for other types of fine 
screens. Jonsson Screens are now operating 
as fine screens on groundwood and the per- 
formance of the plates is being checked. 

It is important to select the proper open 
screening area in order to prevent matting 
and loss of capacity. We have found that 
cutting down the open area from, say 28 
per cent to 14 per cent, we doubled the 
capacity. Perhaps too much open screening 
area drains the water off too fast and per- 
mits the fibers to form a heavy mat that 
walks over with the rejects. At any rate we 
get a capacity of 50 tons per 24 hours with 
a 3% inch diameter perforate plate and about 
25 tons with a 5/16 inch plate. These capa- 
cities increase as the degree of refining is 
increased. Jonsson Screens ahead of- the re- 
finers for final treatment effect. considerable 


power savings. With selective screening the 
accepted stock from the final line may in 
many cases be of sufficient quality to dis- 
pense with further refining. The rejects from 
the primary and secondary screens may go 
to a refiner and back to the primary screens. 

The Jonsson Screen has become the ac- 
cepted screen for board and filler stocks. 
Strawboard offers an interesting example and 
the screening problem used to be considered 
a major one. Jonsson Screens are now being 
used in large numbers on straw stocks and 
seem to have the problem licked. One big 
mill with Jonsson Screens ahead of each 
machine increased. production 71/ per cent 
due to reduction in machine breaks. Knuckles 
and cockle burrs are easily rejected. They 
used to get as many as 18 breaks a day. Now 
24 hours of uninterrupted production is not 
uncommon. 

Wastepaper and deinked stocks have occu- 
pied an increasing share of the limelight re- 
cently because of pulp scarcities and high 
costs. The removal of all undesirable mat- 
ter—wet strength paper, cellophane, paper 
clips, rubber bands and so on, is easily effect- 
ed with the Jonsson Screen and this with 
virtually no loss of good fibers. On cylinder 
mould machines, one screen per mould han- 
dles all the stock. 

Jonsson Screens are replacing rifflers in 
some cases and used after the rifflérs in 
others to get greatly increased production 
from fine screens by removing the foreign 
matter that would otherwise clog up the 
screen plates. 
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... and, over the years, 
progress in the making 
of Fourdrinier wires and 
paper has been just as 
great. 


'3-Roll Heavy Duty Hydraulic Friction Calender 


Varemivioc ce | MOLYOKE’S OLDEST MANUFACTURER 
Pease: =| Of PULP and PAPER MACHINERY 


Lindsay Fourdrinier 
Super Calenders 


THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING COMPANY Laminators 


14001-14299 Aspinwall Avenue © Cleveland 10, Ohio Paper and Cotton Calender Rolls 


Rotogravure Printing Equipment 
Turbine Water Wheels and Parts 
Filter Equipment 
Special Machinery 











HERMANN 


CLAFLIN REFINER “THERE 1$ NO SUBSTITUTE FOR EXPERIENCE” 
¢ WACHINE ¢ 
4o* Ny 
CONTINUOUS yy 
OR = 
CYCLE REFINING 


FOR 


FOUR SIZES 


No. 0 5-15 H.P. 600-900 R.P.M. 
No. | 50-125 H.P. 400-450 R.P.M. 
No. 2 100-250 H.P. 350-400 R.P.M. 
No. 3 250-400 H.P. 300-350 R.P.M. 


Also: 


TAPP! Standard Pulp Testing HOLYOKE MACHINE COMPANY 


and Sheet Making Apparatus. 502 MAIN STREET 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
THE HERMANN MFG. CO. 
LANCASTER, OHIO Ute ne << cn e  n 
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DEVELOPMENTS 


These abstracts are of the latest developments found in the American and foreign press. 


Cie A L 








Eucalyptus Pulps Obtained by 
Chlorination 


The eucalyptus wood chips were defibered 
in the laboratory by the Asplund process and 
then screened. This pulp was then deligni- 
fied by repeated chlorinations, each one of 
which was followed by extraction with cal- 
cium hydroxide. The final bleach entailed 
use of hypochlorite. When 6% calcium 
hydroxide was used during the original 
defibering process, the subsequent chlorine 
requirements were reduced significantly. 
Furthermore, freeness of the bleached pulps 
were reduced and the strength properties 
were augmented. This low freeness was due 
in part to the presence of fine material from 
the medullary rays and this was removed by 
screening over a 200-mesh screen. The re- 
maining fiber then consumed less chlorine. 

About 75% of the chlorine was used in 
the first chlorine treatment, 20% in the sec- 
ond and 3% in the third, and the final 
hypochlorite chlorine then was only about 
2% of the total, and gave rise to a stronger 
pulp (than when more hydrochlorite was 
applied to give the same degree of bright- 
ness). The Eucalyptus species studied for 
pulping were: E. obliqua, E. regnans, and 
E. Gigantea. A high degree of brightness 
and strength was obtained and the yields 
ranged from 49-58% (based on the original 
weight of the wood). 

Chlorine consumption amounted to 34 
to 53% of the weight of the bleached pulp 
obtained. Apparently the high pulp strength 
are correlated with the hemicellulose con- 
tents of the pulp. J. L. Somerville. Proc. 
Australian Pulp and Paper Tech. Associa- 
tion 1, 74-94 (with discussion 95-8) 
(1947); through Bull. Inst. —. Chem. 
19, 14-15 (1948). 


Fiberboard Waste and Anaerobic 
Methane Fermentation 


A report is given on Investigations for 
handling the waste liquor from a proposed 
fiberboard mill on the basis of B.O.D. deter- 
minations, estimated volumes and stream 
flow records. The proposed plant will utilize 
425 cords of hardwoods and pine per day, 
with about 390 tons of wood pulp to be 
processed during this period. No chemicals 
are to be employed, but the steaming opera- 
tion used causes the liberation of carbo- 
hydrate material which must be washed out 
of the pulp. These washings constitute a 
serious disposal problem. At present the 
utilization of these sugars would not be 
feasible in the production of yeast or alcohol. 

The available methods for reducing the 
biological oxygen demand of these wastes 
were studied. These included biological 
filtration, activated sludge formation, anae- 
robic fermentation, and lagooning. It was 
shown by calculation that 44.5% of the 
B.O.D. should be met by the dissolved oxy- 
gen in the stream. In consequence, 55.5% 
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must be removed by other means. The au- 
thors’ laboratory experiments would indi- 
cate that anaerobic methane fermentation 
would be 94.1% efficient in actual B.O.D. 
reduction for a two-stage digester with a 
five day retention period. The proposed 
process involves a two stage anaerobic di- 
gestion of 70% of the waste, after the 
addition of 100 parts per million of nitrogen 
(introduced as ammonia). 

The total cost of chemicals is estimated 
as about $30 per million gallons. Stream 
flow studies indicated that an 80 million gal- 
lon lagoon would be sufficient for use as a 
holding basin during periods of low stream 
flow, but that during the greater part of 
the year the lagoon would not be required. 
A. M. Buswell and F. W. Sollo, Jr., Sewage 
Works J. 20, No. 4, 687-94 (1948) through 
Bull Inst. Paper Chem. 19, 6 (1948). 


Importance of Total Solids in 
Sulphite Waste Liquors 


The author shows how the total solid 
content of a waste liquor (which is the 
organic solid content plus the ash content) 
is correlated with the degree of pulping 
as well as with the alcohol yields that can 
be obtained from the liquor. For example, 
the higher the Bjérkman number of a pulp, 
the lower was the total solid content of the 
liquor, and the higher the solid content, 
the greater was the potential alcohol yield. 
The relationship permitted the. calculation 
of the annual alcohol production. 

The author also shows that decreases in 
alcohol production are correlated with the 
lime content of the liquor. The relationship 
between alcohol yield and length of cooking 
periéd is discussed, as are the effects of in- 
tensive fermentation (e.g. Merck's proce- 
dure) on alcohol yields, and the importance 
of pH and temperature. (See preceding ab- 
stract) Otto Wurz. Papier-Fabr. Wochenbl. 
Papierfabr. 1944, 356-8 (In German). 


Measurement of Paper Stiffness 


A simple apparatus was devised to test 
the stiffness of paper and a sketch and half- 
tone are included. The author discusses the 
possibility of applying the formulas for the 
elasticity coefficient and elastic curvature of 
a steel strip (fastened at one end) to the 
measurement of paper stiffness. The errors 
and modifications in these formulas and 
their validity ranges are discussed. Whereas 
the modulus of elasticity of steel is quite 
well defined, this is not the case for paper. 
The bending strength of paper appears to 
be related to the weight per unit area and 
formulas are given for calculating the bend- 
ing moment. 

In the stiffness test, the paper strip is so 
placed under a metal block that a little 
over half of it (51 mm. of the 100 mm. 
long strip) protrudes. Through a perfora- 
tion 1 mm. from the protruding end of the 





strip, weights ranging from ten to 5,000 
milligrams may be attached. The metal 
block holding the strip is itself attached to 
a large wooden cube one face of which 
shows a scale that measures the angularity 
from 0 deg. to 90 deg. The weights on the 
test strip are increased until a deflection of 
25 deg. from the horizontal is attained, and 
the weight which just causes this deflection 
serves as a measure of the stiffness of the 
strip, formulas for the computation being 
given. 

Tabulated stiffness data are included for 
various types of paper and board, and the 
general applicability of the method is dis- 
cussed. P. M. Hoffman-Jacobsen. Das Papier 
2, 170-7 (1948) (In German); Cf also 
Svensk Papperstidn. 50, 98-9 (1947) (in 
Danish). 


Instruction at the French School 
of Papermaking 


The associate director of the School of 
Papermaking at the University of Grenoble 
gives, in detail, the courses required of en- 
gineering students, and then also describes 
the far less comprehensivé course given to 
future paper mill superintendents and fore- 
men. Under certain conditions auditors who 
are not regular students are also permitted 
to attend lectures. M. Chéne. Papeterie 70, 
194-5, 197, 199; 226-7, 229 (1948). (In 
French). 


Protecting Papers Against Attack 
of Rodents 


The results of a number of long-range 
animal experiments are given briefly, with 
illustrations. Protective agents inhibiting the 
rodent attack are incorporated into the beat- 
er. The best inhibitors were found to be 
barium derivatives of nitro- and chloro- 
phenols aswell as certain sulphonic acid 
derivatives (for example, the barium salt 
of naphthol yellow S$). Other effective 
agents were barium derivatives of mercap- 
tan-benzthiazole and of ortho-hydroxydi- 
phenyl. 

It is clearly pointed out, however, that 
these agents (which prevent attack by gnaw- 
ing) never offer complete protection against 
the rodent. The animal also tears the paper 
with its nails, and this is especially true 
when it attacks paper bags containing food- 
stuffs, and when containers have been glued, 
folded, or sewn. Hence no chemical poison 
incorporated into the sheet is entirely satis- 
factory. Auxiliary protection may be offered 
by means of baited traps, aeration of stor- 
age chambers and the use of poison gas. 
August Noll Wochenbl. Papierfabr. 76, No 
7, 215-8 (1948) (In German). 


Revelations of the Microscope 


The resolving powers of the microscope, 
ultramicroscope, and the electron microscope 
are discussed, and the use of the instruments 
in studying changes in cellulose fibres dur- 
ing beating and sheet formation is em- 
phasized. Twenty excellent photomicro- 
graphs serve to illustrate the discussion, and 
many of these are magnified showing the 
surface and internal structure of the fibers. 
Sixty-five literature references are included. 
Louis Widerkehr. Bull. Assoc. Tech. Ind. 
Papetiere 2, 35-66 (1948). (In French). 
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NASH VACUUM PUMPS HAVE ONE MOVING PART 


Operating advantages made possible by the Nash 
principle, and present in no other type of vacuum 
pump, permit a new level of operating economy. 
Nash Vacuum Pumps have but one moving part, 
a rotor cast in one piece, and revolving without 
metallic contact. There are no valves, no pistons 
or sliding vanes, no internal parts requiring wear 
adjustment or lubrication. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 











A New Reprint. . . 
for the Papermakers Library! 


Notes and Observations on Beaters 
by 
B. M. Baxter, Consulting Engineer 


Just published — convenient pocket-sized edition — 
48 pages — 16 illustrations 


$1.00 per copy — postpaid 
8 other publications for the Papermaker 


Modern Pulp and Paper Making............. $7.25 
Trouble on the Paper Machine............... 75 
Pulp Bleaching (A Symposium)............... 50 
Technology of Papermaking Fibres........... 50 
Lessons in Paper Making—Part |............ 75 
- Lessons in Paper Making—Part 2............ 75 
Drying of Paper on the Machine............. 1.50 
Procedure Handbook of Arc Welding 
Design and Praciice..................... 1.50 


All available postpaid; mail check with order to 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


59 E. Van Buren Street Chicago 5, Illinois 
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HARD WOODS AND SOFT 
TURNED INTO A-1 PULP 
WHEN BAUER-FIBERIZED 


Mixts processinc hardwood sulphite in 
lieu of spruce sulphite are installing Bauer pulpers 
—and with notable results. 


Hardwood sources, heretofore neglected, now 
being tapped. Organic dirt dispersal up to 90%, 
resulting in far greater cleanliness. 


Excellent formation and a noticeable increase in 
strength are being obtained at a high.freeness level. 


The above listed benefits are impressive, espe- 
cially at mills with plenty of hardwood available. 
Savings of several dollars per ton of furnish are 
actually being realized. 


BAUER PULPERS also standard equipment 
for pulping of screenings. and rejects. 


THE BAUER BROS. co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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New Catalogues 


and Publications 





Acme Steel Co., 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago 
8, Ill.—-An eight-page booklet containing photo- 
graphs and specifications on Acme-Champion 
and Acme-Harrison Book stitchers may be had 
from this company, to assist in the selection of 
stitchers for bookbinding needs. Also avail- 
able is a booklet, “Profit by Stitching,”’ illus- 
trating the complete line of Acme and Acme- 
Morrison Silverstitchers for stitching solid fibre 
and corrugated shipping containers. Specifica- 
tions and application photos are included. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., S. 70th St., Mil- 
waukee 1, Wis.—Construction details and per- 
formance features of sub-station transformers 
for industrial service, ratings 50 to 500 kva, are 
covered in a new eight-page bulletin released by 
this company. The bulletin includes description 
of core and coil construction of the units, tank 
design and construction, and dimension table. 
Copies of this booklet, No. 61B6014 A are avail- 
able upon request. Another release is a 20-page 
planning and engineering guidebook for simpli- 
fying and speeding the layout of Allis-Chalmers 
load center unit sub-stations. Dimensional and 
arrangement information are given on units 
ranging from 100 kva to 2000 kva. Ask for 
Planning and Engineering Guidebook, 11B6895. 

Black-Clawson Co., Hamilton, Ohio—Three 
new bulletins have recently been published by 
this company. In Bulletin No. 100-S is described 
the Miami Selectifier Screen, which is installed 
just ahead of the paper machine headbox for 
removing foreign material from paper stock. 
Bulletin 4-SB is descriptive of the Dilts-Cowles 
Classifiner for mixed paper systems, which is 
installed early in the stock preparation process 
to remove cellophane, cork, wet-strength paper, 
and other foreign matter entrained in the stock. 
Bulletin No. 95-S covers the Shartle Junk Re- 
mover, a machine for automatically and con- 
tinuously lifting junk from the chute in the 
bottom of the hydrapulper tub, and at the same 
time salvaging fiber adhering to the junk. 
Other stock cleaning equipment is also de- 
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Part of your Christmas Seal 
money buys X-ray units for chest 
“pictures” . . . to detect tubercu- 
losis so that it can be checked. 

Since 1904, the whole program 
has helped cut the TB death rate 
by eighty per cent. Yet tubercu- 
losis still kills more people be- 
tween 15 and 44 than any other 
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scribed. All three bulletins are well illustrated, 
with photos and diagrams. Copies may be had 
from Shartle Bros. Machine Co., Middletown, 
Ohio. 

The Brown Instrument Co., Division Minne- 
apolis Honeywell Regulator Co., Wayne and 
Roberts Aves., Philadelphia 44, Pa.—A new 31- 
page catalogue, No. 15-13, on Electronik Po- 
temtiometers is available from this company. 
Many schematic diagrams, photographs and 
dimensional drawings are used to illustrate the 
constructional features and operating prin- 
ciples of the instruments. The book also pre- 
sents illustrative tables of various control 
forms, typical control systems, style selection 
tables, and other data helpful in the selection 
of the proper instrument. Also available from 
this company is Catalogue No. 7301, “Instru- 
mentation for Treatment of Sewage and In- 
dustrial Wastes.”" It has been compiled prin- 
cipally to acquaint engineers, superintendents, 
and operators with the many applications of 
measuring and controlling instruments for 
sewage and waste processes. Applications, with 
schematic diagrams, include sewage flow, bar 
screen automatic operation, aeration tank, 
chemical mixing basins, digester (temperature 
and level), heating water controls, tryer tem- 
perature, contactor pH measurement, incinera- 
tor, boiler plant instrumentation, etc. Illus- 
trative photos and dimensional drawings are 
used in the description of the various instru- 
ments. 

Chain Belt Co., 1600 W. Bruce St., Milwau- 
kee 4, Wis.—Of special interest to pulp mill 
operators is this company’s new Bulletin No. 
48-27, covering Rex Lumber and Pulp Mill 
Chains. It contains descriptions and illustra- 
tions of mill refuse, log haul, transfer, con- 
veyor and power transmission, roller chain, 
cast tooth and cut tooth spockets, and various 
attachments. Also described are belt conveyor 
idlers, flat spray nozzles, whitewater recovery 
equipment and traveling water screen. 

Cochrane Corp., 17th St. and Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia 32, Pa.—A new publication issued 
by this company is Bulletin No. 4460, which 
describes the hydromatic single control valve, 
now standard equipment on Cochrane zeolite 
softeners and pressure filters. Write to the 
above address. 

Downingtown Manufacturing Co., Downing- 
town, Pa.—Now available to papermakers is a 
new Catalogue No. 648, describing and illus- 
trating this company’s Cylinder Moulds. 

Duriron Co., Inc., Dayton 1, Ohio—Included 
in a 20-page bulletin available from this com- 
pany are the newest design features and com- 
plete exploded views of all parts, of their 
Model 40 Series Durcopumps. These pumps are 
intended for handling of corrosive solutions and 
are available in twelve alloys. Detailed infor- 
mation is given on accessories and modifica- 
tions. Ask for Bulletin 815. 

Enjay Co., Inc., 15 W. 5ist St., New York 19, 
N. Y.—A complete manual on the processing 
and compounding of Vistanex, a compounding 
or alloying ingredient to improve various quali- 
ties of rubbers, and resins, has been published 
by this company. Combined with waxes and 
resins, Vistanex can be used in paper and plas- 
tic film coatings, for hot-melt laminates and 
heat-sealable coatings, pressure-sensitive ad- 
hesives, protective coatings, etc. 

General Electric Co., Apparatus Dept., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y.—Two bulletins, GEA 5125, and 
GEA 5113 have been published on this com- 
pany’s high-speed synchronous motors and gen- 
erators, in the “900 Series.” A third bulletin, 
GEA 5063, covers synchronous motors for the 
pulp and paper industries. 


Hamilton-Thomas Corp., Hamilton, Ohio—An 
attractive 16-page booklet, “‘Pictorial Review,” 
has been issued by this company. It illustrates 
and describes ue operations of the three di- 
visions of the company, Economy Pumps, Inc., 
Liberty Planers, Inc., and Klipfel Manufactur- 
ing Co. Representative jobs completed during 
the past year are explained pictorically. Of 
special interest are dryers for a large paper 
mill, rotary dumping valves to dump refuse 
from a centrifugal separator for pulp ma- 
terials, and double suction pumps for paper 
mills. Other illustrations show various types 
of pumps. 





The International Nickel Co., Inc., 76 Wall 
St.. New York 5, N. Y.—-In a well-illustrated 
booklet, Nickel Alloy Steel Castings in Indus- 
try, are shown various applications for such 
castings, including their use in chemical equip- 
ment. 

International Nickel Co., 67 Wall St., New 
York 5, N. Y.—An attractive and informative 
20-page bulletin now available from this com- 
pany is entitled “Salt As a Corrosion Problem.” 
In addition to a brief history of salt making, it 
describes the part played by corrosion in the 
use of brine solutions by chemical processors. 

Johnstone Engineering & Machine Co., 
Parkesburg, Pa.—A new catalogue describing 
their score cut slitter wheel grinder, has been 
issued by this company, and will be of special 
interest to papermakers. Ask for Bulletin 848. 

E. D. Jones & Sons Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Just issued by this company is a new, com- 
prehensive 12-page bulletin for Jones Jordan 
users, entitled “Jones Jordans—Maintenance 
Data and Parts List.” With the aid of in- 
structions, pertinent drawings and _ illustra- 
tions, it explains the maintenance of Jones 
Jordans. The customer’s assembly drawing may 
be attached, and space is allowed for noting 
of individual components. Ask for Bulletin 
No. EDJ-1022. 

Korfund Co., Inc., 48-46-B Thirty-Second 
Place, Long Island City 1, N. Y.—Just re- 
leased by this company is a new bulletin, G-101, 
listing the advantages and limitations of spring 
mountings, rubber mountings, and cork ma- 
terials in the control of vibration, together with 
data on their installation and uses. More than 
50 typical machine and equipment applications 
are listed in a Selector Chart. 

Schutte and Koerting Co., 12th and Thomp- 
son Streets, Philadelphia 22, Pa.—Just released 
by this company is Bulletin 4-AB, descriptive 
of their steam jet blower and blast nozzles for 
moving large volumes of gas at low drafts. 
Complete data on dimensions, connection sizes, 
capacities and costs is given in tables, charts 
and drawings. Colored diagrams are used to 
illustrate typical applications of various types 
of blowers and blast nozzles. Requests should 
be sent to the advertising department. 

W. W. Sly Manufacturing Co., 4700 Train 
Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio—A new issue of Bul- 
letin 98, “Industrial Dust Control,” may be 
had from this company. It contains engineer- 
ing information, including dimensions and ca- 
pacities of dust filters. Paper is one of hundred 
different kinds of dust which are collected by 
these filters. The bulletin is well illustrated 
with photos of typical installations in indus- 
trial fields and diagrams of various types of 
filters. 

C. J. Tagliabue Corp., 614 Frelinghuysen 
Ave., Newark 5, N. J.—Available from this 
company is Catalogue No. 1101-J, on Celectray 
Photocell, Electric and Light Ray Pyrometers. 
In addition to the description and illustrations 
of these instruments are included a price list 
and Bulletin 1251-E, listing charts and scales. 

Wheelco Instruments Co., Harrison and 
Peoria Sts., Chicago 7, Ill._-Now available 
from this company is a new bulletin, “Elec- 
tronic Controls,” listing standard instrument 
models made by this company. The condensed 
catalogue illustrates and describes their line 
of indicators, controllers, recorders and com- 
bustion safeguards. It will be sent to in- 
quirers using company letterhead, together 
with separate price list. Ask for Bulletin 
Z-6500. 


Books 

American Standard Safety Code for Power 
Presses and Foot and Hand Presses—The guard- 
ing of power presses has been complicated by 
the wide variety of operations and operating 
conditions, and because of these, a wide variety 
of guards and feeding methods have been in- 
cluded in this standard. The booklet is subdi- 
vided under several headings: scope and pur- 
pose definitions, references to other codes, re- 
quirements for press installations, safeguard- 
ing power presses at point of operation, foot 
and hand presses, other power press safety de- 
vices, making and setting dies, inspection and 
maintenance, and operation. It is 43 pages 
long, and contains a lengthy appendix, tables, 
and 28 illustrations. The booklet may be ob- 
tained at a price of $1.25 from the American 
Standards Association, 70 East 45th Street, 
New York 17, New York. 
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BOB WILLIAMS PAUL FOST:R 


BARNEY BENSON HOWARD GERBER 
HARRY HULMES CHARLES PENNINGS, Jr. 


PETER TALBOT, Jr. 


WILLIAMS-GRAY CO. 


221 North La Salle Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Lindsav & Niagara Wires 
Knox “Excelsior” Felts 
Siamese & Richland Drver Felts 
Carrier Rope 
Splicing Tissues 
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HOUSANDS of men in industrial plants, mines 
and mills all over the country are doing just 
what this man is doing. They are cutting costs by re- 
pairing conveyor belts with Flexco HD Rip Plates. 


WRITE TODAY FOR BULLETIN F-100 that shows how 
easy it is to repair rips, to strengthen soft spots and 
to put in patches by using Flexco HD rip plates. The 
bulletin also shows how to make tight butt joints in 
both conveyor and elevator belts with 
Flexco HD Belt Fasteners. These fast- 
eners are made in six sizes. Furnished Fl HD 
in special analysis steel for general use Rip | Plate 


and in various alloys to meet special 

conditions. "TF ' 
FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. _ “ 
4600 Lexington St., Chicago, Il. 


. 


Flexco HD 
Belt Fastener 


FLEXCO Ei 0» BELT FASTENERS 


Sold by supply houses everywhere 
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Solving 
Speed-Control 


Problems 


(2 work for specialists 


When you 

look to Lewellen 
you employ 

the pioneer* 

in speed-control 


*Speed Control exclusively 
for more than 45 years 





Wire, phone or write 


LEWELLEN MFG. CO. 
Columbus, Indiana 


LEWELLEN 
Varialle- Speed 


TRANSMISSIONS—MOTOR PULLEYS 
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TARGEST 
VET! 


World's centrifugal 


largest 


328” length. 


A close examination of its 14 
circumference — at any point 
along its 27’ length—will find it 
flawless. 

Fine grain structure, uniformity. 


and freedom from porosity char 
acterize a// our castings. That's 


FINISH MACHINING 
AND POLISHING 
WORLD'S LARGEST 
CENTRIFUGAL 
BRONZE CASTING. 


why it will pay you. when order 
ing from your machine builder 
to specify Chief Sandusky. 


AND MACHINE CO. DiilUs: 





SANDUSKY FOUNDRY Sandusn] 











SLUDGE, 
RUST 


and other 
accumulation... 


vith LURAND 
CLEANING TOOLS 


FOR ANY HARD SURFACE: 
IRON—STEEL—BRICK—-CONCRETE—ETC. 


It's easy to remove paint, scale, rust and other accumula- 
tions with AURAND Cleaning Tools. Powered, rotary chip- 
ping does a thorough cleaning job in less time. No special 
skiil required. Even depth surface is assured by an adjust- 
able shoe control. Cutter heads are renewable. 


For further information write Dept. 649 


AURAND ]V[FC. & EQUIP. CO. 





2643 Colerain Avenue ® CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Finprove 


WAX PAPER COATINGS 


bronze casting—54” O. D. by| > 


ADVAWAX 2575 is a blend of paraffin wax and 
rubbery polyisobutylene, prepared so as to melt 
easily and rapidly into wax blends, without 
mastication. 














ADVAWAX 2575 with its content of rubbery 
polymer offers a ready means to modify paraffin 
waxes so as fo improve waxed paper coatings 
with regard to: 

Low Temperature Flexibility —for frozen food 
packaging, milk containers, and all products to 
lessen flaking and cracking. 

Moisture Vapor Permeability—radically reduced 
through the incorporation of small proportions of 
Advawax 2575 

Heat Seal Strength — significanfly improved by 
the addition of the rubbery polymer present. 

Penetration—lessened by use of Advawax 2575. 
For samples, information, and prices write to: 


Advance Solvents « Chemical 



















Corporation 


24S FIFTH AVENUE e NEW YORK 16. N 








“Where Good Connections Count 





1—SILVER BRAZED CONSTRUCTION 
2—-BELLOWS OF HEAVY MONEL if 
3—GRAPHITE POSITIVE SEALING 

4—BALL BEARING RADIAL THRUST 
5—SHAFT OF SPECIAL STEEL 


ROTARY UNIONS WILL DO A BETTER 
SEALING JOB ON ROTARY CONNEC- 
TIONS SUPPLYING STEAM OR WATER 
TO YOUR 


CALENDERS - WINDERS 
DRYERS & COOLING ROLLS 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN NO. 400 


PERFECTING SERVICE COMPANY 
6140 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. ——_—ff 


Agents in principal cities 
and Canada 


ALL PURPOSE 


Al p Ball Bearing 
ee ROTARY UNION = 
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COLORS 
for Board and Paper 


Green Chromium Oxides 
Black, Brown, Red, Yellow Iron Oxides 
Lamp Black—Umbers—Venetian Reds 

Yellow Ochres 


Cc. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


Easton, Pa. - East St. Louis, Ill. 
Emeryville, Calif. 








Toilet Roll and Towel Roll 
Wrapping Machines 


White for complete information 
THE PHOENIX GAGE COMPANY — Phoenix, New York 














HARDY 8. FE S. FERGUSON & COMPANY 


| 200 FIFTH AVENUE 











CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


PULP AND PAPER MILLS 
STEAM AND HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
POWER PLANTS 

DAMS AND OTHER HYDRAULIC 
STRUCTURES 


Consultation, reports, 
valuations, and 
designs for the 
construction and 
equipment of 














GE 


HARDIN 


ae Oony oe ntie 
MAIN OFFICE 


SAND FILTERS 


COMPANY 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA... 


SAVE ALLS 

















SULPHITE MILL ACID PLANTS 


SULPHUR BURNING PLANTS 
JENSSEN TWO TOWER ACID SYSTEMS 
GAS COOLERS—SURFACE AND SPRAY TYPE 
JENSSEN PRESSURE ACID SYSTEMS 
JENSSEN AUXILIARY PROCESS TOWERS 
RECOVERY PLANTS—COOKING ACID 


SOLUBLE BASE ACID PLANTS 
SEMI CHEMICAL PLANTS 
JENSSEN SO. ABSORPTION SYSTEMS 


FOR BLEACH PLANT APPLICATION 
SULPHUROUS ACID PREPARATION 


G. D. JENSSEN CO. INC. 


WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 
WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: 
A. H. LUNDBERG, Textile Tower, Seattle |, Washington 
FOUNDED 1915 
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Index to Advertisers 


When writing them please mention The Paper a and Paper World 


and Engi ndbook at your 





Refer to the Pa 





mill office, for pa A listing of all ene es s 
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Adell Chemical Company 
ae & Curtis Mfg. Co., 


e 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company 
American Cyanamid Co. 
(Industrial Chemicals Div.) 
American Defibrator, Inc. 
American Paper Mach'y. & 
Engr. Works, Inc. 
Appleton Machine Co., The 
Armour and Company 
Armstrong Machine Works 
Atkins and Company, E. C. 
Atlantic Steel Corporation 
Aurora Pump Company 


Bagley and Sewall Co., The 

Baldwin-Duckworth Div. of 
Chain Belt Compan 

Bauer Bros. Company, The 

Becco Sales Corporation 

Beloit Iron Works 

Biggs Boiler Works Co., The 

Bird Machine Company 

Black-Clawson Co., The 

Blaw-Knox Division (Blaw- 
Knox Co.) 

Bowser, Inc. 

Buckman Laboratories, Inc. 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Buffalo Pumps, Inc. 

Buflovak Equipment Division of 
Blaw-Knox ce mpany 

Buckley, Dunton Pulp Co., Inc. 


Cameron Machine Company 
Carthage Machine Company 
Cash Company, A. W. 
Chain Belt Co. of Milwaukee 
aamoee Process, Inc. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
Chicago Electric Company 
Cincinnati Grinders Inc. 
Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Company, The 
Clark-Aiken Company, The 
Continental Foundry & 
Machine Company 
Control Equipment Corporation 
Cooper Alloy Foundry Co., The 
Crane Co. 


Deublin Compan 

DeZurik Shower Company 
Dilts Machine Works 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
Dresser Industries, Inc. 
Duriron Co., Inc., The 


Electric Steel Foundry 
English China Clay Sales Corp. 


Falk Corporation, The 

Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 

Fitchburg Screen Plate Co., Inc. 

Fleishel Lumber Company 

Foote Bros. Gear and Machine 
Corporation 

Foster Wheeler Corporation 

Foxboro Company, The 

Fuller Brush Company, The 


Garlock Packing Company, The 
General American Transporta- 
tion Corporation 
Gibbs-Brower Company, Inc. 
Glens Falls Machine Works, Inc. 
Glidden Company, The 
Goslin-Birmingham Manufac- 
turing Co., Inc. 
Graver Tank & Manufacturing 


Co., Ine. 
Gwilliam Company, The 


Hardinge Company, Inc. 
Harris-Seybold Company 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co., The 
Hendrick Manufacturing Co. 
Hermann Mfg. Co., The 
Hills-McCanna Company 
Holyoke Machine Company 
Hudson-Sharp Machine Co. 
Hyster Company 


Improved Paper Machinery 


7 1adeg 


& 230; PIP is ding we 
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and Engineering Handbook 


INCREASED—VALUABLE 
ENGINEERING DATA 


Pertinent tables, charts and other authori- 
tative data relative to the proper opera- 
tion and maintenance of pulp and paper 


mills. 


BIGGER—BETTER 
CATALOGUE SECTION 


Prominent manufacturers of pulp and 
paper mill equipment and supplies pre- 
sent in these descriptive pages important 


information about their products. 


COMPLETE CROSS-INDEXED 
BUYER’S GUIDE 


Complete cross-indexed buyer's service 
listing sources of purchase of machinery, 
equipment, chemicals and supplies and 


other important information. 


Firms listed in the margin of this page 
describe their products in the 1948-49 
edition. 


James Manufacturing Co., D. O. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., The 
Johns-Manville 

Johnson & Carlson 

Johnson Corporation, The 
Jones & Sons Company, E. D. 
Jones Foundry & Machine Co., 


W. A. 
Joy Manufacturing Company 


Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 

Kingsford Foundry & Machine 
orks 

Klemp Company, Wm. F. 


Lagerquist & Sons, Gust 

Lancaster Iron Works, Inc. 

Langston Company, Samuel M. 

Lawrence Machine é Pump 
Corporation 

Leader Iron Works, Inc. 

Link-Belt Company 


Mason-Neilan Regulator Co. 

Maxson Automatic Mach. Co. 

Merrick Scale Mfg. Co. 

Michigan Pipe Company 

Monsanto Chemical Company 

Morris Machine Works 

Moyno Pump Div., Robbins & 
yers, Inc. 

Murray Manufacturing Co., D.J. 


National Aluminate Corp. 

National Casein Sales 

Naylor Pipe Company 

Nekoosa Foundry & Machine 
Works, Inc. 

Nichols Engineering & Research 


Corp. 

Noble & Wood Machine Co., 
The 

Northern Engineering Works 


Ohio Grease Company, The 
Oliver United Filters, Inc. 


Paper and Industrial Appli- 
ances, Inc. 

Perfecting Service Company 

Perkins & Son., Inc., B. F. 

Porter Company, Inc., H. K. 

Portland Copper & Tank 
Works, Inc. 

Pusey & Jones Corp., The 


Record Foundry & Machine Co. 
Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. 
Research Corporation 

Rice Barton Corporation 
Robbins & Myers, Inc. 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corp. 
Ross Engineering Corp., J. O. 


Seats Hill tron & Brass Works, 


e 
Seybold Division, Harris- 
Seybold Company 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
Simpson Co., The Orville 
Sinclair Company, The 
Smith Corporation, A. O. 
Spraying Systems Company 
Sprout, Waldron & Company 
Stebbins Engineering & 
Manufacturing Company 
Swenson Evaporator Company 
Syco Manufacturing Corp. 


Toledo Scale Company 

Trent Tube Manufacturing Co. 
Trimbey Machine Works 
Tube Turns, Inc. 


Valley Iron Works Company 


Waldron Corporation, John 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. 
Warren Steam Pump Company 
Wheeler Roll Company 
Whiting Corporation 

Wiley — ube Compan 
Wolferz Alloy Equipment, E Cc. 


Yarnall-Waring Company 


Mention the PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE when making inquiries. 
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You can expect a Langston Slitter 

to take any weight or grade of paper 
or board and serve up speedily 

the finest rolls ever! 

It’s easy as pie to get details — 

just phone, write or wire 


Samuel M. Langston Company, Camden, N. J. 


Langston 


SLITTERS AND ROLL WINDERS 








»), FACTSAND FALLACIES ABOUT CYLINDER MOULDS 


wl today the trend is toward greater strength 


Tig a Modern cylinder-machine operation — high-speed, continuous — calls for stiffer, 
rex ‘stronger cylinder moulds without great weight increase. Cheney Bigelow has introduced 
cylinder improvements which meet today’s requirements. 


@ It never pays to repair cylinders 


In many cases Cheney Bigelow can put your worn cylinders in first class condition, 
repairing and recovering them at reasonable cost. Our broad cylinder experience enables 
us to tell quickly when repairs are not advisable; in such cases we report our findings 
promptly and fully. 


> | . . 
@ There’s a new way to increase felt life 
A new type cylinder seal introduced by Cheney Bigelow increases felt life because 


it operates at lower friction than the usual felt seal (it’s round reinforced neoprene, self- 
lubricated by water). It eases the pull on the felt, reduces stretch, helps keep the felt open. 


@ Custom-built cylinders cost you more 


Every Cheney Bigelow cylinder is custom-built, from specifications made up only 
after all mill conditions are considered. Your product, the freeness and consistency of your 
stock, drainage speed, speed range, chime ring wear, Ph, and many other factors are all 
important. Beginning with the correct specifications saves you time, trouble, and — in the 
end — money. That’s why Cheney Bigelow custom-built cylinders actually cost less. 


@ Cheney Bigelow is a major producer of cylinder moulds 


Cheney Bigelow has pioneered in the development of many cylinder features which 
are helping paper mills reduce costs, increase capacity, and manufacture a better product. 
Cheney Bigelow also manufacturers thickeners, dandys, wire cloth, Fourdrinier wires and 
other types of paper mill equipment. CHENEY BiczELow Wire Works, SprincrieLp, Mass. 
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SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 
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